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The invisible host! 


vce IN. The room is empty, but every kingdom is the cellar, yet whose genial presence 
detail is an invitation from an invisible host, permeates every room of the house. In homes 
where he presides his popularity 
grows each year. For, by rigid 
economy, he pays back his original 
cost in the fuel he saves. 


The air is fresh, yet you are com- 
fortable and warm. You look for 
the cause. Under the window 
seats are American Radiators, their 
slender columns in perfect har- 
mony with their surroundings. 


To owners of homes, small or large, 
we offer a finely illustrated book about 
the IpeaL TYPE A Heat Macuine. 
It will be mailed without obligation on 
receipt of your request at either 
address below. 


They are the visible representatives 
of the invisible host—the IDEAL 
TYPE A Heat Macuine, whose 

















AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Inet Boilers and AMERIcAX Radiators for every heating need 


104 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK DEPT. 84 816 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


SPANNING 
FOUR GENERATIONS 


NEw YORK, FIFTH AVENUE & 37" STREET 


PARIS, 25 RUE DE LA PAIX 
LONDON,W. 25 MADDOX STREET 
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Important developments make the new Good- 
year Cord Tire with the beveled All-Weather 
Tread conspicuously better in performance 


All of the several improvements embodied in the 
i elea Cord Tire are calculated to a single 
result. 


That result is increased economy for the Goodyear 
user—greater mileage at lower cost. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread, for example, 
is made of an improved rubber compound that 
offers extreme resistance to wear. 


The beveled feature assures a more uniform dis- 
tribution of the load over the carcass, enables the 
tire to seat itself better in ruts, and relieves the 
carcass from vibration as wear proceeds. 


Contributing to increased economy also, are better 
unions between the plies of the carcass and between 
the carcass and the tread. 


Contributing again are heavier sidewalls to resist 
curb and rut wear. 
These and other features in the new Goodyear 
Cord with the beveled All-Weather Tread com- 
bine to the finest and most serviceable tire Good- 
year has ever made. 


Quieter, smoother-running, longer-lived and more 
economical, it is called by users the greatest tire 
achievement in years. 

You can get this improved Goodyear Cord at no 
extra price from the Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer near you. 

He is pledged to back up its high quality with a 
service that will help you get from it all the mile- 
age built into it at the factory. 





Goodyear Means Good Wear 


WEAR 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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“The Good 


MAXWELL 





The human tendency to push a success 
along to greater proportions, cannot 
wholly account for the tremendous 
upward strides the good Maxwell 
is registering. 


Underlying all that the good Maxwell 
has accomplished in the public view, 
is an enduring foundation of other 
things done by way of stabilizing its 
splendid success. 


A solid, financial structure has been 
built. Good executive management has 
brought costs under close control. 





A strong, substantial, distributing and 
servicing organization has been built. 


Finally, manufacturing has been put on 
the sound basis of low-cost, high-quality 
production on a large scale. 


The public was told little or nothing of 
these things. 


But it was quick to recognize in the good 
Maxwell, value expressed in such terms 
of beauty and quality as it has never 
seen before; and to award to it, almost 
over-night, one of the few really great 
successes in American motor car annals. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; 
pressure chassis lubrication; motor-driven electric horn; unusually long springs; new type water-tight 
windshield. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Sport 
Touring, $1025; Sport Roadster, 975; Club Coupe, *985; Four-Passenger Coupe, *1235; Sedan, #1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Never put off buying pajamas 
until it’s lime to pul them on 
—for then they can’t be bought 
with discretion! But you can 
buy them at any one of our 
13,000 dealers at any time, 
during the business day. 
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Now to go sound asleep 


OFTLY clad within the ample roominess of Faultless Pajamas, the day has 
ended. Now for sound, comfortable sleep . . . to sleep as undisturbed as the 
sleep of childhood. 


Faultless Pajamas and other Faultless Nightwear are tailored for sleep. They are 
cut to conform to the lines of the body. At the hip where roominess is most need- 
ed, Faultless Pajamas conform to the natural hip curve. There is no binding, 
chafing or bunching anywhere. The trousers are cut full length with plenty of 
room, and the sleeves are long with generous room at the elbow. The buttons 
stay on because of a distinctive Faultless way of reinforcing. 


Made of exquisite durable fabrics, carefully chosen, Faultless Nightwear is tailored 
for those men who respect and demand style in every garment—who love most of 
all, sound. comfortable sleep and luxurious lounging. There’s a Faultless garment 
to fit any pocket book, any stature. Demand Faultless Nightwear. 


The Faultless Sleepcoat. Something new. Something original. A pantsless 
pajama, tailored like a coat. Exquisite in finish and fabric. 


FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR CORPORATION 
(E. Rosenfeld & Company’) 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK CHICAGO 


f Rest assured = 
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“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!" | §) ACERS JING Sai’ 
x Pajamas Sleepcoats Nightshirts = KEY X SD S22 << 
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Boston “ 
Garter 
YilewG 


How did your garters leok ahs morning 


Lf in need of a new patr, try 


IP’ wdeweh “BOSTONS” 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
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AT PYTCHLEY HUNT* 


“Well, Archie, I see you've been buying some new tyres.” 





“New tyres? Not at all. I’ve driven those Kelly Cords steadily for nearly a vear now.” 


*Drawing by Laurence Fellows, London. 


— Kelly Kant-Slip Cord tires retain the ap 
pearance of newness for an astonishingly long 
time is, of course, a source of pride to the owner. 
But this is as nothing when compared to the satis 
faction derived from the long, economical mileage 
they deliver and the sense of safety given him by 
“the tread that removes the dread of skidding.” 
It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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The Millionth Car manufactured by th Buick Moto Co ve ’ 
photographed in front of the ‘Administtation Building at Flint, Michigan. 
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Buick has produced its millionth motor 
car and occupies a unique position in the 
industry through the attainment of this 
coveted production figure. 


Wonder is expressed at such an achieve- 
ment even when effected by a very iow 
priced car, and in the case of Buick, a 
quality automobile, the record is strik- 
ingly significant. 


The fact that the public has desired and 
purchased one million Buick cars, an 
unprecedented number in its price class, 
implies extraordinary respect for Buick 
power, reliability, comfort and beauty. 


It bespeaks unique and unquestioning 
public trust in Buick service, engineering 


and manufacturing methods, and in 
Buick ideals. 


Finally, it indicates an ever-widening 
preference for Buick and a belief in 
its superior value, extending even to 
people who could afford much higher 
priced cars. : 


Proud as the builders of Buick are at 
having reached this milestone, they are 
deeply conscious that it involves a high 
responsibility and it is their purpose to 
honor this obligation by continuous ad- 
herence to Buick ideals: 


—to the end that Buick shall always merit 
the recognition now so universally ac- 
corded—The Standard of Comparison. 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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AUTOMOBILES ARE 
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From your first step, to the one 
you have just taken, you have 
traveled nearly all of the way in 
hosiery—a long and intricate 
pathway leading back to small 
beginnings. In these exacting 
days Phoenix leads in sales every- 
where, because it is bringing to 
the modern and strenuous path- 
ways of unnumbered millions of 
men, women and children un- 
matched miles of hosiery security 
and elegance at minimum cost. 
Then why should not your next 
step in progress be Phoenix clad? 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 
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ELL a th ARROW COLLAR. 
introduction 1 for Spring A smartly turned out 


style with - rolling front that adds greatly 


to one’s comfort and appearance. 


ARROW COLLARS 


CLUETT, PEABODY (¢¥ CO, Suc, Makers. 
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COUPE 


Modish of outline, and with interior comfort completely expressed, 
the 4-passenZer Reo Coupe has mechanical goodness to match. 
Simple control and easy-driving, qualities win feminine approval. 











The rugged Reo six-cylinder 50 h.p. 
engine is eagerly responsive to driv- 
ing, conditions of city traffic, desert 
trails, paved ways or mountain 
grades. With its 4-bearing, crank- 
shaft (balanced dynamically and 
statically), intake valves in head, 
large ports, aluminum alloy pistons 
and ground cylinders, it truly typi- 


Cradled in an inner-frame, and 
more nearly on a plane with the 
rear axle, major power units drive 
with remarkable smoothness. A 13- 
plate clutch, separately-mounted 
transmission with large-faced Zears, 
and a sturdy, quietly operatin’ rear 
axle are further examples of chassis 





fies Reo reliability. dependability. 


REO MOTOR, Isr COMPANY 
ansing, ichigan 
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_ FOUR hours a day year-round pro- 
duction maintained by workmen trained in our 
own modern plant enables us, without curtailment 
of quality, to effect savings which constantly are 
passed on to Vacuum Cup Tire users. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Jeannette, Pa. 
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How to be Free of 
Investment Cares 


HERE is a way out for investors who wish 

they did not have to be watching constantly 
the bond market and stock market, money rates 
legislation, Europe, and the current reports of 
companies in which their money is invested. It 
is perfectly possible for you to devote a part of 
your money to worry-free investments which, 
incidentally, will pay you a surprisingly handsome 
return. 


7% and No Worries 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds require no attention 
except on semi-annual interest dates, and then only 
to cash coupons. A closed first mortgage on a 
single piece of income-earning property, plus the 
additional safeguards surrounding every issue, have 
established the unbroken safety record of these 
bonds. People in every State, many of them in- 
experienced in investment matters, are getting up 
to 7% interest from Miller Bonds without a break. 
The expert investor can do no better. 


“CREATING GOOD INVESTMENTS” 


Every investor who would like toown at least some securi- 
ties that call for no laborious attention, and who relishes a 
good return, will find interesting information in our book- 
let, “Creating Good Investments.” You will put yourself 
under no obligation in mailing the attached coupon for a 


copy. 
$100 Bonds $500 Bonds $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly—Yield: up to 7% 


G.L.MILLCER & G. 


1906 CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
In the Heart of the Mid-Town Financial Section—One Block from Grand Central Station 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
ATLANTA MEMPHIS KNOXVILLE 


“First—The Investor's Welfare” 





TO SAVE TIME-MAIL THIS COUPON 








G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
1906 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East g2nd Street, New York. 
Dear Sirs: Please send me the booklet “Creating Good Investments,” and 
illustrated circular describing one of your first mortgage bond issues paying 7%. 


NAME Sain 








ADDRESS es 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Investment Board 


Vanity Fair’s Survey of the Investment Field 


Vanity Fair’s Financial Editor will gladly answer all questions 
from readers concerning securities, bonds, and kindred financial 
topics. There is no charge for this service. 


This department is now running monthly a MID-TOWN FINAN- 


CIAL SECTION. 


New Yorkers whose business is up-town or 


visitors to the city will find there the addresses of houses or branch 
houses offering the same facilities and services as can be obtained 
in the down-town financial district. 


At the end of the editorial article below you will find a list of booklets 
on current investment topics, published by well-known financial 
houses. Any of these booklets can be obtained free on request, either 
to Vanity Fair or to the houses issuing them. 
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Transportation and the Farm Bloe 
By F. SCHNEIDER, Jr. 


with regard to transportation. Po- 

litical developments within the next 
several months will determine whether 
we are to have adequate and efficient 
transportation; they will also decide 
whether hundreds of thousands of inves- 
tors are to have their savings preserved or 
imperiled. To say that the very continu- 
ation of prosperity hangs in the balance 
would hardly be an exaggeration. Quite 
possibly the issue may be clouded by the 
politicians and ignored by a large and 
indifferent part of the population. But 
the consequences of the decisions taken 
cannot be escaped. Everyone is affected 
by the character of our transportation 
service and by the standing of railroad 
credit. Unless impending issues are met 
squarely and decided fairly the country 
will have to pay the price in terms of in- 
adequate service and diminished pros- 
perity. 

For some time past railroad securities 
have been losing their position as the 
country’s premier investments. For ex- 
ample, just before the start of the world 
war the average price of 25 railroad stocks 
as computed by the Annalist stood 20 
points above a similar average for 25 
industrial stocks. At the end of last year 
the relationship had been reversed: the 
rails were some 50 points below the in- 
dustrials. The 25 rails were, furthermore, 
approximately 20 points lower than just 
before the start of the war; they were 
over 30 points lower than at the start of 
1912. Standard railroad stocks have de- 
preciated, in other words, both relatively 
and absolutely. 

This same tendency has been apparent 
during the present bull market. Indus- 
trials have advanced more sharply, have 
reacted less and have displayed better 
rallying power. Rails reached their peak 
last September and at the time of writing 
are some 8 points below it, while indus- 
trials established a new peak in March 
and still hang well around the high point 
of last fall. All during this bull market it 
has been difficult to arouse enthusiasm 
over rails. Trading in them has been 
relatively quiet. Standard railroad stocks, 
which used to sell on a 5 per cent yield 
basis, now command little better than a 
7 per cent basis. This is simply another 
way of saying, of course, that railroad 
credit has suffered. 

The cause of this state of affairs is not 
difficult to find. It lies partly in in- 
creased government regulation of the car- 
riers, which robs them of their initiative, 
and partly in the political factors which 
have been intruded into the situation. 
As is generally known, the railroads now 
have their income and expenses pretty 
well prescribed for them. Rates are fixed 


T E country faces a critical decision 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
while wages and working conditions are 
regulated by the Railroad Labor Board. 
As a result the roads have not the ability 
to influence income or to control expenses 
which characterizes an industrial enter- 
prise. Both rates and wages are adjusted 
on a national basis; and the railroad work- 
ers’ unions are national and powerful. 

Government regulation of transporta- 
tion probably was inevitable and is, the. 
oreticaily at least, desirable. Granted sci- 
entific, fair-minded and far-seeing ad- 
ministration, such regulation would in- 
sure adequate service to the public and 
protection to the railroads. Political in- 
terference with this kind of regulation, 
however, has had most unfortunate re- 
sults. This interference makes itself felt 
partly in pressure by Congress and the 
Administration on the regulatory bodies 
and partly in direct legislative action by 
Congress. Well-organized groups, such 
as the railroad unions on the one hand 
and the farm bloc on the other, are able 
to influence regulatory and _ legislative 
action. In the natural course of events 
the carriers have found themselves caught 
between the lower millstone of high wages 
and the upper millstone of inadequate 
rates. 


EALIZING the trend of things and 

the dangers of the situation, Congress 
passed, after a great deal of pulling and 
hauling, the Transportation Act of 1920. 
For years radical politicians had indulged 
in wild talk concerning inflated railroad 
capitalization. They had maintained 
that if “watered” stock were disregarded, 
and the actual physical value of the 
transportation system were taken as 
the basis, a fair return on the latter 
would provide the country with cheap 
and efficient transportation. This prit- 
ciple was accepted by the Transportation 
Act, which instructs the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prescribe rates 
which will produce a fair return on the 
property valuations arrived at by. the 
Commission after careful examinations. 
The fair return has been set by the Com- 
mission at 534 per cent. 

This so-called “guarantee” clause has 
been the subject of much misapprehet- 
sion. It has been assumed that the Act 
guarantees the carriers a 534 per cent 
return. It does nothing of the kind, 3 
may be seen from the actual income 0 
the roads since the act went into effect. 
During 1922, for example, earnings 
amounted to only 4.14 per cent; and that 
is all the roads got or can hope to gt 
for that year. As a matter of fact, rather 
than being guaranteed anything, the 
roads must divide with the government, 

(Continued on page 14) 
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COTTON 


The statistical 

position from a 

market stand- 

point explained 
in our 


COTTON FACTS 


Circular sent upon request 








Moyse & Holmes 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 
67 Exchange Place NEW YORK 
Telephone: Rector 2908-13 
Uptown Office 
RITZ CARLTON BLDG., 


47th St. & Madison Ave. 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 6843 

















—— 


Kelley, Drayton & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Exchange Place New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE 


50 East 42nd St., 


(Corner Madison Avenue) 


Tel. Vanderbilt 2124 




















Vanity Fair’s 
Information 
Service 


The financial sec- 
tion of Vanity Fair 
is rendering a gen- 
uineservicetoread- 
ers regarding their 
investment prob- 
lems. 


Your inquiry will 
receive our careful 
attention. 


C4 


Write to us 
without obligation 


Financial Department 
Vanity Fair 


19 West 44th St. New York City 























Strong railroads 
in your strong box 


TRENGTH of purpose built the 
S great American Railway Systems— 
and strength of purpose starts men on the 
road to financial independence through 
regular investment in well-secured bonds. 


A good railroad bond makes a good 
beginning—the man who invests in such 
a bond buys a security backed by one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of our 
national public necessities. 


Let us send you our list of carefully 
selected railroad and other bonds which 
meet our exacting standards of character 
and strength. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


HOT 

















Munds & 
Winslow 


MEMBERS 


N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
N. Y. COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


25 Broad St. (Ground Floor) 


Telephone Broad 7400 


342 Madison Ave. 
(Canadian Pacific Building) 
Telephone Vanderbilt 0143 


911 15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Our Stock and 
Cotton Letters 


Sent on request 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


The Trend of Trade 


Conditions in our basic indus- 

tries are always undergoing 

changes. A digest of current 

conditions in several important 

lines is given in our May 
Financial Letter. 

Copies to investors upon request 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
HOTEL AMBASSADOR 
NEW YORK 
Main Office, 120 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 




















TIME TESTED 


Regular dividends have 

always been promptly 

paid on the following 
TAX FREE preferred stocks: 


Brown-Beckwith Co. $100 
Greenfield Tap & Die 98 
Babcock Printing Press 98 
F. H. Roberts 98 
Converse Rubber Shoe 88 
Stafford Company 98 
Metropolitan Filling Stations 10 
New Haven Clock 22 
Springfield Ice 88 
Page & Shaw 88 
Federal Bearings 87 
E. E. Gray Co. 8% 


Cut this out and mark those on 
which you wish detailed information 


Earnest E. Smith, Inc. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St. 
FA Boston ~~) 
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The Seal of Safetv 


There is no 
Substitute 
for Safety 


SAFETY is the one supreme and in- 
dispensable quality in an invest- 
ment. In selecting securities you 
would do well to make sure of the 
safety of your funds before you even 
consider any other of its qualities. 


Straus Bonds are safe—safe because 
of the care and vigilance with which 
they are selected and purchased and 
the rigid system of safeguards, 
known as the Straus Plan, which 
surrounds them. The best indication 
of their safety is our record—41 
years without loss to any investor— 
and their unvarying prompt pay- 
ment of both principal and interest. 


Write for our booklet, “Forty-one 
Years Without Loss To Any Inves- 
tor,” which tells about the Straus 
Plan in detail, and for carefully 
selected offerings of sound Straus 
first mortgage bonds, Call at one of 
our offices or write today and ask for 


BOOKLET F-1315 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILpInG Straus BulLpinc 


565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 


New York Cuicaco 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 


6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
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Transportation and the Farm Bloc 


(Continued from page 12) 


under the recapture clause of the act, any 
earnings in excess of 6 per cent on valua- 
tion. 

To review briefly the main develop- 
ments since the Transportation Act went 
into effect, it is sufficient to state that the 
roads were left with a rate structure some 
77 per cent higher than that before the 
war, with a level of wages 118 per cent 
higher, and with their physical property 
in need of rehabilitation on account of 
undermaintenance during the period of 
Federal control. Their earnings were 
poor, the return on valuation being almost 
nothing in 1920, 3.3 per cent in 1921 
and 4.1 per cent in 1922. Reductions in 
rates and wages left them 59 and g2 per 
cent respectively above prewar. Finally, 
the reductions in shopmen’s wages 
ordered by the Labor Board last year 
resulted in a protracted strike which 
caused great losses and hampered efforts 
to meet the heavy traffic demands of the 
fall and winter. At the present time the 
roads are accused, by union agitators and 
radicals who wish nationalization, of 
failing to meet the demands laid upon 
them, and are threatened by the farm 
bloc radicals with legislation looking to a 
repeal of certain provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act and to the lowering of 
rates. 

As a matter of fact, the performance of 
the railroads during the past year has 
been distinctly creditable. Combatting a 
strike which was maintained in defiance 
of the officia] regulatory bodies and public 
opinion, the rads have carried an un- 
precedented traffic with remarkably little 
delay. The country’s transportation sys- 
tem emphatically has not broken down. 
All previous records for car loadings have 
been surpassed and the proportion of 
bad-order cars, which rose to 15.3 per 
cent when the strike was at its maximum, 
has been reduced to g per cent. Bad- 
order locomotives have been reduced 
from 30.6 per cent to about 20. No effort 
or expense has been spared to meet the 
emergency and the companies have made 
good to an extent which deserves com- 
mendation. Taking the roads as a whole, 
plant and equipment are now in better 
condition than at any time since the end 
of the war and heavy buying of new equip- 
ment testifies to an intention to provide 
the facilities needed to carry a huge 
traffic during the coming fall. 

What threatens to block the return to 
normal in railroad earnings and service is 
the announced program of the farm bloc. 
The radicals, having found that railroad 
capitalization is not watered and that 
property valuations cannot be used as a 
club to force rate cuts, now want to 
repudiate the Transportation Act. They 
state in unmistakable terms their inten- 
tion of securing lower rates. The danger 
of the situation lies in the fact that the 
Administration’s hold on Congress is 
shaky and that it needs the support of 
certain states which the radicals repre- 
sent. 


YMPATHY with the farmer is thor- 

oughly justified. Though his position 
is improving, he is still, economically 
speaking, the country’s chief sufferer. 
The prices of the things he produces are 
far below the average, his purchasing 
power is impaired and he is still in debt. 
That excessive credits and a mistaken 
marketing policy played a large part in 
his downfall is beside the point. He must 
pay high prices for the things he buys and 
receive low prices for the things he sells. 

Peculiarly enough, he must, in effect, 
pay the freight both on what he buys and 
what he sells. The price of such products 
as grain is determined in the world mar- 
ket, and the prices which the farmer re- 
ceives are world prices less the cost of 
carrying them to world markets. The 
farmer in the southwest sees that with 
wheat at $1.20 a bushel at Chicago, he 


receives something like $1.00. Nothing 
could be more natural than for him to 
conclude that a reduction in the freight 
rate would help to relieve his situation 
His feelings on the subject are the more 
intense if the railroads serving him are 
moderately prosperous. Furthermore, the 
railroad is close at hand and is a concrete 
reminder of his difficulties. It only too 
frequently becomes a convenient symbol 
of his difficulties and an outlet for his 
resentment. Politicians naturally ar 
quick to exploit such a situation. 

Sympathizing with the farmer should 
not, however, be allowed to obscure the 
facts of the matter. His troubles spring 
not from freight rates but from impaired 
foreign markets. Wheat is low because 
nearly one-third of our crop has to be 
exported; and Europe is unable to buy 
freely. The cure for the situation lies jn 
getting Europe back onto a stable basis, 
What the farmer needs is a_ practical 
American foreign policy. Such a solution 
unfortunately does not appeal to the 
politicians as representing practical poli- 
tics. Part of them are bitterly opposed 
to any codperation with Europe and 
others see in domestic demagogy an 
easier and more concrete way of appealing 
to the electorate. Yet no real solution of 
the farmers’ difficulties will be had until 
foreign markets are rehabilitated; and 
politicians who look beyond the exigen- 
cies of the moment will do well to recog. 
nize this fact. 

Cheap transportation is, of course, 
greatly to be desired. If we wish to 
obtain it we must be prepared, however, 
to face facts. Wages consume 50 per 
cent of railroad income. Without further 
wage reductions rates cannot be appreci- 
ably reduced without crippling the car- 
riers. Politicians do not, however, care 
to be counted in favor of lowering wages. 
They prefer to talk about reducing rates. 


Ppa rather than, cheap _transporta- 
tion is what the country should aim 
at. If goods cannot be moved with rea- 
sonable promptness, a theoretically lower 
rate is without value. And the fact is that 
cheap transportation, if secured at the 
expense of proper maintenance and ex- 
pansion, is, in the long run, expensive 
transportation. Carrying capacity must 
keep pace with the growth of the country. 
This is the main transportation problem. 
To keep carrying capacity growing and to 
keep existing facilities in efficient condi- 
tion, the railroads must constantly secure 
large amounts of new capital. They must 
secure this capital from the public. If 
the roads are treated unfairly and their 
credit is impaired, the public will not in- 
vest in railroad securities. In that case 
capital will cost the railroads more and 
expansion of facilities will lag behind re- 
quirements. In each case the result will 
be poorer and more expensive transpor- 
tation. 

Railroad credit already has been im- 
paired. Financing extensions and im- 
provements by issues of common or even 
preferred stock has’ become extremely 
difficult. A greater and greater propot- 
tion of new funds have had to be rals 
through the issuance of mortgage bonds— 
an unhealthy development. The cost of 
borrowing has increased. Passage of the 
Transportation Act measurably improved 
this situation. The Act laid down the 
principle that the carriers are entitled to 
a fair return on actual value; it com- 
mitted the government to a just and 
continuous policy. While the results 90 
far have not been particularly brilliant 
as far as earnings are concerned, they 
have been encouraging. Given a cCom- 
tinuation of the existing set-up, the roads 
have a good chance to survive, grow and 
render efficient service. The companies 
clearly are anxious to live up to the oppor 
tunity. They spent $440,000,000 for new 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Over 2200 
Banking Offices 


Located in all parts of the 
world, and acting as our corre- 
spondents, provide for the safe 
and convenient carrying of 


they extend to him a complete 
banking service. 


A special pamphlet describing 
our Circular Letters of Credit 
will be sent upon request. 
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The Bridge of Independence 


The man who is building a 
comfortable estate for himself 
and his family is crossing the 
bridge that leads towards inde- 
pendence. The strength of 
this bridge depends on the 
securities he buys. 


Five or ten years from now this 
money, if invested in the First 
Mortgage Real Estate bonds we 
offer for sale, will carry him across 
to the comforts and the pride of 
financial independence. 


You shouldstart crossing this bridge 


today whether you have $100 or 
$10,000 to invest. 


With our Budget Department we 
can aid you to plan the wise spend- 
ing of your income; through our 
new Business Department we can 
suggest investing in First Mort- 
gage Real Estate bonds safeguarded 
carefully by our formula of safety 
which has proved itself over a long 
period of years. 


Write today for full information 
about this service and some espe- 
cially attractive bonds yielding 
64%. 


Ask for Booklet V-318 
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Ask for A°B°A Cheques at your bank. 


The Agent ofthe American Bankers Association for these cheques is 
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community growth in 16 
states are causing an in- 
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New Booklet 


on 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


It contains interesting 
charts and air pictures of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
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Muskogee, Pueblo, Mobile, 
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Bon Voyage Box 







On Sailing Day 


The pleasures of an ocean trip, im- 
promptu teas, and delightful care- 
free hours on deck are made more 
keenly enjoyable by the most ac- 
ceptable parting gift—one of Dean’s 


Bon Voyage Boxes filled with ex- 
quisite dainties, Dean’s Cakes and 
Candies, packed to preserve fresh- 
ness: $2.50 to $40.00. 


628 Fifth Ave., New York 





Price List 
on Request 
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HE unusual care in 
designing these Eng- 


lish shoes gives that very 
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dressed man. 


$14.00 
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Hand Tailored 
Sport Clothes 








For Golf 


Three- and Four-Piece 
Suits designed in two 
style coats of imported 
Scotch Sporting Tweeds. 


All custom tailored hand work 
and design by 


CZ Shaliing rXitot, 


523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 








Fashions and Pleasures 


of New York 


By JOHN McMULLIN 


am speaking now of our night life. 

t sounds like heresy, but seriously, 
it is the truth. And facts might just as 
well be faced. We not only have that spe- 
cial something, which has made the Paris 
of night hours so desirable a place to be, 
but in addition, we have an atmosphere 
which exists only here, and is something 
all our own. 

It used to be that only in Paris could 
one dine at some amusing restaurant and 
linger long over dinner in surroundings 
suited to conversation, good food and dis- 
tinguished company. But we have found 
that pleasure out at last, amid all the roar 
of jazz bands, with the result that in our 
midst has come up, almost over night, 
such a place as ‘‘Petrouchka,” in East 
Fiftieth Street. There the food is good, 
conversation comes to one as by inspira- 
tion, and it is just the place to entertain 
the distinguished. There is nothing dis- 
appointing about it. It has been admir- 
ably decorated by that justly famous 
Russian artist, Remisoff, and of course 
there is music. Soft romantic melodies 
that fire the eyes, come from the Trigane 
band at the end of the long room, and, 
strangely enough, one can actually dance 
to them oneself in an inspired fashion. 
At eight o’clock there is a chorus who sing 
wistfully and meltingly. 

In fact, the whole place is very reminis- 
cent of other places one has known in 
Europe and has somehow learned to for- 
get, in the presence of brass bands and the 
“LL”. It quite cast a spell over me. Also 
the food was full of Russian surprises. 
And it is so comforting to be able safely to 
recommend food which is bound to please. 

That is not all in the way of revelations 
at Fifty East Fiftieth. After one, when 
dancing has become tiresome, and one 
would really rather be alone (for two) 
there is the “‘Gipsy Room,” at the top of 
the house of ‘‘Petrouchka’’, where it is 
quite “the thing” to go and sit on cush- 
ions on the floor, drink coffee, listen to 
more of those strange Russian melodies 
and—talk, 


Pes's has nothing on New York! I 
I 


An Egyptian Cabaret 

j Russians are still going strong. 

The now famous “Russian Eagle” in 
East Seventh Street and the Russian Inn, 
in West Thirty-Seventh Street, are mak- 
ing all New Yorkers familiar with the art 
of the Russian Chef as well as the art of 
dining for dining’s sake, which has, more 
or less, come into fashion again through the 
adventof thethree places mentionedabove. 

But still newer is the Egyptian era in 
cabaret history. The “Rendezvous” 
is the first to sound the note and has 
blossomed out in a sort of Madame Tous- 
seau’s-Wax-Works edition of recent Egyp- 
tian discoveries. Miss Gilda Gray enacts 


| the roll of King Tut’s wife and as usual 
| looks very lovely. It has become quite 


smart to open cabarets with an invita- 
tion performance. The Rendezvous 
started this fashion and again had a very 
brilliant and smart audience to start off 
its new show. And by the way the 
Collegians still play there, apropos of 
nothing in particular—just good dance 
music. 

The Palais Royal has an excellent band, 
even if Paul Whiteman has gone to Europe, 
and I must insist that anyone who has 
not been there since Norman Bet Geddes 
decorated the place, must go at once. Itis 
one of the sights of New York and a great 
artistic achievement. And, mark you, it 
is a cabaret that has bought this great 
artist’s work, just as it is a restaurant 
manager who had Remisoff decorate 
his wall. 


The Club Gallant 

5 pp Club Gallant is having even a 

greater success than at first with its 
night life in Washington Square. The 
show there is good and witty, that deco- 
rative person, Kowak, has more of the 
same startling dresses that she has always 
been famous for since the days of her ca- 
reer with the Chicago Opera Ballet. These 
are a small show in themselves. Summer 
will bring a fad of dining at the Club Gal- 
lant, then uptown to dance, or dining up- 
town, followed by a drive in an open cab 
or taxi, and down to Washington Square 
to dance. It is an idea! In either case, it 
means a drive in the cool of the evening 
between acts. 

The Bossert Roof over in Brooklyn, I 
always recommend for the first hot nights 
in June, since I discovered it myself one 
night in June three years ago. It is a per- 
fect place to dine of a hot night. One must 
go early, by seven at the latest, to get a 
table by the rail. From this point of van- 
tage, there is no view like it in the world. 
To see the city of New York fade into the 
twilight and the light begin to shine in the 
dusk, from a position in the clouds, is 
something never to be forgotten.... 
Remember this advice. 

Summer is the time for going astray. 
The smart people forget to be smart. 
The others who have dreamed about ex- 
cursions and picnics during the winter 
months, have an opportunity to learn 
all over again how dreadful such experi- 
ences may be. However, no good New 
Yorker can go through a summer with- 
out a spree at Coney Island. I think there 
is no better way to begin the spree than 
by dining in the recessed garden at the 
back of Feltman’s, where the food is ex- 
cellent and the beer—very near beer. 
From the tranquil peace and excellent 
service of this secluded spot, one is pre- 
cipitated into the throng to indulge in 
the wild pleasures of the scenic railway, 
the shoot-the-shoots and even the follies 
of the Tatoo man, if the party gets 
hectic enough. 
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London's 
Best Clothes 


At New Pork’s Lowest Prices 


Ready-to-don 
To-be-made 


- $37.50 to $55 
- + $65.00 to $85 


Big savings 
in these pritre! 


bd 
LTD. 


Mn English Shop for American Men 


10 E. E. 44* Street ~2 John Street 
GQifth Avenue Near Broadway 








CORRECT 
CLOTHES 


FOR 
DAY, EVENING 


AND 


SPORT WEAR 


GOLF - RIDING 
THE HUNT - POLO 





Ladies’ Riding Coats 
Breeches and Sport Coats 





Copyright 1923 by Stadler & Stadler 


STADLER & STADLER. 


MEN'S TAILORS 
785 FIFTH AVENUE, 59TH ST., NFW YORK 

















Mc Cutcheon’s 


For the Man 
Shirts, Collars and 


Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.—All at the 
lowest prices consist- 
ent with oauality. 
Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 


Established 
1855 


Registered 
Trade Mark 














Sack Suits $48 to $59 


Made up in imported Flannels, 
Saxonys, Worsteds and Chev- 
iots. Flap and Patch pockets, 
half and skeleton lined. 


Top Coats, Sport Suits 
Dinner Suits and 
Furnishings 


Culh ngsworth 
Twelve East Forty-sixth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


























The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2:15 o’clock 
Evenings at 8:15 o'clock 
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Look for this 
label to iden- 
ify genuine 
erkley-Knits 





“The Tie of a 
Thousand Knots” 


Every Berkley-Knit has 
the individuality that 
expresses good taste and 
style. It characterizes 
the man who wears it. 
Men’s Apparel Shops 
that feature quality 


will offer you 
“Berkley-Knits.” 
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Little, Brown e& Company’s 
Recent Fiction Successes 











A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 
IF WINTER COMES 
Thirty-sixth Printing, $2.00 


Cosmo Hamilton’s 
THE RUSTLE OF SILK 
Fifth Printing, $1.90 


Mary Johnston’s 
1492 
Seventh Printing, $2.50 


William Dudley Pelley’s 
THE FOG 
Sixth Printing, $2.00 


Howerd Vincent O’Brien’s 
TRODDEN GOLD 
Fifth Printing, $2.00 


Hal G. Evarts’ 


TUMBLEWEEDS 
Second Printing, $1.75 


ments of New Books. 


Boston 








B UY these Books from Your Bookseller—but let us 
keep you informed of our new publications. We 
issue A Catalogue of Publications in General Literature; 
A Catalogue of Books for Boys and Girls; and Announce- 
We shall be glad to send you any 
of these free of charge on request. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Publishers 


A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 
THIS FREEDOM 
Ninth Printing, $2.00 


Jeffery Farnol’s 
PEREGRINE’S PROGRESS 
Third Printing, $2.00 


Henry James Forman’s 


THE MAN WHO LIVED 
IN A SHOE 


Fifth Printing, $1.90 


Edison Marshall’s 


THE ISLE OF 
RETRIBUTION 


Second Printing, $1.75 


Henry Walsworth Kinney’s 
THE CODE OF THE 
KARSTENS 

Fourth Printing, $2.00 
































The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 











New, Revised and Enlarged Edition 


HOW TO PLAY 
PUNG-CHOW 


(MAH JONG) 
By L. L. HARR 


Mr than fifty pages of new 
matter and many diagrams 
have been added in this new edition 
of the ome authoritative book on 
Pung-Chow. The feature which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other books is 
the series of chapters on every phase 
of scientific play. (Most other books 
give a page or two of hints and let it 
go at that.) In addit’on to these 
chapters, three illustrative games 
taken from actual play are given in 
complete detail, with comment on 
the more important plays. 
From Your Bookseller or Direct From 
the Publisher, $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, N. Y.C. 














Women in 
Love 


By D. H. Lawrence 
Formerly $15, now $2.50 
Casanova’s Homecoming 
By Arthur Schnitzler 
Formerly $10, now $2.50 
A Young Girl’s Diary 
With a Preface by Sigmund Freud $5.00 
THOMAS SELTZER, 

5 W. 50th St., New York 
































THE VEGETABLE. 


FROM PRESIDENT TO POSTMAN 
By F. SCOTT J 
FITZGERALD 


Farce, burlesque, 
comedy, or disquisition 
on “boobery,” this 
three-act play is one 
of the most amusing 
books ever published. 
It is brilliant satire. 

| $1.75 at all bookstores # 

| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
























A Selection of Bric-a-Brae 


Notes on Contemporary Fiction 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 


Disappearance of Miss Stein 


ERTRUDE STEIN’S new book, 
Geography and Plays (The Four 
Seas), contains examples of all her 
previous literary manners, together with a 
number of new ones. We have—progress- 
ing backwards—the broken conversations 
of Have They Attacked Mary—He Gig- 
gled, which seem to be intended to render 
social atmospheres; the still-lifes of Tender 
Buttons; the long ruminating monotonous 
“portraits” of her earlier more intelligible 
manner; and finally a few short stories 
which come nearer than anything else she 
has done since to the superb studies of 
character in her first book, Three Lives. 
One of these—Miss Furr and Miss 
Skeene—makes Geography and Plays 
worth while, even if you are not able to 
understand a word of two-thirds of the 
rest of the book. In this story, Miss Stein, 
like Henry James, has evolved the method 
necessary for her theme: if the story were 
not told in this queer way, it could not be 
told at all; there would be no story. 
Miss Stein is an extraordinarily inter- 
esting figure and deserves to be written of 
at length. On the evidence of her early 
works, it would appear that there must be 
behind her later ones a remarkable feeling 
for beauty and a vigorous and subtle intel- 
ligence. But they have become almost en- 
tirely inaccessible. She seems to have 
spun herself away into a cocoon and left 
us no clue to unravel it. Browning, Mere- 
dith, Henry James, James Joyce have suc- 
cessively had their mysteries revealed; 
but there seems to be no key to Gertrude 
Stein. That she manages to remain im- 
pressive in spite of this fact is a strange 
triumph of her sincerity and distinction. 


Huysmans After Forty Years 


| by dekinggritae A Rebours has at last 
been translated into English (forty 
years too late for its period) and is now to 
be had as Against the Grain (Lieber and 
Lewis). This curious and amusing work— 
which launched Dorian Gray on his ca- 
reer of crime—enjoyed at the end of the 
century a great reputation for being dan- 
gerous and sinister. Huneker was bab- 
bling about it all his life, and Arthur 
Symons still refers to it with shudders. 
It was, in fact, a sort of testament of the 
period. But it is extremely difficult today 
to see how anyone could be much aroused 
by it. Huysmans himself, in a preface 
which rather regrettably is not included 
in the translation, said that when he re- 
read it some years after he had written it 
he could nct help laughing. That is the 
chief pleasure to be derived from it now: 
Des Esseintes is a great humorous crea- 
tion. His elaborate attempts to achieve 
happiness through every perverse and 
recondite pleasure have come to read to a 
later generation like a series of comic 
catastrophes. 

Nor is this altogether for the reason 
that it is hard for us today to take seri- 
ously the attitude of the decadence; it is 
also because Huysmans himself never 
quite shared that attitude either. He was 
a naturalist at heart and common sense is 
always stepping in, to overturn, in A 
Rebours, his paradis artificiels. When Des 
Esseintes decorates a large turtle to fit 
exactly into the pattern of his rug—in- 
stead of letting it pass for an aesthetic 
triumph, as Oscar Wilde would probably 
have done, Huysmans cannot resist the 


realistic temptation of making the turtle 
die and spoil the experiment. A Rebours, 
though it constitutes a sort of encyclo. 
paedia of taste at the end of the century, 
really does not make the decadent vision 
quite as seductive as it was capable of 
being made—not only for the reason indi- 
cated above but also because of Huys- 
mans’ curious spiritual aridity, which 
haunts even the gaudiest of his works like 
a great uneasy hollow ghost. We are 
made uncomfortable by the vacuum of the 
soul which the author himself feels so 
acutely—which drove him from diabolism 
to Catholicism without ever firding sal- 
vation ineither. For though he shovelled 
in the ornaments, the ceremonies and 
the curiosities of the Church for all he 
was worth, I cannot feel that in his later 
books any more than in his earlier that 
void has ever been filled. His Cathedral 
is a cathedral without a religion—an edi- 
fice as barren as a lecture hall. No jew- 
eled stained glass of style ever seems to 
tint that jour blafard. All his stone incrus- 
tations of carving prove vain as bait fora 
Holy Ghost. So in A Rebours, though the 
cage is constructed of profane instead 
of sacred objets d’art, it catches not the 
real soul of the decadence but only his 
own perplexed empty heart. 


Two Comedies 


[HE Oxford Circus, by Raymond Mor- 
timer and Hamish Miles (Knopf), 
burlesques the most recent offshoot of 
the school of A Rebours and Dorian Gray. 
For Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s Sinister 
Street, though it contains itself a carica- 
ture of the fin de siécle, was in reality only 
a prolongation of it. Michael Fane, like 
those earlier heroes—grounded in Walter 
Pater—has set out to enjoy every exqui- 
site moment and to enjoy as many kinds 
of moments as possible. 

Every victim of Mr. Compton Macken- 
zie should read The Oxford Circus. As 
parody, the best of it combines the high 
spirits and the literary dexterity of Max 
Beerbohm’s Christmas Garland. Mtr. 
Mortimer and Mr. Miles take Mr. Mack- 
enzie’s florescent and precious style—the 
thousand-flowered, odorous clematis 
which concealed such a commonplace 
dwelling—and by carrying it just a little 
further make it exquisitely ridiculous.— 
But beyond this the book succeeds in 
attaining a sort of independent comic life. 
You read it with the same sort of fascina- 
tion as you read Zuleika Dobson. Alto- 
gether, it is a very refreshing piece of 
nonsense in a period when far too much 
of the nonsense is intended seriously. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald’s play The Vege- 
table (Scribner’s) is, in some ways, one of 
the best things he has done. In it he has 
a better idea than he usually has of what 
theme he wants to develop, and it does 
not, as his novels sometimes have, carry 
him into regions beyond his powers of 
flight. It is a fantastic and satiric comedy 
carried off with exhilarating humor. One 
has always felt that Mr. Fitzgerald ought 
to write dialogue for the stage and this 
comedy would seem to prove it. I do not 
know of any dialogue by an American 
which is lighter, more graceful or more 
witty. His spontaneity makes his many 
bad jokes go and adds a glamor to his 
really good ones. Will not the man- 
agers who essayed Roger Bloomer and The 
Adding Machine make an experiment with 
The Vegetable? 
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HAYMARKET 
LONDON 


Next to 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 














PLUS FOUR (s) 





The Plus Four House 


for 
The Plus Four Goods 
which 
Plus Four Men 
Require 


SUITS 
Woollies Ties Stockings 














FIFTH LARGE PRINTING 


MA XA 


By Rosert ELson 





“Vital, real, sparkling with 
life and vivacity; the charac- 
ter of Maxa is carefully and 
impressively drawn; decid- 
edly entertaining reading.” 

—New York Times 


Net $1.90 





SmMaLtt Maynarp & Company 

















A practical way to learn 
the finer points of Bridge 


Holding 
Hands 


Florence Irwin, author of “TheCom- 
plete Auction Player,” shows how to 
bid and playa series of actualhands, 


demonstrating important points 
with simple clarity. $1.50 
The Game of the hour! | 

Everybody's playing it. Read 


How to Play 


Mah Jong 


byJeanBray foracompleteexplana- 
tion of every detail of the game. Pro- 
fusely illustrated—easy to under- 
stand. $1.50 


At All Booksellers 
G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS NEW YORK 
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The GRISWOLD 


Eastern Point—NEW LONDON, CONN. 


ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


OPENS JUNE 14. 
The patronage of families 
of culture and refinement 
who enjoy spending their 
summer days at the sea- 
shore is especially desired. 


Overlooks the most im- 
portant yacht harbor on 
Long Island Sound. Fine 
motor roads and enchant- 
ing bridle paths radiate 
from it. 18-hole golf; then 
music and dancing at 
famous Shenecossett 
Country Club. Tennis, 
Sea Bathing. 
Delightful 
charming 


entertainment, 
social life. 


American Plan—Biltmore 
cuisine. Brokers office. 
Reservations or informa- 
tion at The Biltmore, New 
York, 

Jobn McE. Bowman, Pres. 
Earle E. Carley, Vice-Pres. 
C. A. Judkins, 
Mgr. 
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AMERICAN U5ST 











ATIONERY 


Considering that our 
“Regular Package” con- 
tains approximately two 
pounds of high grade 
bond paper (number 
one rag stock) it is 
quite natural that so 
many people should ask 
us outright “How do you 
do it?” The value is ex- 
traordinary. (, Name 
and address are fault- 
lessly printed on each 
sheet and envelope — 
brand new type being 
used for every order run. 
@ Briefly, American 
Stationery meets the 
need of a first - class 
household note paper so 
well that it is widely 
used for informal cor- 
respondencein the coun- 
try’s better homes. ( 
Order a trial package for 
your home; we know you | 
will delight in its use— 
we guarantee that you 
will be satisfied. 


FOO Sheek von 
1Otes ILO 


This comprises our“Reg- 
ular Package” which is 
made up as follows 
and mailed postpaid. 
PAPER: National Bank 
Bond—clear, white, fine 
textured; exquisite writ- 
ing surface. SIZE: Sheet 
6x7;envelopes to match. 
NK: Name and address, 
rinted as shown in il- 
ustration, in rich, dark 
blue ink. 
For orders west of Denver and 
outside United States,add 10%. 
Always remit with order. With 
our exceptional facilities and 
large plant, we fill all orders 
with amazing speed. We have 
no agents or branch plants. All 
American Stationery is sold by 
mail from Peru, Indiana,where 
we as originators of this type of 
note paper, have successfully 
manufactured it for eight years. 
















TheAmericanStationeryCo. 

620 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 

ic reas COerd i-—-- 
The American Stationery Co., 

620 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 
100 envelopes of American Stationery to be 
printed as shown on attached slip. (Note: To 
avoid errors, write or print copy plainly.) 

MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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Headquarters 
For Motorists 


ITHIN a half day’s 
motor journey of 
Briarcliff Lodge are many 
of the scenic, historical and 
sport centers of the east 


This is one of the excellent 
reasons why the Lodge is 
sought as Spring head- 
quarters by those who en- 


joy the good things of life 
Priatclif Page 


An Exclusive All-Year we 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Proprietor 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR 


t Westchester County, 
Co New York 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
imes Square 
Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conducted 
home. Much favored by women traveling with- 
out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
all best = Rates and booklet — _poeenen mn. 
- JOHNSON QUIN 
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THE NASSAU 

Lonc Beacu, Lonc IsLaNpD 
Restaurant and Dancing 

Hotel Garage Adjoining Open All Year 


HOTEL HARGRAVE 


West 72d St., through to 71st St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely fireproof. 
One block to72d St. entrance of Central Park. 
Comfort and refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet. 











**Half a Block from Herald Square”’ 
HOTEL COLLINGWOOD 
54 West 35th Street New York City 

Seto H. MOSELEY 


Select accommodations for 
discriminating people 


European Plan $2.50 up 














Forest Hills Inn 
American Plan Hotel. Open all year. 
15 mins. from Penn. Sta. Accommodations for 400 
GEORGE J. BERMBACH, Mgr. 
Tel. Boulevard 6290 


ATLANTIC CITY | 
THE SHELBURNE 


Directly on the Beach 
New addition open July Ist. Accommo- 
dations for 500. European plan exclusively. 
Phone, Atlantic City 1628 


‘fhe RAYMOR OY 


 Esropean Worlds Greatest Hotel Success 


upreme in Luxurious Co 
Plone end Perfect Service 





























PHILADELPHIA _ 














THE 
pemameint STRATFORD | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
| After the first visit, Philadelphia | 
| suggests only one hotel. 














| James P. A. O'Conor, Managing Director 











The World’s Supreme 
Travel Opportunity 


30,000 Miles of Panoramic Glory, Oriental 


Splendor and Tropical Luxuriance 


Foreign Shores, Exotic Peoples, Busy Marts and 
Entrancing Bazaars 


The Raymond-Whitcomb 1924 


Cruise Round-the-World 


(30th Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise) 
S. S. “Resolute” (frs# ') Oil Burning 
Sailing Eastbound from New York 
January 19, 1924 


Visiting the Mediterranean, Egypt, India, Ceylon, Java, Philip- 
pines, China, Japan (in the Cherry Blossom 
season) and the storied 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 
including Tahiti, Fiji and Samoa 
Early reservations desirable 


Cruise Booklet and rates on request 


The Voyage of Romance 


to the “Cradle of Civilization” 
The Raymond-Whitcomb 1924 


Mediterranean Cruise 
(3lst Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise) 
on the S. S. “‘Reliance”’ (foreign registry) 
Sister Ship of the “Resolute”’ 


From New York—February 9, 1924 
Visiting Spain, Algeria (with opportunity for ten day motoring 
trip through French Africa, including Constantine, Biskra and 
Tunis), Riviera, Italy, Tunis (Carthage), Greece, Turkey, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, Jugo-Slavia and Venice (with opportunity for a 
trip to Paris and London), Gibraltar (with opportunity for a trip 
to Madrid and Paris.) 

Early applicants receive the benefit of selections from a wide 
range of accommodations. Booklet and rates on request. 


Europe Tours 


There is still time for you to take advantage of ¢‘The Best in 
Travel’’ and see Europe this year. Raymond-Whitcomb Tours 
departing throughout the summer afford ideal opportunities for 
the discriminating traveler. 


Iceland-North Cape Cruise 
Sailing June 235. Just enough time left to make your arrange- 
ments for this Perfect Summer Vacation. Applications should be 
made at once to the nearest Raymond-Whitcomb Office. 


Also Tours to California, Alaska, Pacific Northwest, South 
America, Japan-China, Round-the-World. 


For Booklets and rates apply to nearest office. 


|| THE BEST IN TRAVEL | 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
225 Fifth Ave., 13538 Walnut St. 112 So. Dearborn St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


657 Market St. 515 Title Ins. Bldg. 
Executive Offices: 21 Beacon Street, Boston 











NEW ENGLAND 
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HOTEL 
Gommortwealth Rrve. 
at Dartmouth Street 


=>? 


Preferred by a 
Discriminating Clientele 


because of its unusual indivi- 
duality, the superiority of its 
location, and the maintenance 
by the management of tradi- 
tional standards of excellency, 
Quickly accessible to Boston’s 
attractions. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. & 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mgr. [= 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 














The LENOX The BRUNSWICK 


On Either Side of Copley Sq. 

















CALIFORNIA 











“IN SAN FRANCISCO 
IT’S THE PALACE” 


Comfort—convenience—distinction—the essen- 
tials of a good hotel. Located in the heart of 
the financial, theatre and shopping districts. 


THE PALACE HOTEL 


Management 
Halsey E. Manwaring 





CLARK'S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 
Tie MEDITERRANEAN 


surrey chartered, sumptuous S. S. 
BX C (White Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ 
cruise. 18 days in Egypt and ‘Palestine; Spain, 
Athens, Rome, etc. ve up, including ‘Hotels, 
Guides ‘{Drives, Fees, et 


CLARK'S 4th CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 19 by a specially chartered 
luxurious liner, over a fascinating itinerary 
including Havana, Panama Canal, San Fran- 
cisco, Hawaiian Islands. 14 days in Japan, 
China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, 
option 19 days in India, Rayee Riviera, with 
stop-over privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1,000 up 
Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, rimesBidg..N.¥. 


All America 
Goes to Sea 


This is a year of cruises. Cruises 
of every description and dura- 
tion, from the two-day cruises to 
Bermuda to the magnificent 
four-month voyages de luxe 
around the world. Big ships sail 
tomorrow, next week, next 
month, next year, for every point 
on the compass. . . . Interested? 
Then let us nase a cruise that 
will fit your specifications. Write 
us full details—the number in 
your party, the amount you want 
to spend, the time limit and 
any other information possible. 
There is no charge for this 
serv ic e. 


The Condé Nast Travel 


Bureau 
23 West 44th St. 








New York 
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CHATEAU FRONTENAC 


A’CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL ATOP OLD QUEBEC 
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THIS SPRING ~ IN QUEBEC 


HIS spring, Chateau Frontenac be- 

comes Greater Chateau Frontenac. 
In that event, is dramatized the ro- 
mance of Quebec. . . . Down the St. 
Lawrence, in 1608, sailed Champlain. 
Found the site of Quebec. Built a 
Normandy town by the river. Put a 
fortress on the cliff... ... Round it 
raged a 200-year battle for American 
Empire. Then, peace. .... America 
became a continent of 20th Century 
newness. But, on the St. Lawrence, 
remained the Old Quebec of 17th 
Century quaintness. 


This spring, on the cliff-top, where 
stood the original Chateau Frontenac, 
looms now GreaterChateau Frontenac. 
It dominates famous Dufferin Terrace; 
lords it over the Normandy town; 


rises 600 feet above the St. Lawrence. 
.... Greater Chateau Frontenac is a 
magnificent example of the medieval 
castle—with far-spreading turrets, 
majestic tower, stone courtyards, and 
immense halls. It is a new experience 
in American hotels —with its club- 
like lounges, continental restaurants, 
period-furnished rooms,andCanadian- 
Pacific service. 


Its opening this spring is the link 
between America’s romantic past and 
its luxurious present. Come for it. By 
railway or motor. .... For informa- 
tion and reservations, apply to the 
Canadian Pacific. In New York, 344 
Madison Avenue. In Chicago, 140 
South Clark Street. Or, write Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, Canada, 
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Trafalgar Square 
London 
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NE of the five famous 
‘‘cabin”’ ships of the 
United States Lines sails 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg 
and London each Wed- 
nesday from New York. 
You can count on the 
regularity of these sailings 
just as a commuter does 
is trains. In fact, with a 
rate aslow as $120 to Lon- 
don for cabin passage on 
these unusually comfort- 
able ships, commuting to 
Europe is almost a possi- 
bility. Send the blank 
below today for full in- 
formation. 


Passage may be had on first 
class ships up to $2200. A first 
class ship sails every Saturday 
from New York. 


ed 


INFORMATION BLANK 

To U.S. Shipping Board 
Info. Sect. A 283 Washington, D.C. 
Please send without obligation the literature de- 
scribing this service. J am considering a trip to 
Europe —j, to the Orient (, to South America CD. 





My Name 





Address = 





Town State wis 














THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


ONE feels fresh as the morning 
itself after a brisk canter over 
the picturesque mountain trails 
winding away from Hot Springs. 
Twofamous golf courses—spark- 
ling sunshine — invigorating at- 


mosphere. And the celebrated 
thermal bath establishment. 


Che HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virginia 
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Gaiety or Restful Quiet 





A Week’s Cruise 











— 
For information regarding sailings address 


Unirep Srates Lines 

45 Broadway, New York City 

Agencies in all the principal cities 
lanaging Operators for 


US. SHIPPING BOARD 














On Four Great Lakes & Georgian Bay 
Semi-Weekly Sailings from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 
—a sight-seeing Vacation DeLuxe of over 
2000 miles on Lakes Michigan, Huron, St. 
Claire, Erie and among the 30,000 Islands of 
Georgian Bay. Visiting Chicago, Mackinac 
Island, Parry Sound, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Buffalo (an entire day at Niagara Falls). 










between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland : 
and Buffalo, honored upon additional payment. 


as you prefer. The broad roomy decks are 
ideal for relaxation—observation palm garden 
affords view enroute of ever-changing scenery. 
Something doing all the time for those who 
seek diversion—Music, dancing, deck games, 
entertainments and a social hostess to intro- 
duce you. Screened in playground with at- 
tendant for the children. 


The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


“North American” 
and “South American” 


offer you comforts and luxuries equal to the 
finest Atlartic Steamers — commodious 
lounge rooms; comfortable berths or parlor 
rooms— Excellent meals daintily served— 
complete rest, change and diversion. 


Call or write for pamphlet any Railway 
Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 


5 Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 


W. H. BLACK, G. P. A. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


W. E. BROWN, Gen’! Agt. 
16 E. Eagle St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Pacific 
Northwest 


Visit the lovely cities of 
Tacoma, Portland, Se- 
attle, Spokane, Vancou- 
ver, Victoria. Travel 
the comfortable way— 
on the Oriental Lim- 
ited. Golf and motor; 
swim at the world’s fa- 
mous Pacific beaches, 
Stop at 


Glacier 
National Park 


Nature’s scenic marvel. 
Splendid modern hotels- 
rustic camps—one to seven 
day tours. 


Write for information about low 
fares, wide choice of routes, 
and free descriptive booklets. 
PHILA,, PA,, 409 FINANCE BLDG, 

NEW YORK, 516 LONGACRE BLDG. 


BOSTON, 294 WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO, 226 WEST ADAMS ST. 


A. J. DICKINSON 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
ST PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Great Northern Railway 
RX. 
5 EY 
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the Time to Plan 


OW that the green countryside is calling 





OF AMERICA. 


you and the winds are warm, what plans THE HALLMARK OF HOSPITALITY 
ing for r trips? Merely havin 
ye mak & fo aes P x y & THE BANCROFT Worcester, Massachusetts 
your Car overhauled is not enough; if you are THE TEN EYCK Albany, New York 
to get the utmost pleasure out of Spring and HOTEL UTICA Utica, New York 
: : THE ONONDAGA Syracuse, New York 
Summer touring, you must consider other factors. iin eneeadie iceiieeien weet 
1 _ HOTEL ROCHESTER __ Rochester, New York 
Do you know how to plan your route to best THE ROBERT TREAT Newark, New Jersey 
advantage? Do you know how to make sure of THE STACY-TRENT ___ Trenton, New Jersey 
: . THE PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
ions—how to obtain 

the best hotel accommodat ’ THE LAWRENCE Erie, Pennsylvania 
comfort and luxury without extravagance? THE PORTAGE yorenngp rm 
THE DURANT Flint, Michigan 
Our Tour Book (which we shall be glad to send THE MOUNT ROYAL _ Montreal, Canada 
on receipt of the coupon below) will be of val- KING FEW SRE TES = Fenn, Connie 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton, Canada 
uable assistance to you. Just a little while spent PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL Windsor, Canada 
in examining its pages will multiply the happt- THE CLIFTON ‘Niagara Falls, Canada 

ness and restfulness of your vacation. Building 
THE ROOSEVELT New York City, N. Y. 
THE OLYMPIC Seattle, Washington 


if it brings up other questions connected with 
wa e sie rr : q THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON Paterson,N.J. 
planning your trip, we shall be happy to have THE NIAGARA _Niagara Falls, New York 
you write us so that we may answer them for you. 


ITED HOTEI S ( OMP A} TY UNITED HOTELS COMPANY of AMERICA 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your Automobile Tour Booklet. It is under- 
of AMERICA stood that this done not put me under the least obligation 
to you. 


Executive Offices: 25 West 45th St., New York Meme 


Address. 














Van. b.—June 1925 
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ro e~Com lete Service | Quicken Your Pulse 
™ ~ your ier destination, With the Thrill of the Rapids 


our agents can arrange your crossing with For more than three hundred years You too may feel it—in perfect com. 
utmost convenience and promptness. the River St. Lawrence, between Lake fort and safety, from the deck of a 
i . Ontario and the Island of Montreal, modern steamship of the Canada 
Our fleets are led by the Magnificent Trio: has been the highway of adventure. Steamship Lines. Through the en- 
Olympic, Homeric, the world’s largest ship The stolid and unemotional redskin, chanted playground of the Thousand 
Majestic, the Lapland, the palatial new oe Ws “a — fur-market at — er a? eT 
° “se ee ontreal, shouted with exultation as and onward to Montreal and Queber, 
Paemge, 4 d ——— Big Four—A driatic, his birch canoe leaped to the thun- is indeed a voyage of adventure into 
Baltic, Cedric and Celtic. derous surges of Lachine. The Jesuits | the land of aromantic yesterday. Be 
We offer also a fleet of 14 delightful cabin of the Huron Missions, returning from #8 your journey at, Niagara Falls, 
steamers with the splendid new Pittsburgh some lonely outpost of God in the ee ee a ae 
Pp ’ ild. Te D h " Clayton, Montreal or Quebec, and 

Doric, and Regina. Some accommodations as a  8=—iia aan ; ; 
i ori, $ 115 gina. c orous accompaniment of its tempest- trip 90 shame ale dapaee a 
Ow as e . nals . 
om cae Lord Amherst’s a portant points without having to 
Rooms of the large capacity of our Whatever your requirements, ‘we Sa ag il ae «| —— worry about hotel accommodations, 

's, chotwce accommodations are can . , e 1 le : : 

still available for early sailings. 117 ships—1,218,000 tons Send 2c in stamps for illustrated booklet, map 


pendous might of the rapids, and felt and guide, “‘Niagara to the Sea’’, including 


the thrill of triumph in their swift, rates, etc., to John F, Pierce, Passenger Trafic 
YVEZWHITE STAR LINEST | sto scene Li a eh ee 
AMERICAN LINE we Jeo) ao) af RED STAR LINE A thousand miles of travel—A thousand thrills of pleasure. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE AMIARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Leading Holels Where ai 


NEW YORK 


anD BOSTON this Summer? 


je is the time of year when the Prospective 





























Vacationist knits her pretty brow and asks 
herself, ‘Where — this Summer?” 
The best of all possible answers is: 


Pacific Northwest [way worry about 
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|# Too far? Well, last year, two hundred thousand y our baggage? 

4 people made the trip and their only regret was that FE\VERY season tourist baggage ts 
1 THE oe exposed to many hazards. Are 


\ ) Too expensive? No! Greatly reduced round trip 

\\CopLey-PLaza 4 fates are in effect, May 15 to September 30, to pretty 
\\itarce or Acs, 7) Be nearly everywhere in the Great Northwest. It is only 
Ne aS | | $86 Chicago to the North Pacific Coast and return. 
Xj | 


you prepared for possible loss? Your 
baggage is valuable. Jnsure it. A 
short trip is as great a risk as a long 


: tour. Always insure. 
What’s there to do and see? So many things si 
we 


that if you stayed twice as long as you will, you A North America Tourist Baggage 
would not see or do half of them. Policy will relieve you of countless 
worries when traveling and_ protect 


Y ll P k you from financial loss if your bag- 
e owstone ar acai] a of its contents) 18 


First, of course, is Yellowstone Park. Do you 


Faco Srearny 


S& * _ 

Comite € Fett sagy SO ne ole oe fe ny en che Insurance Company 
i ae of North America 
dslyslan puestenngntnscomenctaattns ovorkts PHILADELPHIA 
sisieenenjietingeter sce om "Te Ob, sore Py ant Mei 

We shall be pleased to me. .” to plan a Pacific Northwest Vacae Pani Pin this coupon to your letterhead 
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send illustrated booklet 
A B Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
on request 946 Northern Pacific Bidg , St Paul, Minn 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


*2000 Miles of Startling Beauty”! 


Insurance Company of North 
America, 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. DD6 

BIAERE .5 k.osanG ksaeneeeeee ° 
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ie Se 

Wants information on Tourist 
Baggage Insurance. 
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A Lifetime’s Travel 


WAY Be 5 Cate 
18 Countries in 


EY _ rr 
( 


in Four Months 











To Sail Around the World! 
To ports of a thousand romances! 


Canadian Pacific 
Agents 


Atlanta 
49 N. Forsyth St. 


Boston 
405 Boylston Street 


uffalo 

160 Pearl Street 
Chicago 

40 N. Dearborn St. 
Cincinnati 

430 Walnut Street 
Cleveland 

1040 Prospect Ave. 
Detroit 

1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth 

Soo Line Depot 
Kansas City, Mo. 

rl Railway Express 

g. 


Los Angeles 

605 S. Spring St. 
Minneapolis 

611 2nd Ave., S. 
Montreal 

141 Saint James St. 
New York 

cre Ave. at 44th 

t. 


Philadelphia 

Locust & 15th St. 
Pittsburgh 

340 Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Ore. 

55 Third St. 
San Francisco 

675 Market St. 
Seattle 

608 Second Avenue 
St. Louis 

420 Locust Street 
Tacoma 

1113 Pacific Ave. 
Toronto 

1 King St., East 
Washington, D. C. 

1419 New York Ave. 
Vancouver 

C. P.R. Station 
Winnipeg 

Portage & Main St. 


OW, for the first time, you can 
make the Grand Tour on the 
magnificent Empress of Canada 
(26,650 tons displacement) under 


‘Canadian Pacific management. 


This simple statement guarantees 
the high character of this Cruise 
Magnificent scheduled to sail from 
New York, January 30, 1924. 
Everything willbe Canadian Pacific 
standard—there is none better. 


What golden experiences, what 
priceless memories these four 
months will give you-four months 
that yield a lifetime’s travel! 


Fare $1600 and up from starting 
point in United States or Canada, 
back to starting point. Limit 500 
guests. 

Shore excursions at ports of call 
included in fare. Privilege of side 
trip across India. Fifteen days over- 
land Shanghai to Yokohama. Eight 
days across the Flowery Kingdom. 
Privilege of stop-over in China or 
Japan, using any later Empress to 
Vancouver. 


Romance in excelsis. The last stone in 
the arch of culture. The greatest of all va- 
cations. Around the globe under the flag of 
a Canadian Pacific Empress. The world is 
a passing Pageant at your feet. 


Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Steamship Agent send you booklet 
and particulars. Let him ‘look after all arrangements for you. 


Canadian Pacific W100" 
Cc World Cruise 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 


CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICES ALLOVER THE WORLD 











One Cruise 




















caus ILLARD 


WASHINGTON D.C. 


A Capital Hotel in the Capital City 


The New Willard is a step from 
the White House and as symbolic of 
Washington as the Executive Mansion 


itself. 


Great men of six continents live there 
and dine in its restaurants. 


It is a thoroughly enjoyable hotel — 
unpretentious, democratic, yet refined 
and efficiently managed. 


The New Willard 
Pennsylvania Ave. and F. St., Washington, D. C. 


L. M. Boomer, President— Frank S. Hight, Managing Director 





The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa.— 


Beautiful and big—in everything it zs and does. 
After a visit, Philadelphia suggests only one hotel 
—the Bellevue-Stratford. 


James P. A. O? Conor, Managing Director 


The Waldorf Astoria, New YorkR— 


The aristocrat of hotels. More famous people 
stop at the Waldorf than at any other hotel in 
America. Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer 
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FULTON THEATRE, w. 46th St. 

Evenings, 8:20. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2:20 

The Sweetest Love Story Ever Told 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


MARGARET LAWRENCE 


In the New York and London Success 


“SECRET 99 ad Bateled Besler 


May Edington 
Staged by SAM pc de 


MUSIC BOX THEA., w. 4sth st. 
Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat 
Sam H. Harris Presents Irving Berlin’s 


‘MUSIC BOX REVUE’ 
Scaged by HASSARD SHORT 
““Grander Than Last Season"’"—Times 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE 
39 St., E. of Broadway 
Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 
“New York’s Greatest Triumph” 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


JEANNE EAGELS 
in ““RAIN” 


Founded on Ww. Somerset Maugham’ s 
story, ‘‘Miss Thompson.” 








Sam H. Harris Attractions —__ | 








THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


ie PEER 

DI LE 

by Bernard Shaw GYNT 
GARRICK SHUBERT 
65 W. 35 St. 44 W. of B’way 


Mats. Thur. & Sat. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





VANDERBILT * SF .0f,2” 


Evenings 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


“All’s well. 

‘Elsie’ has 

come to stay.”” 
—N. Y. Tribune 


“LIVELY and MELODIOUS.”’—Herald. 























The Selwyns in association 
with Adolph Klauber present 


Jane Cowl as Juliet 
Henry Miller Theatre 
124 West 43rd 


Nights 8.30. Matinees, Thursday ‘and 
Saturday 2.30 




















AMBASSADOR 


49th W. of Broadway 
Evs. 8.25 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.15 


TESSA KOSTA 
In the Season's Musical Gem 


CAROLINE 














PLAYHOUSE“ S522" 


Wm. A. Brady’s Musical Hit 
Takes first prize among musical 
plays. —Stephen Rathbun, Sun 


|UP SHE GOES 














THE NEW WINTER GARDEN 
B’way & 50th—(ENTIRELY REBUILT) 


DANCING GIRL 


A New Musical Play 
MAT’S - TUES, THURS, SAT, 2.15 - EVES 8.15 











Another John Golden Hit 


7th HEAVEN 


Austin Strong’s Love-Drama 


the BOOT H “Mats: Wet. Fri & Sane” 
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The Theatrical Callboard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


N alittle less than four centuries Eng- 
land has nourished just two great 
playwrights—and all for the apparent 

purpose of supplying Broadway with 
something better than the usual still-born 
dramas of the late spring. The play- 
wrights, I need hardly say, are William 
Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon and 
Bernard Shaw of Adelphi Terrace, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. Ona single night of late 
April they persuaded the so-called Ameri- 
can National Theatre and the New York 
Theater Guild to launch As You Like It 
and The Devil’s Disciple against one 
another. The results were not only the 
conjunction of the greatest stars in the 
British dramatic heavens, and the most 
promising of American producing organ- 
izations, but other convocations and 
likenesses were observable. As You Like J! 
made the fifth and last long-run contribu- 
tion to the Shakespeare craze of the sez- 
son. The Devil’s Disciple, lone representa- 
tive of the playwright who once won- 
dered if he might not be in some respects 
“better than Shakespeare”’, is the second 
drama from the repertory of Richard 


‘Mansfield which the Theater Guild has 


put on this season. Peer Gynt was the 
first. Oddly enough, Shaw’s excursion 
into farthest New Hampshire in 1777 and 
Shakespeare’s into the mythical Forest of 
Arden are both supplied with scenery 
and costumes by the man most active in 
renewing the beauty of the American 
stage in the past four seasons, Lee Simon- 
son. 
The Equity Players 

‘THE Equity Players are finishing off 

their first season with a “dramatic 
festival” which may do something to re- 
establish the fortunes of that organiza- 
tion. Time was when financial failure 
was the hall-mark of artistic success in 
New York. Since the rise of the Theater 
Guild and Arthur Hopkins things are 
different. The fact that the Equity 
Players will end their year with a sizeable 
deficit is quite as disturbing as the fact 
that they have found no plays of unusual 
distinction. Their great virtue was that 
they tried to discover American plays. 
Their great mistake was that they did 
not realize the difficulty of finding such 
plays and winning an audience at the 
same time, and that they did not produce 
enough tested Continental dramas, such 
as the Theater Guild lives upon, to provide 
a financial backbone for their season. 

The Equity Players’ original plans for 
an ambitious festival of classic revivals 
each spring have shrunk considerably. 
Three of the company that acted Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals for the benefit of the 
Players’ Club last year are doing the 
same for the Equity Players. This gives 
us Francis Wilson’s Bob Acres, James T. 
Powers’ David, and Violet Heming’s 
Lydia. To bolster up the appearance of 

a “festival”? Edith Wynne Matthison and 
Chesien Rann Kennedy have elaborated 
into acted drama the readings of Antigone 
which they have been giving from various 
lecture platforms about the country; 
Antigone supplies a matinee obligato to 
the week of The Rivals. 

Lastly the Equity Players finish off 
their season on May 14 with their fifth 
production for subscribers and public, 
Laurette Taylor in Sweet Nell of Old 


Drury. Because it is a revival, it may be 
figured into the spring festival, but 
actually it is a piece of cheerful old fus- 
tian put on for as long a run into summer 
as the taste of the public will permit. 
Ada Rehan played Paul Kester’s drama 
in 1900, when Maurice Campbell’s pro- 
duction of Mistress Nell with Henrietta 
Crossman was at the height of its success, 
and there were those who saw in Sweet 
Neil a deliberate example of what vaude- 
villians call a “copy act”. The Theatri- 
cal trust had thus tried to match Hack- 
ett’s A Royal Rival with Faversham’s 
Don. Caesar's Return, Belasco’s Madame 
Butterfly with Madame Chrysanthéme, 
and his The Music Master with The 
Second Fiddle. Nowadays such imitations 
are more or less routine methods in the 
theatrical business. 


A Negro Salome 


Ut in Harlem and out in Chicago a 
Negro company has been playing 
Salome. The director, a white man 
named Raymond O’Neil, managed a 
little theater in Cleveland before the idea 
came to him of putting out colored actors 
in an “art repertory”. There was plenty 
of talent for him to draw on, quite ex- 
traordinary talent, for the Negro takes to 
the stage with uncommon avidity, his 
voice is remarkable in its quality, and he 
is seldom given a chance to display his 
vitality and his flavor in plays of serious 
value. O’Neil found “straight” actors, 
motion picture players, cabaret dancers, 
washerwomen’s daughters, and barbers, 
and he let them out into art. 

It was a very curious kind of art. 
Wilde’s tragedy wasn’t so far from the 
expected, for color is no bar to imper- 
sonating an oriental. But imagine Mo- 
liére’s Scapin, or a German expressionistic 
drama played by Negroes. O’Neil is wise 
enough to exploit the racial quality of his 
players, instead of trying to hide it. He 
makes Scapin a nondescript farce with 
the cabaret dancer hurtling through the 
middle of it, and the other players trans- 
lating the French lines into their own 
idiom. When I saw O’Neil in Chicago he 
was planning a Comedy of Errors with the 
two Dromios dancing in to jazz music, 
and the whole thing done with a sort of 
circus tent background and a few props 
in the middle. I heard Iokanaan’s voice 
as I had never heard it before-—awe- 
inspiring in its resonance—and I was 
quite prepared to believe that negro 
vitality could reanimate Mboliére or 
Shakespeare. 


The Kamerny Players 

VEN more bizarre—in another way— 

is the Russian company which is 
working its way across Europe, headed, 
by all the signs, for America. This is the 
Kamerny Theater, the expressionist play- 
house managed by Tairoff in Moscow. 
Already Paris and Berlin have seen and 
marveled. On the whole, the reception 
has been remarkable, for these Russians 
produce their plays in what is probably 
the most radical fashion to be met with 
anywhere in the world. Cubism and 
futurism mingle in their backgrounds. 
There isn’t a single square inch of realistic 
representation to be found on their stage. 


Even the costumes of the characters are | 


(Continued on page 114) 
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G A I E T Broadway, 46th Street 


Evenings, 8.20 
Matinees Saturday & Wednesday, at 2.20 


CYRIL MAUDE 
in “IF WINTER COMES” 


His Greatest Success Since a 











KNICKERBOCKER | 


Broadway ~ Street Eves, 8.25, 
s. Wed. & Sat., 2.25 
NIGHTS, iockailen SAT., Best Seats, $2.50 
HENRY W. SAVAGE offers 
“Best Musical Comedy of Season.”—Post 


THE CLINGING VINE 





with PEGGY WOOD 

















The 


CARL FENTON 
ORCHESTRA 


Now Available For 


All Social Functions 
(Hear Their Brunswick Records) 


Address: Carl Fenton 
16 West 36th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone Fitsroy 1196 | 




















CLUB 
ROYAL 


Nine East 


A Restaurant of Distinction. 
Music by Edward Davis 
and his orchestra. 


Dinner Supper 


except Sundays 


A. Borgo - Management 


52nd Street 





“The Rendezvous of 
The Smart New Yorker’’ 


CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE 


50th Street at Broadway 


Paris in New York 
Supper - 10:30 
Nightly except Sunday 
EMIL COLEMAN ! 
and his orchestra. 











“CAPITOL. 


BROADWAY and sist STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
— 
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SHOPPERS 








Antiques 





WHOLESALE ONL Y—Distinctive objects of mod- 
erate price including Old World and American Pot- 
tery—Metal—Fabric—Wood—Glass—s floors at 
Charles Hall, Inc., 18 West 23rd St., New York. 








Art Needlework 


EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN LINENS. Reticello Cut- 
work copied from classic antique designs, adapted to 
modern uses. Ivinner, ILunch,Tea, Bridge, Tray sets. 
All’Artedell.ino.177Mc DougalSt.nr.Wash. Sq.N.Y. 











Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers, ‘ana- 
dian Homespuns Ltd., 347 Craig West Montreal. 

CANADIAN HANDWOVEN Homespuns, Blank- 
ets, Spreads. Headquarters for work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal. 
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Greeting & Souvenir Cards 
Suggestions & Sentiments 
We pay liberally for good material 
communicate with 
e Henderson Lithographing Co. 
Station “ae "Dept. Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW YORK. IN SUMMER is quite comfortable 
ifone plans her shoppingtours. Visits to these 
many little shops provide an enjoyable and prof- 
itable pastime. 























Auction Bridge and Mah-Jongg 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, ¢04 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W.96th St.,N.Y. 
Author Bridge in nutshell. Game taught 6 lessons, 
also by mail. Concentration a specialty. Coaching 
games. Hotel Plaza, Fris., at 2:30. 1464 River. 


STEPPING STONES 


Better Auction 
For the beginner and advanced player. 
A pocket edition of simple rules on Bidding & Play. 
Modern experts compared on op points. 
An attractive gift or bridge pi 
Price $1. Freda Mac Mahon, Box 227 Montclaic! N.J 














ERS 


A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 




















In Vanity Fair’s 


shopping. 





A Friend in New York 


Who doesn’t appreciate being told of new shops 
by a friend whose judgment one can trust? 
Especially small select shops which offer unusual 
personal service, and are as hard to find alone as 
the proverbial need'e in a hay-stack. 


Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 
you have that friend always. 
just that unusual sort, listed and classified. If 
you are Jooking for the unique—the exceptionally 
smarter, the smartly exceptional—consult the 
Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide before you go 


There are shops of 




















MAH-JONGG LESSONS by appointment 
at your residence or mine—$8.00 a table. 
Marion Sinclair Keys, 331 West 88th Street 
Tel. No. Riverside 3643 








Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
Manently removes wrin':les, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened ; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One One address. 50 W. 4oth St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicatesall superfluous hair (with roots). No 
electricity or poison. St test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 








Corrective Foot gear 


Fine Stationery 





FOOT DEFORMITIES 
corrected while you walk. The body balanced with 
flexible insoles made to order. By appointment. 
Robert Valverde,Tel. Col. 9138. 200 W. 72 St.,N.Y. 








Corsets and Brassieres 





FEN-LIN BRASSIERE 
**No Straps’’ 


Evening, Sport and Day Wear 
At Leading New York Stores 


YOUR OWN PERSONALLY EMBOSSED sta- 
tionery. My “Club” box of 100 double sheets and 100 
envelopes, all actually embossed (not printed) with 
any 3-line name and address. White, Grey, Blue 
or Buff paper; stamping in Gold, Blue, Black, 

reen or Maroon—Prepaid for $2.00. 

West of the Mississippi, add 20 cents. 
Wallace Brown, Stationer, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Jewelry and Precious Stones 











TRABERT AND BARNES, formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost—Dreicer & Co. Jewels purchased. 
Authorized appraisers. 522 Fifth Avenue, Room 506, 
Guaranty Trust Co., Bldg. Murray Hill 1192. 

FRANK C, HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 344 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 


ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best advantage at 542 5th Avenue. 
Rooms 50-51, 5th Floor, Bechet & Barclay 
Are Your Jewels Up-To-Date? We specialize 
in resetting. Supply exclusive designs free. Expert 
advice. Buy or Sell,diamonds, pearls, jewels. Former 
ly with Tiffany’s. OF. Bauman, 562-s5th Ave., N.Y 

















Lingerie and Laces 





LINGERIE, ee ey LINEN SETS 
to orc 
Mrs. Sng eae E.A.Millar,Mrs.ClintonWork. 
644 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Plaza 19906 








Memorials 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Me- 
morial Co. Syracuse, N.Y. & 511 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 








Monograms and Woven Names 





Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. 

J. & J. Cash Inc. 722 Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, 

Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada. 








Perfumes 


MYSTIKUM, Europe’s Premier Perfume 
Mystery of fresh-cut flowers—from laboratories 
Scherk-Berlin. At smart shops. roc in stamps brings 
sample. Scherk Importing Co.,21 W.47thSt., N.Y.C. 
HOME SWEET HOME—Our Incense Perfume 
“Flowers of Paradise” makes most wonderful fra- 
grance. $1 Postpaid. Beia Co., Importers, 130 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. (Dealers wanted.) 











Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 cam Sen St., 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-766 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert. 
Personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. a haeffer. 
590-592 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7615 











Shopping Commissions 








SUMMER READING. Have you consulted the 
Book Department of Vanity Fair? Reviews of the 
best books and information service. 


Mrs. Hazel M. Childs shops for you in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. Japanese, Chinese Linens, 
silks,ivories. brasses,jades,kimonos,antiques. Lists. 
Whsl., Retail, 204 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 











COMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- 
healthy skin conditions, eradicates pimples and 
blackheads. Free sample upon application 

Halsey Bros. Co., 111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
ser, a licensed physician. This is the 12th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Beads & Beaded Bags 


OE a ae a 
EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in 
, tapestries & genuine Paisley. Recoverings a 
specialty. Send for catalog & prices. 

Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway, N. Y. C. River 9918 


Dancing 


SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority 
Private or class Lessons 
26 W. 47th St., N. Y. City Bryant 4562 
SMART SOCIAL DANCING 

Snappy steps for the already proficient. _ 

Sound foundation of fundamentals for beginners. 
67 West 55th St., Gertrude Tindall Circle 2361 














STAGE DANCING. Original, newest dances 
taught by Walter Baker, Former dancing master 
for Ziegfield Follies, Geo. M. Cohan, John Cort 
and Dillingham. 900-7thAvenue,N.Y. Circle 8290 


THE STRANGER IN NEW YORK 
will also eb oy this convenient 
“blue list’? 
of fascinating shops. 

















Children’s Things 


THOMAS & “ee 
22 E. 54th St., N. 
Babies’ and Ch Idren’s “Foie “and Hats 
to order and ready to wear. 











Damageson Clothing Made Invisible 


MOTH HOLES. Tears, Burns on garments made 
invisible by re-weaving. Shine on clothing per- 
manently removed. Guarantee Damage Weaving 
Co., 146 - 5th Ave., bet. roth & 2oth Sts., N. Y. 





Flesh Reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, without er until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. R. Newman, Licensed Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.) New York City. 
BERGONIE FLESH REDUCING SYSTEM—no 
diet or exercises. Sagging cheeks & features revital- 
ized. All by electricity. Facial blemishes removed by 
actinic rays. Dr. Kilb, 565-5th Ave. Vanderbilt 6226 
BLANCHE ARRAL, famous Grand Opera star, 
tells how she reduced her flesh without drugs, diet- 
ing or exercising. Write «J free book. ress 
Blanche Arral, Inc., Dept. P., 500 sth Ave, N. Y. 








Social Etiquette 





Irresistible Charm, Poise and Personality. 
Overcome self-consciousness. Personality analyzed — 
and etiquette course—Mail $10. Also personal in- 
struction. Mlle.Louise, Marie ‘Antoinetteflotel, N.Y. 








The Woman Jeweler 





Opp. Altman’s-ROSA OLGA TRITT-366 5thAve. 
A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well. 





Furniture & Furnishings for Home 





e ARY ALLEN, FURNITURE, 40 East 6oth St., 
¥; laza 7753. Painted Nest Tables $20. 
Pleated Lamp Shades of Glazed Chintz and Book 
Cloth. All furnishings. 
WICKER AND UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
in charming designs, direct from factory at remark- 
able savings. Visit us when in New York. 
Ruder Bros., 18 East 48th St., New York City. 











Unusual Gifts 


WE PRINT your tea house & gift shop literature. 
Artists carry out yourideas. 100 Sheets &Envelopes 
your name printed $1.10—lIt is different. Piper 
Shop Studios, 900 Van Buren St., Wilmington, Del. 
HAND DECORATED NOVELTIES 
Bridge pent Vanities, Ci ——_ Cases, Glassware. 
Always something new. Catalog for Trade only. 
Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. New York City. 











Cigarettes 





Delicacies 


Gowns Bought 


FOR THE GOLFER: Attractive new pocket score 


pad. Madeinimported soft red leather, with gold 
edged pad, pencil, golf courtesies booklet. $2.50 
ppd. Dent. H, Walker- Longfellow Co., Boston. 





MISS RAENAR FOX—100-sth Ave. N. Y. Made- 
to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your marking 
Orany device. Alltips. Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 500 and $3. for 100.Assorted Sample 30c. 


JUMBO PEANUTS—unroasted shelled 5lbs. $1.25. 
Smithfield Hams—6sc per Ib. 
Parcel Post Prepaid 
Watkins Bros., Franklin, Virginia. 





KISMET CIGARETTE 

Kismet Special may be purchased at all smart 
shops, hotels and restaurants. Trial box 75c. Dept.B, 
Charciel a Corp, 1603 Lexington Ave., New ork 
JULSID—-THE UNUSUAL IN CIGARETTES— 
Match your gown. Taffeta tips. Assorted colors 
Rare Turkish Tobacco. Sample box 60c. 50 for $3, 
100 for $5.80. JulSid, 17 East 8th St., New York 
=— 











Cleaning and Dyeing 





Dress Forms 





PNEU-FORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form 
Gowns fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in 
fitted lining, gives exact figure. Ao Linings. 

Pneu-form, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338. 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for the fine misfit or slightly used even- 
ing & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th Street. New York 


BIENVENU ORIGINATIONS 
15 East 54th Street, New York City 
Unusual Bridge favors, 25c to $5.00 

Full discount to the trade 





Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
"Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 


From the FAR EAST: handmade textiles, azt 
objects, delicacies, incenses; — for gifts and 
decoration. Catalog. ‘Ass't. of 12—$10.00 

he Caravan, 92 Harrison Road, Calcutta, India 








YOUR CHILDREN. Give them a vacation they 
will remember. The Condé Nast Camp Service 
will be pleased to assist you. 











Entertainment 


Hair Goods 


ADJUSTABLE CORNERS FOR DESK PADS 
Brass ($5), covered in any color leather ($6). Easily 
clipped on blotter of any size; easily removed. Sent 
C.O.D. Astorly Novelty Co., 100 W. 121st St..N.Y. 








Wedding Stationery 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. ain office 402 E. 
3ist St.. N. Y. C. Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Plains, New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. 





ARE YOU PLANNING A CHILDREN’S PARTY? 
You will be interested to learn of our unique serv- 
ice. The Children’s Entertainment Bureau, 
East 70 4sth Street, N. Y. Vanderbilt 1536 





MODERN TRANSFORMATIONS with or with- 

out sight proof parting, wigs, side pieces, switches, 

and men’s toupees. Foremost specialist in hair goods. 
Booklet. Manuel, 29 East 48th Street, N. 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. — 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S.11St., Richmond, Va 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 














M. AR YMOUN ? I ‘ 
Tarrytown-on-Iiudson, N.Y. 








COLLEGE ” ACADEMY 
Four-year course leading Pre-academic, Academic 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 


Courses. 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium; Swimming Pool;alloutdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 














THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 2%.274 


7 buildings, West 72d St., near Riverside Drive. 
Practical courses: (1) High School—preparatory 
and general; (2) Secretarial: (3) Household Arts; 
(4) Social Welfare and Community Services; 
(5) Music—all branches, 15 instructors, Summer 
School. Miss V. F. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., 
N. Y, City. 





OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls 


Advanced Elective. College Prepara- 
ry. Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 
53 East 72nd Street New York, N. Y. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 





61 East 77th Street, New York City | 





THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 


of Homemaking and Community problems. Every 
thing pertaining to the home. Special part time 
courses. Good homes recommended for out-of-town 
students. 

Box F, 136 E. 55th St., New York City. 





Tesrvtatn. £UeUrtoR 


Elementary and College Preparatory Branches 
odern & Classical Languages 
Endorsed by leading schools of the city 
MRS. H. D. ROBERTS 62 W. 84th Street 
Schuyler 3822 New York City 


DONGAN HALL 


A Country School Overlooking New York Harbor 
College Preparation, General Course, Art, Music. 
Emma _ Barber Turnbach, A.B., Principal 
Dongan Hills 





Staten island, N. ¥ 








STUDENTS’ RESIDENCES 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 


344-346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
A delightful home for girls attending any school, 
college or studio for long or short periods. 
Elective chaperonage. Seventh Year. Tel. 
Schuyler 3106. Catalogue. 











FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special 
studies in New Yor 
Beret ional pp portunities for. French. 
MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
320W. 107th St., ibconeedolaabem New York City 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Young Women and Girl Students 
Open all year Chaperonage 
326 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 

New York City 
Booklet Telephone: Schuyler 7724 











CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 
A Mother School. Episcopal. Open all year. 
Children 3 to 12. One hour from New York. Usual 
studies. Outdoor sports. Camp, bathing. The 
School that develops initiative. 
Phone: Darien 71—Ring 1-4. 
Mrs. W.B. Stopparp, Directress, NoROTON, CONN. 


T ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOL 
CUDDER For Boys and Girls 
We first study the child and then teach 
> child to study. Supervised play 2 to 
5 











. each school dav; all day Sat. 
MISS EDNA F. SPECK 
261 West 7ist St., N. Y. Tel. Endicott 10077 











Coming to 


NEW YORK 


to Study 


EW YORK offers you 


a wide range 


of vocational schools and studios— 
Interior Decorating, Painting and 
Sculpture, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, Dancing, Dramatic Arts, Music. 
These schools are among the finest in 


the country in equipment, 
breadth of curriculum. 


faculty, and 


And New York itself! The beauty and wealth 


of opportunity that is there! 


To the young 


student seeking knowledge of the art and lit- 
erature of the world. there is no place that has 


stored up such a 
galleries and museums. 
opera. 


host of treasures. 
There are concerts and 
Every art and every craft display in 


There are 


New York the best work of their masters. The 
city alone can teach quick young minds as much, 
perhaps, as the most faithful of preceptors. 


One of the most important questions to be 
decided is where to live when you arrive in New 
York. Location, pleasant conditions, chaperon- 
age, must all be taken into consideration. For 
this purpose there are resident homes for a 


limited number of girls. 


The houses are well- 


located, beautifully appointed, and managed by 


charming, well-bred women who 


take an active 


interest in each girl living with them. The charge 
is moderate and you have as associates girls who 
are interested in the arts—perhaps even in your 


own special type of work. 


Let The Condé Nast School 
Service help you choose the 


right school and the 


right 


residence—or write directly to 
the advertisers for information. 


23 West 44th Street - - 


THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 


New York City 














“NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


BRIARCLIFF | 


Mir Domr School for Girlr 
Mrs. EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, BS. Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 











General Academic and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Music and Art 
with New York advantages. 
Mg Department: 

. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Mrs. pay M. S, Gilbert, Director 
t Department: 
Mr. aie W. Bellows, N.A., 
Director 
Junior School 
Fost-Graduate Department 














aie A 
Ossining School for Girls 
Academic, College _ Preparatory, Art, Music, 
Dramatic, Secretarial and Homemaking courses. In 
beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York.5sth 

year. Clara C. Fuller, Principal 
Box 6A, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y 


Brantwood Hall grrr Ret 
28 minutes from Grand Central. College prepara- 
tory and general courses. 4 buildings, about 8 
acres in Westchester, one of the most_ beautiful 


counties in America. Steady growth of 16 years, 
due chiefly to one patron's introducing another. 


DW IGH SCHOOL 


FOR COLLEGE PREPARAT! 
Recommended by the leading pl well 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 
Physical Culture, Domestic Science, Music and 
Expression 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Alumnz recommend Dwight because it develops-— 
Frankness, Self Control, Service 
Write for illustrated Catalogue on life of school. 
Miss E. S. Creighton, Principal, Englewood,N.J. 











MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL for Girls 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses. Junior High 
School. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Supervised 
physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalogue, 
LUCIE C, BEARD, Headmistress, 
Orange, New ‘Jersey. 


GLEN EDEN 


For high-school girls or graduates. Suburban to 
New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth Avenue. 
Magnificent equipment Buildings of granite. 
Enter any time. For booklet address 

Director. Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


NEW YORK STATE 























Pd , i 
A School of American Ideals ina 
Country of American Traditions 
Prepares for leading colleges or vocational 


schools. Advanced two years’ cultural course. 
Modern, fireproof building and new gymna- 
sium. Athletics. Horseback riding. Golf course 





nearby. Lower school girls 10 to 13 years. 
Houck, 


Mrs. Russeli g Box F, Cooperst New York 




















FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 








¢ NNES 

| The Fontaine School Aine 

Dean Prof. C. Fontaine, formerly of Calumbia Unit. 

Study and travel. Cultural and Coll. Prep. courses. 

Trips. Sports. Resident and Day Students. 
ddress Directo:, Miss M. L. Fontaine. 
CANNES, A. M., FRANCE. 


NEW ENGLAND 














ROGERS HALL | 
SCHOOL 


For Girls Lowell, Mass. 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
For Illustrated Catalog or Booklets address 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal. 
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NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA EASTERN ATLANTIC CENTRAL STATES 
National Park Seminary The Kenwood Loring schoo! 





Junior High, College Preparation 
One year special intensive 
training 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, Music 


and Art Courses 
Amid magnificent estates. 40 acres. Ocean 
frontage. Park-like grounds. Boston 20 miles. 
Summer Session opens July 9th. Intensive 


training for college and school examinations 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL 
18 Prides Crossing, Beverly, Mass. 








The Chamberlayne School 


Thorough college 
preparation. A one- 
year intensive course 1s 
offered to graduates 
of secondary schools 
and others fitting for 
college examinations. 
General course. Horse- 
back riding. Recrea- 
tion and outdoor ac- 
tivities. 

Address the Secretary 
Commonwealth Ave. and Clarendon St. 
Boston, Mass. 








House in the Pines 
NORTON, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 30 Miles from Boston 


College preparatory and finishing courses. 
Music, Art, Household Arts, Secretarial courses. 
Six buildings, 90 acres. Pine groves, athletic 
fields, horseback riding, swimming, gymnasium, 
The Hed ges,a junior schoo] forgirls under 14. 
Address Miss Gertrude E, Cornish, Principal. 

















LASELL SEMINARY 
Est. 1851. Develops intelligent and cultured 
womanhood. Prepares for women's colleges 
with elective courses, Music, Art, Secretarial. 
Home Economics. Ten miles out of Boston. 
Thirty-acre campus with lawns, gardens, old 
trees, fifteen buildings. Allathletics. 
Woodland Park—The Junior School for 
Girls. Send for Catalog. Camp Teconnet 
opens July Ist. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
Waterbury, Conn. Founded 1875 
Successful preparation for all colleges. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. _ Domestic Sci- 
ence. Secretarial course. Athletics include 
Track, Basketball, Swimming, Outdoor Sports. 
Gymnasium. Feautifully situated one hour 
from Hartford or New Haven. Students enter 
any time. Write for booklet. 

Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Prin. 


The MACDUFFIE School 
FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing College Preparation 
One Year Tutoring Course 
Principals Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 
Springfield, Mass. 












































DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


he Folonial Scheel 


FOR GIRLS 


In the finest residential section of Washington. 
Courses include grades, college preparatory, 3 
years’ collegiate work, music, art, expression, secre- 
tarial, domestic science. Athletics, dramatics. At 
tractive social life within school. For catalog, 
address Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Prin. 
1541 Eighteenth Street Washington, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 
A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. 
Courses: Preparatory, two-year advanced for high 
School graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the 
national capital. For catalog,address Chevy Chase 
School, Box E, Frederick Ernest Farrington, 
h.D., Headmaster. Washington, D. C. 














For Young Women 


Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Two-year 
Junior 
College 
courses for 
graduates 
of high or 
preparatory 
schools. 







pression, = 

Secretarial Couises, Floriculture, Home Economics. 
College preparatory for younger girls. Ideal social 
life with 8 artistic club houses. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding. 32 bldgs. Address 


Registrar, Box 197, 
FOREST GLEN, MARYLAND 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
For young women. Music, languages, dancing, 
dramatic art; any art, academic or college subject 
may be elected. Tuition according to amount of 
work taken. 

Mr. & Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors 
1751 New Ha hire Ave., hingt D.C 


SOUTHERN 




















RE] 
WARD-BELMONT 
For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
ESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 
session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. Courses 
covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years 
college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expres- 
sion, Physical Training, Home Econom- 
ics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Woody Crest is the 
School Farm and Country Club. Refer- 
ences required. 
ooklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont H’g’ts, Box30, Nashville,Tenn. 











| Thorough preparation for colleges. 


| 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 
For Young Girls 

College preparatory and special courses. French, 

the language of the hcuse. The school is plamned 

to teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer 

nature, and to inculcate habits of order and economy. 

Mile. LeaM. Bouligny, Box 18-F,Warrenton,Va 


GULF-PARK BY-THE-SEA 


A junior college for young women with national 
patronage. Two years college, four years high 
school. All new buildings. Land and water sports, 
year ‘round. Address Gulf-Park College, Box S, 
Gulfport, Miss. 




















THE i 
HARCUM SCHOOL 
For Girls 10 Mi. from Phila. 





Thorough college preparation or special study. 
Music, art under noted artists. Athletics, riding. 
New stone buildings, large grounds. Catalog. 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B. L., Head of School 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa- 


Kishopthorpe Manor 


“Fountain Pill’ Wethichem Perinsylvania, 


Prepares girls for college, social, or business life. 
Special two-year finishing course for High School 
graduates. Music, Art, Household Arts_ and 
Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expression and Secre- 
tarial work. Junior Department. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, tennis, basketball, skating, riding, 
etc. Aesthetic and folk dancing. Address 

Claude N. Wyant, Principal, Box 280 











A boarding and day school in the finest residence 
section of Chicago. College preparatory 
~~ courses. Write for catalog 
STELLA G. Lorinc & Lots C. Morstroo, Principals 
4600 Eliis Ave., Chicago Phone Oakland 0737 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
A Standard College for Young Women with Classi- 
cal, Vocational, Music, Art, and Expression de- 
partments. 114 acres of campus for outdoor 
sports, Golf, Hockey, Tennis. 50 minutes from 
St. Louis. Catalogue upon application. 
J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1323, St. Charles, Mo. 


PACIFIC COAST 














THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. High 
School graduates admitted without examination to 
all colleges using accrediting system. Students 
prepared for college board examinations. Post 
graduate, primary and intermediate departments. 
Cheerful, homelike school with outdoor life year 
round. Address Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin. 

Box E, Berkeley, Calif. 











American college preparatory 


23 West 44th Street 





PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


the world. Particularly as a base on which to build the final 
education and future of the American child. Public schools or 
home tutoring do not offer the same advantages in curriculum, 
in contact with other children, or in social experience. 

The ideal school is one which offers plenty of physical exercise; 
where the children are normal, health 
niceties of social intercourse are carefully observed and where 
the curriculum is thorough and the child that is inclined to shirk 
is taught to be interested in his work. 

There are plenty of schools of this sort—and they are not all 
expensive schools. But most of them take a limited number of 
pupils and if you leave the enrollment of your children until the 
last minute, you may be too late. Investigate schools now and 
you will have time to visit several schools personally before the 
spring term ends while the children are still there. 

The Condé Nast School Service knows of many splendid 
schools and will be glad,to advise you if you wish. 


THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 


schools are among the best in 


and friendly; where the 


New York City 




















NEW ENGLAND | 


NEW ENGLAND 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 


Seven Gables 


A school that is a home 
also for younger girls, 
6-14 years 


Ideally situated in country 
surroundings with al! a city’s 
convenience. Everything pro- 
vided to insure health, happi-' 
ness and fine development. 
Rhythmic dancing. Music, 
Art, French. All outdoor 
sports. New gymnasium and 
pool. For catalog, address 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist 
Principals 
Box 1561 Swarthmore, Pa. 


Alsothe Mary Lyon School, 

college preparatory. Wild- 

cliffe, separate graduate 
school. 


BEECHWOOD (INC.) 
A Cultural and Practical School for Young Women, 
Thoroughly Established. Strong Faculty. Girls 


are prepared for self-maintenance. College and 
Preparatory Departments. Public School Music, 











Art, Domestic Science, Secretaryship, Physical 
Education. Expression. Normal Kindergarten. 
Large new pipe organ. Swimming Pool. Large 
Gymnasium. Athletic Fields. Address 


M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., President, Jenkintown, Pa. 





HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 
In old residential Hollidaysburg in the Alleghanies. 
College preparatory, general and postgraduate courses. 








| WORCESTER ACADEMY /°8 Bors oF Asiiry 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
SIMSBURY, CONN. 


Raymond R. McOrmond, Headmaster 


Allen-Chalmers 
A Country School for Boys 


Military Regularity. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 

















Bethlehem Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
1800 boys prepared for leading universities in 44 
years. Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic fields. Summer session, Separate 
Junior School new building. 
HN M. TUGGEY, M.A., Headmaster 


TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Most beautiful and best equipped school in 

America. Enrollment 225. Forty Five boys 

entered college this fall. Rate $1100. 
Port Deposit, Md. 


For the all-around edu- 

cation of manly boys. 

Athletic sports. 60-acre 

? 2 campus. Prepare for col- 

lege and business life. Moderate rates. Lower 

School for boys from 10 to 14. Roger W. Swetland, 
Headmaster, Box 6-X, Hightstown, N. J. 


. CENTRAL STATES 




















Ellen C. Keates, A.B., Prin., 0, Pa. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL. Founded 1850. 

A school for girls occupying an estate on the sum- 
mit of Rydal Hills 25 minutes from Phila. Mlus- 
trated booklet describing new building mailed on 
‘request. Rydal, Junior Department. Miss Abby 
Sutherland, Principal, Pennsylvania, Montgomery 
County. 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL 
34th year. College Preparatory and Academic. 
Faculty of 
college-trained Christian women. Selected stu- 
dents. Cultural advantages due to location. Ex- 
ceptionally beautiful home. Catalog. Miss WIL- 
mot, A.B., Headmistress. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore. 1232 





St. Paul Street, 





BAKE FOREST=NON-MILITARY 
Strictly College preparatory Academy for Boys. 
Honor Ideals. Hour north of Chicago. Modern 

buildings. All athletics. Endowed. John 

Wayne Richards, Headmaster. Catalog 

on request. Box 150, Lake Forest, Ill. 
PACIFIC COAST 

_. URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 

California’s most beautiful school, highest scholar- 

ship, thorough character training, completely 

equipped playgrounds, swimming pool, horseman- 
ship, golf, band, radio, all athletics. In session all 
vear. Summer camp, enroll any time. Address the 

President, Hancock Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















NEW YORK 


MANLIUS—St. John’s School 
Military. College preparatory. Graduates now 
attending 51 colleges. Business course. Thorough 
equipment. Athletics. Junior School for boys to 
to 14. 35 years under present management. Cata- 


log. Address 
Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres. Box 186, Manlius, N. Y. 


St. John's School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small 
classes. Military training. Athletics. Separate 
school for boys under 13. Address the Principal. 


ST PAUL’S 155 Stewart Ave. 

> ‘ Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 

Episcopal boarding school (boys). _ Coll. Prep. 

course (4 yrs.) for boys who have finished Grammar 
hool. Junior Dept. (grades 5 to8). Fireproof. 


Sc 
All Athletics. Resident chaplain and nurse. Single 
rooms. $1200. R.R. 40 min. from N.Y. City. 


SOUTHERN 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 
Ideal place for training boys in_character and 
scholarship. Thirty miles south of Nashville. New 
buildings. Improved facilities. Endorsed by eminent 
educators. 31st year. U. S. Officer detailed. Be 
sure to read our catalogue. 

Address Box 12V, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Built by the U. S. Government, Half-million dollar 
plant, 67 acres, athletic fields, splendid equipment. 
A teacher to every 15 boys. Junior school for small 
boys. R. O. T. C. under direction U. S Army 
officer. Write for catalogue. Give age of boy. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 53 


STAUNTON "ebay 

. ACADEMY 

Private academyfpreparing for Universities,Govern- 

ment Academies, Business. Gymnasium, swimming 

pool, all athletics. $600,000 plant. Catalog. 

tol. hos. H. Russell, -S., Pres., Box Z 
(Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 


Limited to 50. Preparation for all colleges. Catalog. 
EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale) Headmaster 
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PORTA- POVITC 


The ‘mcomparable School 
of the Art of “Dancing? 





ENDORSED BY Mme. ANNA PAVLOWA 





1658 Broadway, Corner 51st Street 
New York City | 











































































DENISHAWN in New York 
Spring Preparatory Normal Course 
Especially designed for teachers who are teaching il 
in summer camps ut 
344 W. 72nd St. Endicott 8274 : ; 7 ; } 
Gertrude C. Moore, National Director | Camp fires glowing in the circle of pines— | 
THE CALORNTA — voices ringing out the songs of the tribes—the i 
S _wette—tecniawe comee—starts Apel sod | flickering light casting strange shadows on the 
ep. ‘ofessiona “x otessional-—. i} 
Gladys MacLachlan, Resident Director | figures of the contestants—that was one of Foremost Dance Instructor ce 
| the ceremonial events of an Indian’s life. of the oo 
Rocky Mountain Dancing | EST J 
Camp | \ VV 
Senter ond Senter Compe, Hosee-| I OUNCIL FIRE NIGHT is a tradition dear to | % 
back riding. eGamping trips. | || the heart of every camper. Just as years ago | % 
wim min: 2as a e! Ss. | ° . . . ° . i 4 
— and Professional Classic the Indians held their tribal ceremonies in the circle i> 
PORTIA, MANSFIELD SCHOOL Mar. of its light, the camps to-day make it the scene of | SUMMER NORMAL COURSE ae 
and Apr. ._ Berkeley. Cal__ Bookle their contests and the inspiration for ideals and friend- | . _— 
| ships that last through the years. Council Fire Night i NI 
Sccecsccucecsucceseesesussscsssecess | || occurs once or twice during the summer. On this | Send for Catalogs 1 and 2 
-VESTOFF SEROVA: | night the fire is laid and lighted by someone chosen | 16 
: Russian School of = | fil for skill in sport and when the watchers are seated in il Te 
. . Hi} “eee ° tH an 
: (DANCING - _ sin a semi-circle, the contests begin. It’s a wonderful | Hi 
« Ballet, lassic—Interpretative—Nationa s i e ey d i i pa 
© Chitaren' ent ealtroom Dancing. work © {Hil spectacle and a never to be forgotten one. | 1333 Georgia St. Len Anodes 
* Classes—Privatel —Normal Courses + | || And there are many other joys. When you’ve taken _ 
. Write for Booklet V a iil your morning dip in the lake and have put on your | — 
& #7, Z3nd St, N-Y.G, Tel, Endicott, 6212, ¢ ||) camp clothes, you are ready for whatever may take |e x 
H place. ere are es, riding, games, pageants— | ’ 
ALEXIS KOSLOFF everything that goes to make a summer perfect in } ROSETTA O NEILL i 
oe west 7th Street, New York outdoor activities. a | DANCING 
me 7 “ i a eee ee ee 5 
class “and Private instruction aig your camp ag et _ the — advertised | Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball-Room 
in all forms of dancing. - | in these pages or let the Nast Camp Service tell you | *To Miss O'Neill I owe my success,” 
Russian Ballet Technique Book i more about them. —Mrs. Vernon Castle hn 
with suites of _— with de- | 


scriptions and mu 5.00. 
New Dances, with descriptions 
and music. For sale at the 
studio. 


Enroll now for Normal Course June 4thto Aug. 25th 


746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Phone Rhinelander 6770 













THE CONDE NAST CAMP SERVICE 








Secretarial Training 


Day and Evening classes in all business 
























H ; " . 
CHAZ F | 23 West 44th Street New York City subjects commercial art; languages 
- DANCING G room management, Estab. 50 years. 
= ! 
| . CHOOL 
DANCING ———— ‘ CHOO 





admire your energy = = ——— — 
and your work” 
ANNA PAVLOWA 
Summer School 
May 28th to July 20th 





Lexington Ave, At 53%St. N. Y.C 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 































































































| ‘ Catalog on Request me ae . : A practical forty-lesson course in the 
| 163-165 West 57th Street, New York Fai ] Vt. Charm of living in the open, with vigorous bodies, alert minds — — marketing of 3 Short- d 
ALOH A Fairlee, Vt. alriee, and happy hearts. Joy in the wonders of nature. All camp Ene erg, te by Dr, J. at senwein, 
All C tor Gale sports, including horseback riding. Strong handcraft, wood- seg i ae oe , 
The Lad ‘ound cra and mountaineering epartments. ese an many I50 page catalog free lease address: 
SKYLAND SCHOOL OF DANCE r * amp for wir more are the delights of Aloha camp life. Never a serious The Home Correspondence School 
(In New York—High above the Hudson) Three distinct Camps oe 19 seasons. Lanakila Camp for Boys 8 tc 13 | | pe Eeenwein Dept. 60 Springfield, Mass. 
MARSHALL HALL— Director Ages 7-13, 14-17. 17-30 years under same management. For booklet address : 
Formerly of Metropolitan Opera Co. etc. ’ ’ ’ MR. AND MRS.E.L.GULICK, 207 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass; 
Anatole Bourman—Imperial Theatre, 
Petrograd—Diaghileff Ballet Russe, etc. THE FREER SCHOOL 
Distinctive soar sso bead - 7 and Ball THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 
Room—Story Dancing for Children ment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Boston. 
Normal Course for Teachers (For Girls oa * ze), CAMP IN THE GREEN nme Ve. Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 31 Park Circle, 
Booklet om request A 300-acre wonderland in the Green Mountains. Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private Arlington Heights, Mass. ; 
The Chatsworth Roof—72nd St. and Riverside Drive swimming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and a central assembly ‘hall for 
New York City Tel. Endicott 1307 music, plays, dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. The Teela-Wooket Camps 
are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horse- M ISS WOODS . SC HOOL 
ae. B voernene we pend — are carefully chosen. Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN } 
rite fori si 
ad * Camp Idlewild on Lake Srengecastonn, N. H., is for boys. Individual training will develop the child who does P 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts Mr. and Mrs. CG. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St. :, Cambridge, Mass. vate ~ sgpm satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. i 
Founded in 1884 MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal t 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President Box 18 Langhorne, Pa. t 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- GREEN \ 
feta mse" Training in America. Connected CAMP CLIFF HAVEN SANDSTONE CAMP win KE, D Li ht Wi ’ M hod r 
with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Lake Memphremagog, Vermont. On the Canadian | Twelfth season. Three units, girls 8 to 24. Every r. Ligntner itmer's et t 
Companies. For information apply to Frontier. All land and water sports. Riding. | activity offered that any camp girl wants, For | Of Testoring backward children to normality. Small ‘ 
SECRETARY, Athletic Director, Harry Kipke, All-American booklet addr home school at his geld place near Philadelphia. ’ 
FC ie Hall, New York, N. Y. Halfback, Captain Michigan Team. Address har Limited number of children accepted only after € 
— -wprng pees tea kaoacadetediecds H. R. Dane, 548 Parkview Ave., Detroit, Mich’ 372234 Pi Bo sther G. Cochra examination. Address s 
ne Grove Ave. Chicago, Illinois Dr. Witmer, Devon, Pa. ' 
EDITH COBURN NOYES SCHOOL | HAMILTON GRANGE CAMPS snap mee and advice in 21 guaees eosin FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 
Dramatic Training—Character Development in the pine woods of New © schools or camps given gladly and freely toa 
Voice, Diction, pint eg pean French Serecy. Waite for catalog to who ask it. ¥ BAC KWARD CHILDREN i 
rite for complete list of courses. pats r il f ae ; 
Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal HAMILTON GRANGE SCHOOL oe a RAST COO. SERVER Seen rn pated eae Foe 
Symphony Chambers, Boston. 513 W. 142d Street New York City | 23 West 44th Street New York City Rudolph S. Fried, Principal 
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Costume and Millinery Design 
de Luxe 
with P. CLEMENT BROWN 


The first edition of 
the Text Book by P. 
Clement Brown, a 
complete home course 
and_ reference book. 
Send $10 to ~~ 
York Studio and 
copy fully Rheneuiel 
will be sent. 


Brown’s Salon Studios, 
Box V. F. 6 
620-5th Ave., New York 
33 Rue St. Roch, 
Paris, France 
Fairmont Hotel 
San Francisco, Cal. 











Costume Design 
Millinery Design 
Fashion Illustration 
Yours for the asking-—Emil Alvin Hart- 
man’s new book, “The Secret of Costume 
Design.” Reveals how designs are made. 
Write today. This book may be the start 
of a new career for you. 
FASHION ACADEMY, Inc. 
21 East 79th Street, Studio 26 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scottish Rite Temple, San Francisco, Cal. 
1432 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE THE WOODSTOCK SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND ALLIED ARTS 
June 15th—Sept. 15th 
Charles Rosen, N.A. Landscape Painting— 
Andrew Dasburg, Figure Drawing and Paint- 
ing—Henry McFee, Portrait and Still-life— 
Konrad Cramer, Dec. Painting, Lithography 
and Design. For information address 

Mildred H. Rosen, Secy. 














ommercial Art 


Woodstock, Ulster Co., New York 
| 
5 Lessons by Mail $25. 


(Ay AY 
SZ 7% ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Pe | 81 East Madison Street ~ Chicago 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City. 31st year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, 
Historic Ornament. Illustration. Pre- 
paratory courses. 
Positions and orders filled 








































,Ghe NEW YORK. SCHOOL, 0 of 


‘INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence Courses 

Completeinstructionin period styles, 
color harmony, furniture arrange- 
ment, curtains, etc. Amateur and 
professional courses. 

Start at once. Send for Catalog F. 























WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely knowninstitution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
ha enrollin any school. Write for our illus 
Book, ‘‘YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
ior one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
n stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St., Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILLs 





DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. School open All Summer. 

‘all or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and —_——s — Established 1876. 
No Branches. 8 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
mmer Session 
Sune 18th to Fuly 28th 
Professional and Teachers Course in the Fine and Ap- 
pliedArts © Affiliated College of the University of Cal- 
ifornia ® Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, DIRECTOR 











The Art Students’ League 


of New York 
Regular Winter Classes—47th Year 


Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 
Life, Illustration and Composition, Antique, 
Modeling (Portrait and Figure) under the 
direction of George B. Bridgman, Edwin 
Dickinson, Guy Pene Du Bois, Frank V 

u Mond, Anne Goldthwaite, Robert 
Henri, € harles R. Knight, Leo Lentelli, 
Hayley Lever, George Luks, Charles J. 
Martin, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Wallace 
Morgan, Boardman Robinson, John Sloan, 
Duncan ‘Smith, Frederick Dorr Steele, Allen 
Tucker, Forbes Watson, George E. Wolfe. 
New School of Graphic Art. Classes in 
Etching, Lithography, Lettering, Layout, 
and Decorative Design, under = direction 
of Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 

For catalog address 


F tnd Art Students’ League of New York 
x F 215 West 57th St., New York 





A Summer Art School for YOU 
N. ¥. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
New York Paris London 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Send for circular 
House Planning | and Decoration; Stage and Costume 
Design; Poster A i Museum R h; Industrial 
Design and Lectures for Teachers and Others; Paintings, 
Address 2239 Broadway : : New York 





























METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 8 et agt® St., New_York 
SUMMER CLASS Gloucester, Mass. 
MODERN COLOR 
Landscape—Figure Painting—lInterior Decoration 
Costume Design—Poster. Children’s Classes. 
Application until May 15th New York School. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 
Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial Poster & 


Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. ed 
Connecticut Ave.and M.St., Washington, D. 


THE CAMBRIDGE! SCHOOL 


Domestic Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


THEGARLAND SCHOOL 
or HOMEMAKING 


Bookletfon't raining for efficientfHome Making 


Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, Director. 
2 Chestnut Street - - Boston, Mass. 


THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


Vocational Training for High School 
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... add your own ingredients 


HogPITALIT VY SITTING 
with GLADNESS” 


+ the true base 
of all successful hospitality 








NORTHWEST FRUIT PRODUCTS CO, 
Portland, Oregon 

















and College Graduates 
Miss Euphemia E. McClintock 
129 Beacon Street Boston, Mass, 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


for Physical Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL 
of Expression and Physical Education 
2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. 
Summer Schoolof 6 weeks. FalltermSeptember17. 
Day and Nightschool. Dormitory. Catalogue. 
1415F Massachusetts Ave.,N.W. - - Washington, D.C. 
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A smart sennit for wear with 

a lounge suit—low crown, 

sensible wide brim,and qutet, 
tastefully colored band. 


A wide selection 
at quality shops 





Geo. Hage 
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If this happens to be the year 
you come over to Royal Cords 


ERE’S not much difference between the 

way a man buys his first U. S. Royal Cord 
and the way he buys any other tire. 

But there comes a time a little later when he 

thinks back to see how he came to ask for a 


Royal Cord. 
And why he didn’t do it sooner. 


* * * 


If 1923 happens to be the year you come over 
to Royal Cords you are likely to notice this— 


You didn’t buy Royal Cords on the strength 
of any advertised extravagant mileages. 


The makers of Royal Cords believe in letting 
each tire user make his own comparisons on his 


own car. That provides every man with the facts 
in the form most useful to him. 


You didn’t buy Royal Cords on an impulse. 
The conviction that the Royal Cord is a good 
tire had been growing with you for some time. 


You didn’t buy Royal Cords merely because 
they are the product of the largest rubber organ- 
ization in the world. 


More than anything else, it has been the simple, 
understandable policies of the Royal Cord people 
that have made the Royal Cord seem a tire of 
personal responsibility. 

* * * 

It has been the growing understanding among men that 
Royal Cord value conscientiously out-tops all other tire 
values today. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


© 1323, United States Rubber Company,New York 
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Look over the automobiles at your country 
club any afternoon. You will find the Olds- 
mobile Eight, five-passenger touring car, very 
much in evidence. 


Oldsmobile Eight enjoys this favor because 
it is a thoroughbred—it looks a quality car, 
and is one. 


Take the wheel of an Oldsmobile Eight. You 
will enjoy the velvety performance that only 
an eight can give. And you will discover vast 
power at your command. In fact, this engine 
is the most powerful of its size in America, 
as officially proved by General Motors 
Corporation, of which Oldsmobile is an 
important division. 


In every way, the Oldsmobile Eight touring 
is your kind of a car. In beauty of line, in 
mechanical excellence and performance, in 
luxury and completeness, it “belongs’’. That’s 
why discriminating people drive it. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
EIGHTS AND FOURS 


A PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Popular mth Discriminating People i 


Distinctive Equipment 


Rich brown Spanish leather 
upholstery, clear vision top, 
walnut side rails and steering 
wheel, transmission lock, cowl 
lamps, gasoline gauge on 
instrument board, windshield 
cleaner, rear view mirror, cur- 
tain compartment in back of 
front seat, cowl ventilator, 
walnut finish-instrument 
board, special druin head 
lamps which meet all non- 
glare legislation. 


Re fo pe, 


Touring 

Sport Roadster . . $1625 
Super-Sport Touring 1675 
Brougham... gw sOSC177 
Capes... 9. 2. os Se 
Sedaies cc sgay & 20 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing 
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DOBBS HATS 


THE DOBBS NORTH SHORE IS MADE FROM AN EXCLUSIVE BRAID DESIGNED 
FOR MEN WHO ENJOY A TOUCH OF PLEASANT VARIETY IN THEIR SUMMERHEADWEAR. 
AS IT BEARS THE SIGNATURE OF DOBBS & CO, VEW VORA’ LEADING HATTERS~ 
ITS PROPRIETY IS UNQUESTIONED —~> ~>—~* SLX DOLLARS 
Cdn attractive miniature portfolio of Dobbs girls sent upon request 


“~~ DOBBS & Co ~ 620.22 244 Fifth Avenue — New York —~— 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Mrs. Berenice Carew 


ECAUSE she heads 

the Committee for 
the Dissemination of 
Art among the Czecho- 
Slavs of East Harlem; 
because she has trans- 
lated the Bohokavitna 
of Ahmul Singapore in- 
to English, and paid 
for the entire edition of 
this religious work; be- 
cause she is a devotee of 
the Elizabeth, N. J., 
School of Outdoor Dan- 
cers and has been pho- 
tographed for the press 
clad in a chiffon peplum and bending pen- 
sively over a cotton calla-lily; because she 
believes in wearing Rockfast shoes, inele- 
gantly referred to by Mrs. Carew as 
“boats”; because she is noted both as an 
automatic and non-automatic writer, her 
communications from the Beyond being 
startling to her friends, and her Talks on 
Tiny Tadpoles and Glimpses of the Infinite 
having appeared in The Woman’s Own Mag- 
azine; because she does not believe in the 
slavish following of fashion but expresses 
her personality in her clothes, which run 
largely to togas; because she is the best little 
stenciller of her social set; because she has 
several poems by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
framed in the studio-barn where she gives 
such pleasant afternoon lemonades; but 
chiefly because she once walked from the 
Battery to Washington Heights in a great 
demonstration having for its aim the elec- 
tion of a solidly female House of Rep- 
resentatives, and punctuated the march 
ever and again by brandishing a 
white handkerchief and calling out 
“Excelsior!” 





MRS. BERE- 
NICE CAREW 


The celebrated Amer- 
ican feminist 


Cyril Somerset 


ae ien he is the highest sal- 
aried leading man in the coun- 
try; because only he and the Al- 
mighty know how he gets that 
gloss on his top hats; because he 
can say “Ah, Duchess!” better 
than anyone now extant in the 
drawing room comedy field; be- 
cause he can say ‘Oh, Damn!” 
more potently than any occupant 
of a star dressing room in past 
history; because after six Martinis, 
two whiskies and a gin fizz he 
can give a word-perfect perform- 
ance of any Pinero part; because 
he has been told he has the profile 
of a fallen angel, since when he has 
thanked Heaven that he has two of 
it; because he finds it so necessary 
for his health that he take a daily 
constitutional on Fifth Avenue; be- 
cause he is so superbly unconscious 
of his surroundings that rude stares 
from enthusiastic flappers do not 








MR. CYRIL SOMERSET 
Mr. Somerset is here seen as Cecil 
Selincourt, 

member of Parliament 


seem to pierce his divine preoccupation; be- 
cause he still believes Schnitzler to be a 
sausage and Ibsen a ski-champion; but 
chiefly because when asked why he does not 
try acting Hamlet, he invariably replies:“My 
dear fellow, it’s been so done!” 


Mrs. Reginald Stanhope 


ECAUSE she figures only on the 

smallest committees; because, although 
her house is the largest in Greater Man- 
hattan, she uses one of its side doors to 
escape public notice; because all European 
Royalties (except the obviously wrong ones) 
have given her signed photographs of them- 
selves in diadems and full regalia, so that, 
as they perch on the drawing room tables, 
there should be no mistake about them; be- 
cause she imports from England the powder 
for her footmen’s hair; because by a noble 
effort, she never gets to the opera later than 
the heroine’s suicide; because to any for- 
eigner with a title her house is as his (in 
fact, probably better); because her passion 
for music induces her to have all leading 
sopranos and tenors perform at her house 
at least twice a month; but chiefly because 
when someone once took her into Child’s for 
breakfast after a ball, she exclaimed “Oh, 
what a lark!” thereby instantly killing two 
traveling salesmen, a chorus girl in mufti 
and a waitress, all of whom died from shock. 


Theobald Paris 


| peieetees his interior decorating and 
dressmaking establishment is undoubt- 
edly the most expensive in New York; be- 
cause he never gets to business before twelve 
M. and never leaves before four P. M.; be- 
cause, thanks to his clever clothes, he makes 





SKETCHES BY STO 


the brilliant young 


MR. THEOBALD PARIS 
Mr. Paris is here seen gowned for 
the street. He has stopped a mo- 

ment to look at his shop front 


actresses look like la- 
dies and ladies likeact- 
resses, thus pleasing 
everybody; because WW GY 
his shop is a phantas- J / No? 
magoric combination / / JNK 
of a Cubist Exhibition / / f 1 | 
andanEarly Victorian / / / | Wi) 
Rout; because his — A NN 
salesladies have all, at | 
one time or another, Fr 
figured in the Follies; . | | | 
because he isan expo- | | | | i 

nent of the idea that =| | | ti | 
the place for glass Ae 
fruit is the dining ta- 
ble and the place for 
real fruit is the hat; 
because the colors of 
his personal silk shirts 
range magnificently 
from “Pourpre An- 
tique” to “Azur d’- 
Avril”; becauseall the 
feathers used in his establishment are made 
of leather; because all his sofas are made of 
beds and all his beds of sofas; because he re- 
cently “did over” Mrs. Vanastor’s drawing 
room, painting over the Giorgione panels 
with Clara Tice bathing girls; because he has 
designed a floor made entirely of stained 
glass; because his diva cushions look like the 
Seven Deadly Sins; but chiefly because his 
warmest expression of aesthetic approval, 
which he would doubtless apply to Michel- 
angelo’s “ Moses”, is “‘ Very, very amusing!” 





MRS. REGIN- 
ALD STANHOPE 


On her way to the 
diamond dealer 


Gordon Reinhart Jones 


ECAUSE he learned the art of theatrical 

scene painting in Berlin; because he was 
the first to introduce into America 
the German device of having the 
scenes shifted by gigantic hydraulic 
pumps; because he believes in giv- 
ing theatrical productions in the 
dark; because he wears a saffron 
yellow ulster with a magenta tie; 
because he has made a great pro- 
duction of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor on the principle that Fal- 
staff was suffering from an (Edipus 
coniplex; because his mustache and 
silky imperial are among the most 
beloved in New York; and, finally, 
because he has just written a book 
to prove that there should never 
be any furniture on the stage and 
that all the characiers should de- 
liver their lines from the top of 
conventionalized packing boxes, 
four feet high. 

And, finally, we nominate for 
the Hall of Fame this varied aggre- 
gation of prodigies and paragons, 
because they are united in perusing, 
month by month, with a careful 
rapture the current issue of Van- 
ity Fair. 
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Tue REAL purpose of the Estey Organ is music, the greatest 
music that one instrument can produce, the nearest to that of 
the orchestra with its numerous pieces. 

A pipe organ is easily installed in any home, old or about 
to be built. The volume of sound, the size of the pipes, are 
proportioned to the space, so that the music is perfect and 
harmonious. Each residence organ is designed for its specific 
purpose. And each organ 1s equipped with the Estey Organist, 
a device for playing any music as a master would interpret it, 
while you merely sit and listen. 


THE ESTEY RESIDENCE PIPE ORGA® 
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A Furtive Reason for American Intervention in European Affairs 


ticated modern man there isthe knack, 

acquired from the psychologists, of knowing 
when men rationalize their personal motives 
as universal truths. So many people have 
been caught, as a result, in the act of pleading 
for humanity when they coveted an oil well, 
of insisting upon righteousness when they 
envied the sinner, of pleading for liberty when 
they wished to command, that it has become 
the fashion to assume that the real reason for 
any action is pitched several octaves lower in 
the scale of respectability that the ostensible 
reason. 


[: the repertory of the somewhat sophis- 


A Benign Hypocrisy 


ERHAPS it is a fair assumption. But it is 

responsible for one of the most benign 
hypocrisies of our age. It is the hypocrisy of 
arguing a highbrow cause with lowbrow rea- 
sons. We have become so afraid of fooling our- 
selves or of being accused of fooling ourselves, 
that in the public discussion of most intangible 
things we constantly doublecross each other. 
The whole idealistic vocabulary is so tarnished 
that we hardly dare avow even to ourselves 
that we are ever moved by desire for the ends 
which the idealistic words describe. Baldly 
stated, many of our affections seem fragile, 
too remote, and a little ludicrous. And so we 
conspire to coat idealistic ends with a pro- 
tective covering of hardboiled, but fundamen- 
tally insincere, arguments. And thus as a 
match for the people who talk about human- 
ity when they mean oil, you can find people 
who pretend to be interested in oil when they 
really mean humanity. 

It is amazing when you look for them how 
many secretly tenderhearted, surreptitiously 
idealistic people you can uncover who strut 
about with Henry Mencken facades. Talk 
about suppressed carnal desires: I will under- 
take to furnish you with a list of modern writ- 
ets who are simply oozing with suppressed 
celestial desires. If men are divided, as I 
think George Moore once remarked, between 
those who kiss but never tell and those who do 
not kiss but always tell, it is into the second 
group that you would have to put the more 
characteristic moderns from Shaw to Sinclair 
Lewis, who fix the molds in which the phrase- 
using community thinks and feels. 

I have been made very much aware of this 
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strange new inhibition recently in discussions 
with a group of friends, all of whom are inter- 
ested in working out a policy of codperation 
between Europe and America. The ways and 
means of codperation we talked about freely. 
We weighed as best we could the pros and cons 
of the present League of Nations, of a recon- 
structed League of Nations, of participation 
in European conferences, of debt revision, and 
loans, and reparations, and guaranties and the 
rest. On these matters our talk at least moved 
frankly. But always there was one question 
we found ourselves avoiding. Whenever some- 
one would ask, very well, but why should the 
United States be interested in European poli- 
tics? there would be discomfort in the air. 
We were embarrassed. 

And then somebody in the group would start 
off and explain laboriously that the price of 
wheat is made in Liverpool, and that without 
a healthy European market the Dakota farmer 
would not receive an adequate price for his 
crop. There was a brass-tack reason for help- 
ing to straighten out Europe! And then some- 
body else would start off, knowing that this 
reason was not good enough, and would ex- 
plain the danger, the destruction, and the cost 
of the next war twenty or thirty or forty years 
hence. We soon discovered that we were pre- 
tending. I won’t say we weren’t interested in 
the price of wheat and the American export 
market, and American diplomatic position in 
the world, because I think we were. But we 
were pretending that these considerations 
moved us personally, and that, we admitted 
after a while, was not true. Those orthodox 
reasons, which we alleged, were our cold rea- 
sons. What really concerned each of us was 
something that we were afraid to avow. 


The Impending Night 


WE confessed one day to each other that 
we were ashamed to be so well fed and 
so comfortable in a cold and hungry and panic- 
stricken world. We confessed that we did not 
dare let our imaginations dwell on the sights 
we had ourselves seen in rural England, or in 
the universities of France, in Italian and 
German and Austrian cities. What were those 
sights? Bread lines and riots and rickety chil- 
dren? No. The fecundity of the European 
peasant now entrenched on his soil would 
repair that in abundant measure, dreadful as 


it was. If you could forget the individual 
sufferer and think only in large numbers, there 
was no need to fear for the survival of the 
peoples of Europe. 

The tragedy which is threatening in Europe 
was subtler than that. Its consequences were 
more remote, but they are more ravaging than 
panic or death. What concerned us most, we 
admitted, was the threat of a break in the tra- 
dition of fine workmanship, of learning, of dis- 
covery, and ordered living because of the dis- 
solution of the educated class. For it takes 
more than the education of one generation to 
make an educated people. You can produce 
only the beginnings of a cultivated life, as we 
in America have reason to know, by passing 
one set of children through schools. The real 
effects of education, in so far as they count for 
more than mere competence, are cumulative 
only through a line of educated generations. 
My friends were thinking about this line of 
educated generations, not particularly rich or 
poor, only incidentally bourgeois or proleta- 
rian, which is threatened with extinction in 
Europe. The families which in the centers of 
European thought are the carriers of learning 
and acquired sensitiveness are being ground 
to pieces. 


Pauperization of the Cultured 


HEN they read of the unstable curren- 
cies, the destruction of the mark, the 
threatened destruction of the franc, the grossly 
depreciated lira, the people my friends thought 
about especially were not the peasants who 
are well rooted, nor the business men who will 
manage somehow, nor the workers who in 
some fashion contrive to keep wages trailing 
on after the price of food. The people who are 
trapped in the débdcle of monetary values were 
the people who have hitherto been passive 
members of the economic community. They 
were the people to whom money making has 
been an incidental necessity rather than a 
preoccupation: the artists and scientists and 
scholars and teachers, and the small com- 
munity of appreciative men and women 
around them who are the real public to which 
they turn for support. The collapse of mone- 
tary values has all but pauperized this class, 
for they are economically defenseless. 
This class is not easily replaced, for what 
(Continued on page 106) 
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The Music of a Church Bell 


A Dramatic Dialogue in the Manner of Molnar and the Other Hungarians 


A Boy. 
Scene: Fritzi’s room above his father’s 
granary. Time: That everyone should be in 
bed. 


Fritzi, a loutish youth of seventeen, is sitting 
upon his truckle bed. At a light tap on the win- 
dow, he rouses himself from lethargic meditation. 
The window is raised incautiously, and Mitzi, 
a slim and waspish child of sixteen, enters in 
haste, slamming down the window behind her. 


(Usb. Mitzi—A Girl. Fritzi— 


Fritzi: Mitzi, what madness is this? Are 
you lost to all sense of dignity? 

" Mirzt: Probably, or worse. Fritzi, I have 
come to ask for your protection. You have 
more than once made me an offer of marriage. 

Fritzi: Quite true. But I have never offered 
you my protection. That is another matter 
entirely; that is improper. My father would 
not approve. Your grandmother... 

Mitzi: Pray don’t bring my grandmother 
into the conversation. The subject is painful 
tome. The question is this; will you, or will 
you not, allow me to remain under this roof 
tonight? If you love me, you will certainly 
not refuse this simple boon. 

Fritzi (thumping the pillows emphatically 
and ruffling up his hair to express exasperation): 
Mitzi, you are hopeless. My love for you is 
too deep and noble to permit you to com- 
promise us both in this manner. I have long 
warned you against your impulsive nature; 
now the very thing which I most dreaded has 
come to pass. 

Mitzi (pirouetting slightly, and shaking her 
black curls): How in heaven’s name did you 
guess, foolish boy? 

Fritz: By the look in your eyes, my dear. 

Mitzi: Well, it is really very clever of you. 
But you understand, of course, that I am not 
in the least to blame. It all happened so ‘sud- 
denly; in an instant, my heart had spoken, 
and I had acted, rashly perhaps, but how 
naturally! Do you blame me, wise little 
Fritzi? (She kisses him lightly upon t/° forehead, 
to his very evident confusion.) 


RITZI: No, I cannot bring myself to con- 

demn you, because I understand the over- 
whelming emotion which carried you here, like 
a great wave, and cast you at my feet. But I 
must protest against your remaining in my 
room another moment. It is the room of a 
respectable young man, a student at the uni- 
versity, and a potential professor. It is, in 
fact, a sanctuary which has never before been 
violated by the presence of a woman, excepting 
my aunt, old Silli the maid of all work, and 
now and then, when my father had sent me to 
bed without supper, Lilli the cook. The latter 
has merely paused in the doorway long enough 
to pass me a cup of chocolate and a slice of 
cherry-tart. The atmosphere of this room 
must naturally discourage frivolity. 

Mirzr: I think so, indeed. Here is your 
diploma from the natatorium, here the photo- 
graph of vour dead mother, and here the 
volume of sermons that my grandmother gave 
you... . She never liked you, my Fritzi. 
And now it has come to this. 

Fritz1: You have come to this, Mitzi. But 
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Fritzi and Mitzi exchanging innocently cynical 
badinage, as they wander through the spiky 
Hungarian landscape. Drawing by Laboureur 


I, your friend, will not let you throw away 
your good name. I will protect you... 

Mitzi: Ah, kind little Fritzi! Look, it was 
all that I asked of you. . 

Fritzi: From yourself, that is, impulsive 
girl. Not from myself. 

Mitzi: No? 

Fritzi: It is unnecessary; you are in no 
danger from me. 

Mitzi: No? You are quite sure? Then you 
will save me, will you not? 

Fritzi: From your own worst enemy, your- 
self. 

Mitzi: And from the police, my Fritzi? 

Fritzi: How the police? Surely they have 
not seen you enter my window? 

Mitzi: Assuredly not. But, they must not 
see me leave it, must they? 

Fritzi (with a gesture of despair): God for- 
bid that such a misfortune should occur. But 
now, child, without wishing you to reproach 
yourself too heavily for an act of madness of 
which you must already have repented—how 
came you to do this? (He puts his arm kindly 
across her shoulders,and gazes into her eyes.) 

Mitzi (flushing angrily): How can you ask 
me that? For your sake, my friend. Through 
loyalty towards you. My naturally passionate 
nature could brook no more . 

Fritzi (with every mark of extreme embarrass- 
ment): Mitzi, I beg of you not to be unmaid- 
enly. I can understand your love, but these 
are wanton words. I do not desire a shameless 
hussy for my bride. 

Mitzi (striking him a smart blow upon the 
mouth): Liar! Because I have killed my grand- 
mother, you have no right to call me ugly 
names. Take that, and that! (She strikes him 
again and again, with increasing violence, 
finally subsiding in sobs upon his bosom.) 

Fritzi (folding the weeping girl in his arms, 
and looking upward with a radiant expression): 
Thank God! I knew you were pure gold at 
heart, my darling; forgive me for having 
doubted you, even for an instant. So it was 
not because of an unsuitable passion for one 
who hopes to wed you, but to seek protection 
from the harsh arm of the law, that you came 
to my room at midnight? I might have known! 
My Mitzi! My little purple pigeon, so helpless 
and so sweet! (During this speech, Fritzi kisses 
Mitzi repeatedly, while she continues to gaze up 
into his face.) 


Mitzi: You are pleased with me, no? Your 
girl is then not so wicked, after all? 

Fritz: Yes, I am certainly pleased with 
you, but before I can be sure that you are not, 
perhaps, the least little bit wicked, you must 
tell me why you have killed your grandmother. 
She was an unpleasant woman and _ she 
never appreciated me at my true worth, but 
the measure to which you resorted was slightly 
extreme, my Mitzi, or so it seems to me. 

Mitzi: But no, when you consider the prov- 
ocation. All my life—and I am now sixteen 
years old—this terrible woman had tormented 
me. I must wear red flannel and eat potato 
cakes, always, always, when I preferred pink 
muslin and macaroons. Then, too, she con- 
stantly spoke of you as a lout, an oaf, and a 
yokel, and though I have often given you these 
names myself, little Fritzi, lovingly and with 
smiles, no one else could so mis-call you in 
my presence. Last night we supped on potato 
dumplings, and she said you were a rabbit- 
faced provincial— 

Fritzi: Enough! You were well advised in 
what you did, my love! 

Mitzi (laughing in pretty confusion): And so 
—and so—in short, after I had chopped the 
wood, and pealed the potatoes for breakfast, 
my grandmother sat in front of the fire, fast 
asleep, with a flannel petticoat she was making 
me for a birthday gift in her wrinkled claws. 
I did it—yes, I did it quite simply and without 
excitement, and because I knew in my heart 
that it was the right thing to do. I had the 
knife in my hand, and I stuck it into her a 
little way because she was brown and earthy 
like a potato, and then—because she was 
sleeping precisely like a log—I picked up the 
axe and chopped her into kindling. Then, for 
I had to think of our future, I threw the silver 
spoons into the duck pond, and hid the linen 
under the hay mow, and then I poured all the 
goose grease I could find in the kitchen over the 
thatched roof, and set fire to it, and so—I 
am here! 

Fritzi (¢enderly): And so you are here! (He 
draws her to him. Together they walk to the 
window, and look out into the night, which day- 
light is already beginning to thin into silvery 
transparence. In the acacia trees the earliest 
birds are chirping sleepily. The church clock 
strikes four.) 


Mt: There, behind the big red barn on 
the hill, I can see a beautiful golden 
splash in the sky. It is like the rising of a little 
sun, but, since it is in the west, I know it is no 
sun, but only my grandmother’s house burning 
to the ground! How happy I am to see that 
beautiful golden bonfire! And look, Fritzi, in 
the east the real sun is rising pink and innocent 
as a new-born babe; it is Sunday morning. How 
fresh and exquisite the garden smells, with the 
dew upon the flowers! I have hidden my 
traveling bag under the geraniums, and in it 
there is my rosary, my new silk gown from 
Budapest, and fifty kronen from the biscuit box 
in grandmother’s bedroom. Oh, Fritzi, Iam so 
happy that I could cry. (She proceeds to do so.) 

Fritzi (drying her eyes gently with a clean 
pocket handkerchief ): Do not weep, my darling. 
Stop; Fritzi will comfort you. Look; the 

(Continued on page 124) 
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A Note on Marcel Proust 


An English View of the Great French Symphonist of the Emotions 


I gather, almost everyone who has read 

and understood, admires the works of 
Marcel Proust, it is not so in France. There, 
not to go beyond my own experience, I have 
met pienty of writers, and good ones too, 
who cannot away with them. Even that 
essay on the style of Flaubert, which I had 
supposed would be universally reckoned a 
masterpiece, I have heard described by a 
friend of mine, a charming poet and admired 
dramatist, as childish. Now when I hear such 
a one, and others whom I respect, disparaging 
Proust, I do not fly into a passion; I seek the 
cause, instead. And I find it, though the dis- 
covery—should they ever come to hear of it— 
would a good deal shock some of my French 
friends and surprise perhaps a few of my 
English, in politics. 

The French themselves seem hardly to 
realize how sharp and deep their political 
divisions are become. Yet when we remember 
that during the last forty years politics have 
been able to make of that gentle latin scepti- 
cism, which gave us Montaigne, Beyle and 
Voltaire and still gives us M. Anatole France, 
something as narrow and bitter almost as 
Calvinism; when we hear of such pretty place- 
names as (say) St. Symphorien being changed 
into (say) Emile Combesville, we ought not to 
be surprised if even literature gets splashed in 
the dirty dog-fight. 


"Tiestter, in England, and in America, too, 


The Faubourg St. Germain 


ECAUSE Marcel Proust is supposed to 

have chosen as the subject of his epic the 
faubourg St. Germain, it is assumed that he ad- 
mired and believed in it. Was not L’Action 
frangaise amongst the first to hail his rising 
genius? Is he not half a Jew and therefore 
wholly a renegade? He is a black reactionary 
and an enemy of light. He is not a good man, 
so how can he be a good writer? We are back 
again in a very familiar world of criticism; 
only the Engiish critics can prove that he was 
good after all. 

As a matter of fact, which I know counts for 
little in politics or criticism, Proust seems 
to me often unduly hard on the faubourg. I 
shall not easily forget, nor perhaps will it, 
the devastating effect of that small phrase, 
when, after treating us to a ravishing de- 
scription of a theater full to the brim of beau 
monde, after explaining how these are the 
people fitted by training, tradition and circum- 
stance to taste the things of the mind, he adds, 
by way of afterthought as it were, “si seule- 
ment ils avaient eu de l’esprit”’. 

For my part, sitting next her at that gor- 
geous dinner-party, I was completely bowled 
over by the matchless Oriane, Duchesse de 
Guermantes (late Princesse des Laumes), 
bowled over not only by her beauty and se- 
duction and a little perhaps by her great name, 
but by her bel esprit and intelligence. To me 
her observations on Victor Hugo in particular 
and the art of writing in general seemed to 
possess that airy profundity which above all 
things one relishes in a literary conversation, 
until M. Proust, after poo-pooing her circle, 
undid the duchess herself with this painfully 
just appreciation: “Pour toutes ces raisons les 
causeries avec la duchesse ressemblaient a ces 
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connaissances qu’on puise dans une biblio- 
théque de chateau, surannée, incomplete, 
incapable de former une intelligence, dépour- 
vue de presque tout ce que nous aimons, mais 
nous offrant parfois quelque renseignement 
curieux, voire la citation d’une belle page que 
nous ne connaissions pas, et dont nous sommes 
heureux dans la suite de nous rappeler que 
nous en devons la connaissance 4 une magni- 
fique demeure seigneuriale. Nous sommes 
alors, pour avoir trouvé la préface de Balzac 4 





Marcel Proust, who died last No- 
vember, wrote novels without plot, in 
which formal technique was discarded. 
They are autopsychographical records, in 
the mazes of which the artist probes the 
enigmas of his actual and remoter self. 
His is the art of jaded nerves and exacer- 
bated curiosity, yet it is not a perverse 
art, but one calm, wise, mature and sincere 


la Chartreuse ou des lettres inédites de Joubert, 
tentés de nous exagérer le prix de la vie que 
nous y avons menée et dont nous oublions, 
pour cette aubaine d’un soir, la frivolité 
stérile.” 

By naming Madame de Guermantes I have 
given myself occasion to remark one of M. 
Proust’s most extraordinary gifts—his power 
of realizing a character. Without being 
presented one would know the incomparable 
duchess should one ever have the happiness of 
meeting her at a party: and I should recognize 
one of her good things (“‘Oriane’s latest”’) 
were it repeated in the train. When someone 
quotes a saying by Dr. Johnson or the Duke 
of Wellington we need not verify by the book; 
their characters are so vivid to us, and they 
speak so much in character, that their phrases 
have the ring of familiar voices. It is the 
same with Madame de Guermantes. How 
many authors have achieved this miracle? 
Shakespeare, of course, who achieved all 
miracles, can distinguish even his minor 
characters. In a tipsy dialogue between Mrs. 
Quickly and Doll Tearsheet you can tell by 
the mere phrasing, by the particular way in 
which a bawdy joke is turned, which of the 
ladies is speaking. And who else can do it? 
Not Balzac, I am sure. Dickens, someone will 
say. Yes, but only by giving us for characters 
blatant caricatures. 


So far I have not contested the common 
opinion that Proust is the poet of the beay 
monde; I have sought only to show that, if he 
were, it would not follow that he was either a 
snob or a reactionary: it would not follow that 
he was taken in. In fact, the subject of Proust's 
epic is the whole of French life as it was from 
forty to twenty years ago,—a subject of which 
the faubourg is but a part. He gives us a full 
length picture of family life in the provinces 
and of a quasi-intellectual circle in Paris, of 
the ‘“‘sea-side girls” who run about with 
Albertine, and a croquis of “county society”, 
best of all perhaps, he gives us exquisite land. 
scapes and still-lifes. And surely at this time 
of day it ought not to be necessary to remind 
people, especially French people, that any 
subject, provided the artist is thoroughly pos- 
sessed by it, is as good as another; that the 
forms and colors, and their relations, of a pot 
of flowers or fruit on a table, passionately and 
imaginatively apprehended, are capable of in- 
spiring as sublime a work of art as the Ma- 
donna or the Crucifixion. 


Proust’s Comédie Humaine 


id the faubourg above all things fascinated 
Proust, that I suspect was because in it 
Proust saw a subject proper only to the 
touch of a master psychologist. “Society”, 
he saw, is a hierarchy without official grades 
or badges: unlike the army, with its colonels, 
majors and captains; unlike the navy, with its 
admirals, captains, and commanders; it re- 
sembles rather a public school or small college. 
It is a microcosm in which people are moved 
up and down, in and out, by mysterious and 
insensible powers; in which they are promoted 
and degraded by a breath of fashion blowing 
they know not whence; in which they obey 
slavishly unwritten laws, as absolute as those 
of the Medes and Persians: powers these, none 
of which they themselves can apprehend, but 
of which some can be surprised by sensibili- 
ties in their way as delicate and subtle as 
those which know when a lady changes her 
sachets and can distinguish the bouquet of 
Léoville from La rose. Herein perhaps, 
rather than in its mere social prestige, lay 
the chief charm of the faubourg for Marcel 
Proust. 

One word more: a translation may do very 
well—Mr. Moncrieff’s does better—but we 
can have no English or American Proust. No 
Englishman or American I mean, writing in 
English, would be allowed to publish in Eng- 
land or America so complete a picture of life. 
Wherefore as a novel and playwriting people 
we have lost pride of place, and cannot hope to 
regain it till we have set our laws in order. An 
artist must be possessed by his subject; but 
the English or American novelist who is in- 
spired by his sense of contemporary life is not 
allowed to express that by which he is pos 
sessed. Fielding, Jane Austen, Hawthorne, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Meredith, James, and 
Hardy, novelists who took contemporary life 
for their province, all had something to say 
which may have shocked or hurt but which 
the age did not prohibit. They were, there- 
fore, as free to express the best that was in 
them as Balzac, Zola or Proust. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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One of the famous bronzes by Edgar Degas which has 
at last found its way to America 





Those at all familiar with the paint- 
ings of Degas will recognize this as 
a most characteristic figure pose 


O those who have followed the 

career of Edgar Degas it will not 
come as a surprize that he was almost 
as adroit a master of sculpture as of 
painting. For nearly twenty years, he 
modeled assiduously both in clay and in 
wax. At the time of his death, six years 
ago, his heirs discovered no less than 
seventy-two statuettes, mostly of female 
figures. After his death exactly twenty 
sets of these seventy-two masterpieces 
were converted into bronze. A com- 
plete set of them, ranging from six 
inches to three feet in height, can now 
be seen at Durand-Ruel’s. These 
statuettes seem to duplicate—in the 
medium of metal—the informal, almost 
hap-hazard poses which are so charac- 
teristic of his paintings. It will be be- 
cause of his ballet girls that Degas will 
occupy a niche of his own in the history 
of modern art. No one has ever studied 
them so carefully or put them down in 
paint with so much truth. His fluency 
and softness of modeling has been com- 
pared to that of Manet, but his abso- 
lute freedom of composition, his passion 
for truth, his unerring legerdemain in 
capturing the essence of swift and 
fleeting emotion—these were gifts which 

were completely his own 
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A striking bronze statuette of a dancer, with a thorn in 
her foot, modeled by Edgar Degas 


A Group of Bronze Dancers by Edgar Degas, the Painter 


The Great French Master Seen in an Unfamiliar Medium 
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LIONEL ATWILL 
(Above) 


Mr. Atwill is appearing in 
the Belasco adaptation of 
Sacha Guitry’s “‘ The Come- 
dian’”’. His role is, in a sense, 
a part within a part, as he 
has not only to impersonate 
the comedian as he actually 
is but also in the juvenile 
role which he is supposed to 
play on the stage 


DUDLEY DIGGES 


Mr. Digges—an Irishman— 
has scored perhaps. the 
greatest success of his 
career in his impersonation 
of the over-worked clerk in 
“The Adding Machine’”’. 
He invests an essentially me- 
diocre character with a re- 
markable tragic dignity 


CYRIL MAUDE 
(Above) 
Mr. Maude has returned to 
the American stage after an 
absence of five years in the 
role of Mark Sabre in the 
dramatization of A. S. M. 
Hutchinson’s novel “ If Win- 
ter Comes’’—thus popular- 
izing even further a char- 
acter already excessively 
popular 


BASIL SYDNEY 
Mr. Sydney, having played 
Mercutio earlier in the sea- 
son, has recently passed from 
the role of Sandro Botticelli 
in Mercedes da Costa’s 
play of that name to that of 
Dick Dudgeon in the revival 
of Bernard Shaw’s ‘The 

Devil’s Disciple”’ 


A Group of British Actors Who Have Become American 


Four Highly Successful Importations to the American Stage from the British Isles 
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Alice Brady Meets a Good Play 


«Zander the Great” Makes It Necessary to Put the Adjective Back to Par 


If you live long enough they may 

lend you money and issue a 
standing invitation for dinner every 
Christmas. But we wonder where play- 
wrights get this idea that an infant in 
the house is an ennobling influence. To 
be sure, we have run into the notion 
outside the theater. Only the other day 
we met a man who told us that he sim- 
ply would not play bridge for a higher 
stake than five cents a point any more 
because he felt that ten cent bridge 
might have a bad effect on his baby. 
One has to have a_ considerable 
amount of foresight to be so influenced 
by the patter of tiny feet. We confess 
that for a time we thought of giving up 
the practice of drawing to inside 
straights because we feared it might 
imperil our son’s hope of an education. 
But just about this time a man who 
had looked into the problem told us 
that educational methods in the United 
States were all wrong and destroyed a 
child’s individuality, so we returned 
to our costly foible. 

The point we have particularly in 

mind is the extraordinary power for re- 
form which is conferred upon the little 2 
boy around whom Salisbury Field has 
written his amusing comedy called 
Zander the Great. The child drops in 
upon a gang of bootleggers at the be- 
ginning of the second act and, at the 
end of the third, every one of them 
takes a vow that he will quit the business just 
as soon as all the whiskey on hand has been 
disposed of. This does not sound convincing 
to us. At any rate we hope it isn’t so. A 
father does enough when he gives hostages to 
fortune. It is altogether too much that he 
should be impelled to give hostages to morality. 
We believe in the single standard. The world 
winks and connives at the wickedness of 
children. Here, in the midst of a democracy, 
a favored class has arisen. ‘Animal spirits”’, 
we say, or “childish pranks”; and we smile 
indulgently. If our son departs from the tra- 
ditional ethics of the modern world, he is just 
as likely as not to be called cute. Why should 
a action in the same pattern, if committed 
by us, be flagrant immorality? 


(Vifsoulive are all right of course. 


Emancipation for Parents 


S a matter of fact, we refuse to be bound by 
‘any such arrangement. The conduct of 
the grown cowboys in Mr. Field’s Zander the 
Great seems craven and disloyal to the entire 
mature generation. If we ever get a good 
opportunity to go into bootlegging, we should 
like to see our son toddle in and prevent us. 
We shall continue to lead our own life, in spite 
ofhim. If he has acumen enough to take any 
thought for the future, instead of living reck- 
lessly and loosely in the present, he will thank 
us for refusing to be bound in service to his 
moral welfare. The business of self-sacrifice 
has to stop some place. At any rate, it should. 
According to the policies of the sentimental 
playwrights, a vicious circle is created. The 
father sacrifices himself for his son and dies in 
course of time, and by then the individual for 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





SARAH BERNHARDT 
A portrait by Alon Bement, the American painter. This head 
of the great and departed tragedienne was made from the life. 
It is extraordinarily adroit and satisfying as a portrait drawing. 
Mr. Bement received his first training in portraiture at Julien’s 
in Paris and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He is, at the present 
time, Director of the Maryland Institute 
whom the sacrifice has been made is himself a 
parent and must in his turn take up the busi- 
ness of abnegation. And so mankind moves 
through the world uncomfortable and sedate 
as a line of elephants, each grasping the tail 
of the one in front. It is monstrous that every 
time a bootlegger has a baby his customers 
should be obliged to look around and find a 
new purveyor. Accordingly, it has been our 
policy to grow a little worse every year, in 
order to show our growing son that he is not a 
moral influence. 

But aside from the pernicious theories of 
social conduct advanced by Zander the Great, 
we found the play delightful. After all, there 
was no overwhelming indication that Mr. 
Salisbury Field actually believed in the ten- 
dency of the tiny to bring sweetness and light 
into the lives of all grown ups who came across 
their path. He has merely employed these 
cinders of theatrical tradition as a track upon 
which to sprint. His shrewdest stroke has 
been to provide the play with an excellent 
pace maker. And in so doing, he has settled 
a theatrical problem of several years’ standing. 

For a long time little knots of people have 
been coming together at street corners and 
arguing about the question, “ What will happen 
if Alice Brady ever gets a good play?” The 
answer seems to be that she will rise with it 
like a pole vaulter clinging to a trustworthy 
piece of bamboo. However, the question is 
hardly closed, for already the debaters have 
shifted ground a little and are now concerning 
themselves with the problem, “What will 
happen if Alice Brady ever gets a better play?” 
It seems to us that she is just as good, to the 


last fraction of an inch, as the play per- 
mits. That is very good, indeed, but 
there must lie some place in her future 
a role in which she can go much higher. 
After all, “Zander the Great” is an 
amusing entertainment, but Alice 
Brady is more. Even the somewhat 
conventionalized situations through 
which she passes cannot conceal the 
fact that she gives one of the finest per- 
formances which the American theater 
has seen in several seasons. 


A Surfeit of Superlatives 

E have a dim recollection that 

within the last two or three 
months we have reported quite a num- 
ber of the “finest performances’. The 
man who cried “ Wolf! Wolf!” happens 
to have been our maternal great-grand- 
father and all his descendants are too 
much given to superlatives. If he had 
sacrificed himself for those of us who 
were to come after him, there might 
have been a little less loose language in 
the world. But as it was, he shouted 
at the top of his voice whenever the 
impulse moved him; and we, who have 
inherited even his nose and eyes, shall 
probably continue to follow the same 
custom of baying full throatedly instead 
of merely saying “nicely”’. 

The depreciation of the adjective in 
theatrical criticism is an economic fact 
for which we have only slight responsi- 
bility. It is a field in which the presses 
have turned out so many glowing words that 
a string of at least three or four are required 
to equal an enthusiastic opinion. Inflation has 
been carried to such a point that if one writes 
of an actor, ‘“ Mr. Chappelle Towne was ade- 
quate”’, the player is very properly insulted. 
In theatrical criticism “adequate” means 
“insufferably dull”. Once we wrote a review 
of a performance given by a friend of ours, 
and set down the impression, “It was an 
almost perfect piece of acting”. When we met 
the next day, he greeted us sourly and ob- 
served, “I see you're still knocking. Aren’t 
you ever going to like anything?” 


An Emphasis of Accumulation 
HE condition which we have outlined 
makes. it exceedingly difficult for us to 
convey just what we think of Alice Brady’s 
performance in Zander. Of course, we could 
just pile adjective upon adjective until a 
sufficient number had been assembled. But 
since five or six are required even to indicate 
that a piece of acting is pleasant and agree- 
able, we should need ever so much space. A 
much better device will be to say that for this 
one article we are returning to a gold basis. 
At this rate of exchange, “adequate” would 
indicate a capacity possessed by about fifteen 
per cent of the people now playing in New 
York. And when we say that Alice Brady is 
very good in Zander, we mean that she is enter- 
taining, deft, good to look at, good to hear, 
exciting, moving, thrilling. 
To be very specific, there is a scene in which 
Miss Brady, as Mamie the orphan guardian of 
(Continued on page 128) 
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The Six Best Sells 
in the Shape of Lov- 
ing Little Helpmates 
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THE ATHLETIC GIRL AND THE POETIC GIRL 
Cuthbert wishes to marry, but the poor boy cannot feel certain of happiness 
with any modern type of girl. Janet, the athletic girl pictured above, is a 
good sport, but he fears there might be more Jungfrau than Hausfrau in 
his domestic life. Blanche, the poetess, below, is also fond of mountain 

climbing; but Parnassus is the peak of her ambition 





THE MOTORING GIRL AND THE MELANCHOLY GIRL 
Molly, shown above, has broken more hearts than speed records, but ever 
since she broke Cuthbert’s collar-bone he has suspected that in affairs of 
this kind it is safer to look before you leap. On the other hand, the melan- 
choly Eupehmia (below) is lacking in vivacity. Whatever Cuthbert might 

say, Euphemia would tearfully reply nothing at all 
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THE ARTISTIC GIRL 
Doris is pretty and talented, and Cuthbert was flattered when she likened 
him to the Apollo Belvedere, but, though he admits that he has a faultless 
figure, he dislikes posing for hours as Apollo in a hard north light and a 
harder tin helmet 























THE SCIENTIFIC GIRL 
Minerva is proud of her Ph.D. and her thesis on Calories. She would make a 
devoted wife (and mother) to Cuthbert, but she is so deeply concerned about 
well-balanced meals that Cuthbert fears the sight of a good dinner might 
always unbalance her mind 
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My College Days: A Retrospect 


Part 1. Souvenirs of Those Hallowed, Mellow and Sainted Days at School 


things of my college days and compare 

them with the college days of those 
who are now undergraduates, I stand appalled 
at the contrast. 

What strikes me most in looking back to the 
college life of my time, is the extraordinary 
brilliance, the wonderful mental powers of the 
students of those days. In my time there were 
men at college, especially in the year above me, 
who could easily have discovered, had they 
cared to, the Newtonian Laws of Motion and 
the Theory of Light. 

This, I think, was particularly noticeable in 
the very year when I happened to be a fresh- 
man. The fourth year, the graduating class, of 
that moment, represented a galaxy of intellec- 
tual capacity which was probably unparalleled 
in the history of the human mind. I state this 
in positive terms because I myself witnessed it. 
I knew, or at any rate, I saw and heard, these 
very men. It will always remain with me as a 
source of gratification till I die, that it was my 
lot to enter college at the time when the fourth 
year represented this exaltation of the intellect. 

The deplorable change which has since hap- 
pened was already, I fear, setting in during 
my own college days. The third year and the 
second year men, when they came to graduate, 
although infinitely in advance of anything I 
have since known, stood for a range of mental- 
ity far below that of the first graduating class 
that I remember. More than that, I am com- 
pelled to admit that the classes which followed 
immediately upon my own year, were com- 
posed of the very dregs of the human intelli- 
gence, and betokened an outlook and a point of 
view more fitted for the nursery than the class 
room. Nor is the change that I observe only 
in the students. 


The Professors of Boyhood 


pe professors whom I see about me today, 
ordinary, quiet men, with the resigned tran- 
quillity that betrays the pathos of intellectual 
failure, how can I compare them with the 
intellectual giants to whom I owe everything 
that I have forgotten. The professors of my 
college days were scholars; vast reservoirs of 
learning into whose depths one might drop the 
trope and bucket of curiosity—to bring it up 
full to the brim with the limpid waters of truth. 

Plumb them? You couldn’t measure their 
learning? Impossible. It defied it. 

They acknowledged it themselves. 

They taught, not for mere pecuniary emolu- 
ment—they despised it—but for the.sheer love 
of learning. And now when I look about me at 
their successors, I half suspect (it is a hideous 
thought) that there is a connection between 
their work and their salaries. Nor is it only a 
change in the students and the professors. 

_ The old place itselfi—my Alma Mater, how 
it has altered. 

Is this the great campus that I remember so 
Well from my freshman days? What was it? 
Half a mile long I think and broader even 
than its length. That football goal that stood 
Some fifty or sixty feet in the air, has it shrunk 
to these poor sticks? These simple trees, can 
they be the great elms that reared themselves 
up to the autumn sky? 

Nay, Fate, that hath given me so much, that 


W HEN I look back upon the men and 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


hath brought to me my lettered degrees, and 
my academic standing with its comfortable 
license to forget—wilt thou not take it all back 
again and give me in return by some witchery 
of recollection, one hour of the Brave Old Days 
Beyond Recall. 

For ten years I was a schoolmaster. About 
thirty years ago I was appointed to the staff 
of a great Canadian school. It took me ten 
years to get off it. Being appointed to the posi- 
tion of a teacher is just as if Fate passed a hook 
through one’s braces and hung one up against 
the wall. It is hard to get down again. 

From those ten years I carried away nothing 
in money and little in experience; indeed, no 
other asset whatever, unless it be, here and 
there, a pleasant memory or two and the 
gratitude of my former pupils. There was 
nothing really in my case for them to be grate- 
ful about. They got nothing from me in the 
way of intellectual food, but a lean and per- 
functory banquet; and anything that I gave 
them in the way of sound moral benefit I gave 
gladly and never missed. 

But school boys have a way of being grate- 
ful. It is the decent thing about them. A school 
boy, while he is at school, regards his masters 
as a mixed assortment of tyrants and freaks. 
He plans vaguely that at some future time in 
life he will “get even” with them. I remember 
well, for instance, at the school where I used to 
teach, a little Chilian boy who kept a stiletto 
in his trunk with which he intended to kill the 
second mathematical master. 

But somehow a school boy is no sooner done 
with his school and out in the business of life, 
than a soft haze of retrospect suffuses a new 
color over all that he has left behind. There is a 
mellow sound in the tones of the school bell that 
he never heard in his six years of attendance. 
There is a warmth in the color of the old red 
bricks that he never saw before; and such a 
charm and such a sadness in the brook or in the 
elm trees beside the school playground that he 
will stand beside them with a bowed and 
reverent head as in the silence of a cathedral. 
I have seen an “Old Boy” gaze into the open 
door of an empty class room and ask, “And 
those are the same old benches?” with a depth 
of meaning in his voice. He has been out of 
school perhaps five years and the benches al- 
ready seem to him infinitely old. This, by the 
way, is the moment and this the mood in which 
the “Old Boy” may be touched for a subscrip- 
tion to the funds of the school. This is the way 
in fact, in which the sagacious head master 
does it. The foolish head master, who has not 
yet learned his business, takes the “Old Boy” 
round and shows him all the new things, the 
fine new swimming pool built since his day and 
the new gymnasium with up-to-date patent 
apparatus. But this is all wrong. There is 
nothing in it for the “Old Boy” but boredom. 
The wise head master takes him by the sleeve 
and says “Come”; he leads him out to a de- 
serted corner of the playground and shows 
him an old tree behind an ash house and the 
“Old Boy” no sooner sees it than he says: 

“Why, Great Caesar! that’s the same old 
tree that Jack McEwen and I used to climb 
up to hook out of bounds on Saturday night! 
Old Jimmy caught us at it one night and 
licked us both. And look here, here’s my name 


cut on the boarding at the back of the ash 
house. See? They used to fine us five cents a 
letter if they found it. Well, Well!” 

The “Old Boy” is deep in his reminiscences 
examining the board fence, the tree and the 
ash house. 

The wise head master does not interrupt him. 
He does not say that he knew all along that the 
“Old Boy’s” name was cut there and that 
that’s why he brought him to the spot. Least 
of all does he tell him that the boys still “hook 
out of bounds” by this means and that he 
licked two of them for it last Saturday night. 
No, no, retrospect is too sacred for that. Let 
the “Old Boy” have his fill of it and when he is 
quite down and out with the burden of it, then 
as they walk back to the school building, the 
head master may pick a donation from him 
that falls like a ripe thimbleberry. 


The Dignity of Distance 


A most of all, by the queer contrariety 
of things, does this kindly retrospect en- 
velop the person of the teachers. They are 
transported in the alchemy of time into a 
group of profound scholars, noble benefactors 
through whose teaching, had it been listened to, 
one might have been lifted into higher things. 
Boys who never listened to a Latin lesson in 
their lives look back to the memory of their 
Latin teacher as the one great man that they 
have known. In the days when he taught them 
they had no other idea than to put mud in his 
ink or to place a bent pin upon his chair. Yet 
they say now that he was the greatest scholar 
in the world and that if they’d only listened to 
him they would have got more out of his les- 
sons than from any man that ever taught. He 
wasn’t and they wouldn’t—but it is some small 
consolation to those who have been school- 
masters to know that after it is too late this 
reward at least is coming to them. 

Hence it comes about that even so indifferent 
a vessel as I should reap my share of school boy 
gratitude. Again and again it happens to me 
that some unknown man, well on in middle life, 
accosts me with a beaming face and says: 
“You don’t remember me. You licked me at 
Upper Canada College,” and we shake hands 
with a warmth and heartiness as if I had been 
his earliest benefactor. Very often if I am at 
an evening reception or anything of the sort, 
my hostess says, ‘Oh, there is a man here so 
anxious to meet you, and I know at once why. 
Forward he comes, eagerly pushing his way 
among the people to seize my hand. “Do you 
remember me?” he says. “You licked me at 
Upper Canada College.” Sometimes I antici- 
pate the greeting. As soon as the stranger 
grasps my hand and says, “Do you remember 
me?” I break in and say, “ Why, let me see, 
surely I licked you at Upper Canada College.” 
In such a case the man’s delight is beyond 
all bounds. Can I lunch with him at his Club? 
Can I dine at his home? He wants his wife to 
see me. He has so often told her about having 
been licked by methatshe, too, will bedelighted. 

I do not like to think that I was in any way 
brutal or harsh, beyond the practice of my 
time, in beating the boys I taught. Looking 
back on it, the whole practice of licking and 
being licked, seems to me mediaeval and out of 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Brain of an American Business Man—By Frans Masereel 


This Eruption of Figures and Office Buildings is an Exp 
Typical Successful New Yorker. It Will Be Seen th 
Hand Corner, and Love, in the Lower Right Hand 


ressionistic Portrait of the Consciousness of a 
at Pleasure, as Represented in the Upper Left 
Corner, Occupy an Almost Infinitesimal Place 
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Republican and Democratic Chances 


Some Presidential Possibilities as Their Van Appears 


the White House last November were 

followed early in the new year by a 
genial winter. The country likes the Repub- 
jican Administration better, for the country is 
having the kind of prosperity it likes. Mr. 
Harding may be no more responsible for the 
business revival than Queen Victoria was re- 
sponsible for the Victorian science. But when 
the business man or the farmer feels happier 
about his income he feels happier about many 
other things, including the party which hap- 
pens to be in power. 

There is a happier look on Mr. Harding’s 
countenance. The deep discouragement which 
he felt during the summer and autumn has 
given way to confidence. For the first time, it is 
said, he has begun to enjoy the awful office 
which he occupies, and instead of counting the 
months to the honored irresponsibility of be- 
ing an ex-President, Mr. Harding is now defi- 
nitely, securely, deo volente, the Republican can- 
didate for 1924. 


The Spoils of Discord 


MONG the Democrats there is a corre- 

sponding uncertainty. Probably there 
was never any solid reason for the assurance 
which they felt six months ago, when every- 
body in Democratic circles took it for a settled 
fact that 1924 was to be a.Democratic year. 
For, after all, in the last thirty years this coun- 
try has been decisively Republican. That is a 
truth which the Democrats find it hard to re- 
member, in view of Woodrow Wilson’s two 
terms. They forget that Woodrow Wilson was 
elected in 1912 by the rebellion of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and reélected in 1916 by the rebel- 
lion of Hiram Johnson. On a straight contest of 
the two parties the Democrats have not won a 
single national election in a long generation. 
It has required a Republican quarrel to make a 
Democratic victory. 

It is often supposed by Democrats that they 
can profit by discontent. This is pretty much 
of an illusion, so far as Presidential elections 
are concerned. The kind of discontent which 
manifests itself in men like LaFollette or Bo- 
rah is, on the balance, a Republican asset 
rather than a Republican liability. By an 
asset I mean, of course, an asset in the winning 
of the Presidency. I am not speaking about 
statesmanship at all. For LaFollette, Borah, 
Johnson and Brookhart hold office by virtue 
of their control of their Republican state organ- 
izations. They are the Republican Party in 
Wisconsin, Idaho, California and Iowa. With 
the possible exception of Borah they would not 
exist politically were it not for the Republican 
party in their states. No one of them, not even 
Borah it seems to me, is national, as Roosevelt 
was national, in the sense that he can carry 
with him out of the party ranks the hard- 
boiled politicians of his own, much less of 
other states. They are likely, therefore, to 
remain a left wing, safely entrenched within 
the Republican Party. They provide within 
the Republican Party a safe refuge for in- 
surgent farmer sentiment. They corral for the 
Republican Party great numbers of discon- 
tented votes which might otherwise be cast 
for a Democrat. 

When there is even nominal Republican 


Tite storms which blew so fiercely around 


By AN UNOFFICIAL OBSERVER 


harmony, the real Democratic strength in 
any Presidential election is, of course, in the 
solid South and in the big cities east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio. The western 
country which elected Woodrow Wilson in 
1916 is only accidentally and very occasionally 
Democratic when there is a Presidential poll. 
There are, however, Democratic politicians 
who think they can repeat what may not un- 
fairly be called the fluke of 1916. 
Consequently, in the inner circles of the 
Democratic Party there are two contending 
theories about the strategy of 1924. The fate of 
candidates and policies is bound up with these 





Cynicism in Passing 
By Carolyn Crosby Wilson 


I saw a young girl’s face 

In a fleeting year grown old; 
Fluent, luminous grace 
Hardened into a mold. 
Color swifter than flame 
Tethered and tame. 


Covertly smothered and stilled 
Eager confident quest; 

Not the sated rest 

Of the dream fulfilled, 

But the quiet of something killed. 


All is learned so soon. 
Youth, vivid and hot; 

Cold as the molten moon. 
Earth will crumble and rot 
And the stars go out, forgot. 











theories. One school of Democratic theorists 
proposes to fight for victory in the South and 
West. The other argues for a campaign based 
on the South and East. 

A South and West combination, with some 
bait for labor in Ohio and Indiana, would mean 
a dry party. Mr. McAdoo, who moved to Cali- 
fornia in order to be a western man, is dry. He 
is for the bonus. He is clearly, but not too in- 
sistently, for the League of Nations. He is very 
strong among the railroad men everywhere, and 
especially in Ohio, which is a critical state. 
He is the strongest and most logical candidate 
in the strategy of South plus West. 

His real contender in the same territory is 
Henry Ford. The political organization of 
Henry Ford is very powerful in the South and 
West. It is based on the Ford agencies, which 
are closely connected with local banks, and on 
the cash advertising to small country news- 
papers. It has the Ku Klux strength such as it 
is, and that is considerable in the Southwest. 
Mr. Ford and Mr. McAdoo are rivals in the 
same sector. 

But it requires a two-thirds vote to nominate 
in the Democratic convention, and therefore 
the politicians of the populous Eastern states 
will probably hold the decisive position in the 
convention. Conceivably Mr. Ford might run 
away with the convention as Bryan did in 1896, 
but it would almost certainly mean the same 
kind of débécle which occurred in 1896. The 
Eastern Democrats know that the nomination 


of Henry Ford would break up the Democratic 
organization in the Eastern centers where the 
Northern Democracy is strongest. The Ku 
Kluxism of Ford, plus his soft money theories, 
would mean that inevitably. Neither the Wil- 
son Democrats nor the Machine Democrats. 
of the Northeast can permit Ford to send them 
into the political desert for the rest of their 
lives. 

In resisting this Western and Southern com- 
bination they have the strongest of all argu- 
ments that can be made to a politician. The 
Democrats cannot really hope to win by this 
strategy. Their only chance in a hard fought 
election is to carry the South, the Atlantic 
Seaboard and Ohio. 

Their problem, then, is how to combine the 
South and East. The East is wet and the 
South is dry. But this issue can be compro- 
mised or straddled, and undoubtedly it will be. 
The first question of real consequence is how to. 
combine the votes of the Southern delegates 
with those of the Northern Democrats who will 
go pledged to Governor Smith of New York. 
Smith’s organization strength is very great, 
and there will be behind him an enormous. 
mass of sentiment demanding a showdown on 
the issue of religious intolerance. 


The Immediate Course 


| looks now as if the Republicans would have 
something to say on this question which 
may be very disconcerting to the Democrats. 
When the next Congress assembles in Decem-. 
ber the right of Mr. Mayfield of Texas to sit 
in the Senate will come up. Mr. Mayfield is 
charged with having been corruptly elected by 
the help of the Ku Klux Klan. Probably the 
Republicans will vote against him, and will 
then establish themselves as the anti-Ku Klux 
party. The Democrats may divide, and if they 
do the Democratic Party will be enormously 
weakened in the Northeast where, on the best. 
calculation I can make, its only chance of vic- 
tory is to be found. 

The Democratic puzzle consists in the fact 
that while the West and South are likely to 
be strongest in the convention, it is to the 
East and South that the party must look for 
victory in the election. An eastern candidate 
would have the best chance to be elected. He 
would not easily be nominated. A western 
candidate, who had made peace with the. 
eastern Democrats, could be nominated. But 
his prospects of election would be very doubt- 
ful. 

Speaking boldly and subject to change with- 
out notice, it looks at the present time as if 
neither Mr. Ford nor Governor Smith could 
be nominated. Yet both will be strong in the 
convention. Of all the prominent candidates. 
Mr. McAdoo is theoretically most capable of 
becoming the second choice of the Ford dele- 
gates, and a third or fourth choice of the Smith 
delegates. But if I were betting in a very 
business-like fashion I should take even odds 
on McAdoo and then hedge by betting on a 
dark horse like Ralston of Indiana, Ferris of 
Michigan, or Copeland of New York. 

The Democratic situation is, therefore, very 
confused. The Republican is much clearer. 
With prosperity continuing Mr. Harding’s 
present confidence appears to be justified. 
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A Morning with My Magazines 


do. The fact that you are reading this 

article indicates that you have a touch 
of the American disease which supports hun- 
dreds of periodicals of every literary hue. 

Every year my family is confronted with 
the problem of its yearly magazine supply. 
It is a thing to which I have given much 
thought because of its peculiar phases. The 
decision as to which magazines to retain is 
fraught with severe brain-strain. To begin 
with, most publications have fallen into the 
habit of forming alliances with others, offering 
a combination of two or more at a reduced 
rate. Some of these combinations are alluring, 
some repellent. All in all, they complicate the 
matter of choice. It seems wicked to pay the 
full subscription price for any particular maga- 
zine when one can save a dollar by standing up 
under the intellectuality of the New Republic 
or the Fortnightly in addition. 

A curious thing about the magazines to 
which I eventually subscribed was that I 
never by any chance read them. I always 
meant to, but the moment never came. There 
is the good old Adlantic, for instance. We 
have always taken it as part of our New Eng- 
land tradition. My son objected to it once 
because he said it had “too many articles 
about petunias by ladies with three names”’, 
and I admit recalling a large number of 
stories such as Black Roses by Margaret Cullen 
Waddlingly, and the like. 

However, Son has his own boy-scout maga- 
zine and my wife and I still look fondly on the 
pinky-brown cover of our Boston visitant and 
say, brightly, the first of every month “Ah! 
the new Adlantic.’””’ We remain so jejeune that 
we actually anticipate reading it. For two or 
three days it occupies a place of honor in the 
living room, thence rapidly working its way 
up to the table between our beds. I always 
read the table of contents and the poems, un- 
less they happen to be long or in vers libre. I 
know nothing about vers libre, but I know 
what I hate. 


PD: you take magazines? I presume you 


Last Month’s Magazines 


HIS is as far as I get. My reading hour is 

at night, and as I turn the pages trying to 
decide between an essay What’s Wrong with 
Russia? by Amasa Chudworth or an exciting 
story Pussy-Willows by Selma Tucker Boyd, 
I begin to yawn and the first thing I know is 
Nothing. Whether the magazine makes me 
sleepy or I am sleepy anyway, I have never 
been able to decide. Probably the hour is ill- 
chosen. At any rate in a day or two, Lo! the 
month has slipped away and a new number 
is out. 

Strange, how dead and lifeless last month’s 
magazine becomes. You may not have read 
it at all. The contents may be absolutely new 
to you. Yet, they have no interest. Like 
champagne and fish, magazines should be con- 
sumed sur place. 

A few years ago I had the magazine com- 
plex much more violently than at present. 
I used to subscribe to all sorts of combina- 
tions, and such interesting mésalliances as 
The Country Gentleman and Vanity Fair, 
Outlook and La Vie Parisienne, Smart Set and 
The Fireside Combanion. Now that the chil- 


How to Combine Economy and Enjoyment 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


dren are growing up, I have La Vie sent to the 
office. Most of the others have fallen by the 
wayside or been replaced with juvenile pub- 
lications. 

The gradual accumulation of unread maga- 
zines during this early period was something 
fearful. Before Spring had arrived every table, 
shelf and sill of our modest home was stacked. 
They slid out on the floors, crowded the books 
into oblivion and tipped over lazily when you 
put an ash receiver on them. Then, in our 
wrath, we would rise annually and cast them 
fourth. If it were humanly possible we sum- 
moned the Salvation Army, which was reputed 
to be a glutton for punishment in the matter 
of old magazines. My heart has often ached 
at the thought of the poor creatures whose 
way to salvation is through the pages of this 
discarded literature. The thought of some un- 
fortunate derelict groping for light at the 
Army headquarters and getting drowned in an 
old Atlantic is more than I could bear. I vowed 
that to those who had trouble no more should 
be given, at least not by me, and with much 
fortitude I devoted a rare May morning to a 
public burning. 


Burning Magazines 


HAYE you ever tried burning magazines? 
Talk about fire-proof construction! They 
are as resistant to fire as steel and concrete. I 
foretell that some one will some day patent a 
country house or an office building built en- 
tirely of old magazines. You throw one of the 
blooming things into the heart of a roaring 
conflagration and it just lies there! For a long 
time nothing happens. The lady on the cover 
smiles sweetly at you through the flames as if 
to say “Come on in; it’s great.”” Then, very 
slowly, the covers open and the leaves begiu 
to turn. They seem to offer you one last chance 
to read them. They turn so slowly and at such 
regular intervals that I have been able to do 
more consecutive magazine reading during 
these burnings than at any other time. I re- 
member an extremely good essay by John 
Farrar—The Minor Profits of Minor Poets ina 
copy of The Bookman which, I should have 
said, was older than the author—besides any 
number of poems, stories and so on, brands 
plucked from the burning. 

But, my word! it did cut into my day so! 
My first annual fire lasted from nine until five. 
The second kept me home all of Monday chas- 
ing burning pages which flattened themselves 
against the garage or nestled in the leaves be- 
side the house. So I decided I should have to 
let nature take its course and abandon the 
Salvation Army to its fate. I did try one more 
expedient, that of turning an honest penny 
by selling the accumulation to the American 
Dental Association for installation in dentist’s 
waiting rooms, where magazines are given 
preference in the order of seniority, like Bur- 
gundy or Stilton cheese. But I could make no 
headway with this body. They were quite 
curt about the matter and I realized that most 
of their business required a certain amount 
of pull. 

Then, on a bright June morning, an in- 
spiration broke upon me. Day after day, 
as I reached my office I had found among my 
mail one or more magazines. These I had been 


accustomed to file for reference in the paper 
basket under my desk, which is emptied regu- 
larly every evening by a Slovakian woman 
whom I have never seen except upon all fours, 
Why these publications were sent me or by 
whom or what they were I know not. The 

simply appeared and disappeared. There was 
not even the trouble of burning. Upon the 
particular morning to which I refer the emo- 
tion which resulted in my magazine emancipa- 
tion was, at first, mere curiosity. The day’s 
mail had brought three gratuitous publica- 
tions, which I had bunched together for filing 
and oblivion. The top one bore on its manilla 
envelope the title Y. P. S. Pointers. 

I had seen this often enough, goodness 
knows. These same envelopes have been com- 
ing to my desk for several years without arous- 
ing my interest or question. But something 
in my mental state made the cryptic title 
catch. The night before had been rather a 
battle, as I recall it, and my presence at the 
office was less as a functionary than as a 
formality. To hold the envelope and speculate 
dully what the initials “Y. P. S.” might mean 
represented my maximum mental effort. 
“Young People’s Sodality” I murmured— 
“too serious . . . You Perfect Silly . . . too 
frivolous . . .” 

Why not open it? A brilliant idea! Y. P.S. 
turned out to be “ Youngstown Pressed Steel 
Pointers.” I held in my hand the “ Policy 
Number, Vol. 2, No. 1.” <A _ pressed-steel 
pointer roused in my mind a long rod such as 
lecturers use to point out the sources of the 
Nile or themselves on the top of Mt. McKinley. 

“Think of it!” I thought, “an entire plant 
devoted to the manufacture of pressed-steel 
pointers! What an age of specialization. Of 
course, there is the annual importation of Eng- 
lish lecturers.” 

Thus ruminating, I turned the pages. But 
I could find nothing whatever about lecturers 
or blackboards or pointers. Come, come, this 
was better. Instead of knowing exactly what 
I should find, here was mystery. At last I 
came across the short article which gave this 
particular number its designation: “A Plain 
Statement of Policy’. Therein I read the 
pregnant paragraph: “Last but not least, 
Youngstown products—expanded metal lath, 
corner head, channels, base head—are kept 
up to the unsurpassed quality we advertise.” 

What were these things? Corner heads? 
How could a head get around a corner? Whose 
corners? And channels? It was all deep, 
mysterious, fascinating. I read on. 


Metal Laths in the War 
O* page 3 was a stirringly patriotic article 
entitled, “Our Flag is Nailed to the Mast”. 
This sounded an important key-note which 
showed clearly that the war had been won by 
metal lath, whether as a weapon of offense 
or defense I could not say. Will you believe it? 
I read every word of that Policy Number, 
learned all about the new “Sovereign Apart- 
ments” in Cleveland, ate up the description of 
the Del Mar fire in Toledo and the heroic work 
done by metal lath on that occasion, right 
through to the picture of the Y. P. S. shipping 
room on the back cover. It was great. And, 
(Continued on page 124) 
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The Way of a Maid with a Man 
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The above hieroglyph is an accurate reproduction of 

one of the life chapters of Mrs. Tut-ankh-amen, her- 

self. It illustrates that estimable Queen being made 

beautiful with the assistance of two of the oldest in- 

stitutions in the world, namely the man-modiste and 
- his elegant lady assistant 


Historical notes attached to this tablet explain that 

the two attendants are saying, in hieroglyphic, 

“Wonderful! Ravishing! Madame will be a great 

success in this new creation.’’ This is neatly ex- 

pressed in the original by a rising-sun, a serpent’s 
egg and three fish 
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A Group of Russian Masters of Art 


PORTRAIT GROUP BY ARNOLD GENTHE 


Here, in one room in New York, five thousand miles from Moscow, are shown five of Russia’s great men. 
On the left, Moskvin, perhaps the best of living character actors. Next to him, Stanislavsky, certainly the 
foremost of living theatrical producers. Then, seated, Chaliapin, the most distinguished operatic figure in 
the world. Then, Katchaloff, the leading Russian tragic actor. Finally, Sorin, artist and portrait-painter 
extraordinary. In the background, we see Sorin’s painted portrait of Pavlova, the first of living dancers 


The Diary of a Debutante 


Around the Clock with One of Fashion’s Enfants Gates 


A. M.: The knock of the maid. 
The interrupted nightmare. 
The yawn. 
The re-birth, on coffee. 
The eight engraved invitations. 
The appeal from the Working Girls’ League. 
The request for a photograph from Town 
and Country. 


The membership blank for the Friday Dances. 


The eleven bills. 

The sigh after peering at the check-book. 
The society column. 

The usual rumor of one’s engagement. 
The telephone call from Jessie. 

The talking over last night. 

The calling up Ethel. 

The talking over last night. 

The telephone call from Bobby. 

The talking over last night. 

The date for tea. 

The shooing off to school of brother Jack. 


9A. M.: The voice of Mother, up the stairs. 
The bedroom slipper under the sofa. 

The shrieking over the banisters. 

The ordering the motor. 

The return to bed. 


By MARY CASS CANFIELD 


The five minutes of Hindu deep breathing. 
The arrival of the hair-dresser. 

The swan’s-down wrapper. 

The smell of tonic. 

The four pages of Madame Bovary. 

The intervening hair. 


| () 1.M.: Thearrival of the hats from Tappé. 


The dress rehearsal, with the mirror. 
The fire engine that goes by. 
The fruitless ring for the maid. 
The telephoning the pantry. 
The choice of the red duvetyn. 
The dread of the lecture at Barnard. 
The search for First Principles of Psychology. 
The overflowing bath. 
The choice of the gray velvet. 
The taupe colored stocking, with a hole in it. 
The choice of the green crépe de Chine. 


11 A. M.: The entrance of the upholsterer. 
The dive into the boudoir. 

The buzz announcing the motor. 

The hasty calling up Harriet. 

The arrangements for lunch. 

The two clean gloves for the left hand. 
The dip into a department store. 


The impossibility of finding white marabou. 
The drive to Barnard college. 
The bumps in the road. 


12 M.: The class-room. 

The forgotten handkerchief. 

The baldness of Professor Speering. 

The William James. 

The mental humming of Tristan und Isolde. 

The mental humming of Those. Prohibition 
Blues. 

The slight snooze. 

The hardness of the seats. 

The sighting of Amy. 


P. M.: The dash to the Ritz. 
The dressing room. 
The haze of Dorine. 
The “Chypre Antique”’. 
The thickness of the carpets. 
The soft orchestra. 
The waiting for Harriet. 
The cut from Mrs. Van Silk. 
The going in and finding Harriet and Jessie 
half through their luncheon. 
The divine Russian, with the monocle. 
(Continued on page 126) 
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An Ex-Service Exasperation Resolved by the Odors of Soup 


LL that day the soldier had slouched 
through the clotted streets of Stewpony 
and its neighbor-towns, until the even- 
ing had come upon him in the glistening streets 
of Brundle, the heart that pumped life into 
those members of its body. All that day he 
had gone through the rain, head down, shoul- 
ders hunched. His feet moved with automatic 
beat. His eyes gathered a little. The slow rain 
and the black-blossomed smoke lent Stewpony 
an alluring veil of dream. The chimneys of 
Woolingford had touched its bald cottages to 
beauty, and the lazy smoke had turned the 
harsh lines of the countryside to poetry. But 
of this he saw and felt nothing. Floating smuts, 
coming wet in the wind, had stuck to his face; 
but he was not aware of them. 


= a misery of wetness he plodded through the 
crowded streets of Brundle, a figure of 
foolish dismay. People on either side, passing 
or overtaking him, brushed and jostled him. 
He ignored them. The shop-windows splashed 
their rainbow beauty around him. They 
starred him; they picked him out in spot- 
lights; they jeered him. 

He plodded through them, head down, for- 
getful of the life about him, forgetful even that 
he was walking. His stomach was empty, and 
his mind was out of control. He plodded. 

His stomach—he had not forgotten that. 
For the whole of that day he had lived through 
the senses of smell and touch; the smell of 
food to the nose and the touch of wet clothes 
to the skin. He was in that state which men 
call ‘wet through’’, a state which is endurable, 
but never achieved. Wet clothes present 
themselves only at knees, elbows, neck, shoul- 
ders and feet. Other parts remain exasperat- 
ingly dry. 

But the smell of food was his chief torment. 
It lured him like a drug. He could not hold his 
thoughts from it. He thought of a vast 
trencher of eggs and bacon, sizzling. He 
thought of steak puddings, steaming. Of boiled 
beef and dumplings, and Irish stew, bubbling. 
Of the smell of new bread. Of the unbearably 
unctuous odor of sausages and onions. Of the 
piquancy of roast pork and stuffing. Of the 
flirtatious scent of fried potatoes. Of the bold 
smell of mutton chops. Of the exhilarating 
brown of toad-in-the-hole. 

These dishes passed before him, and made 
the gutter falsely gay. He saw their crisp 
coloring. His nose caught their fragrance. The 
vision and the phantom smells made him 
lunatic. He sang a few bars of Tipperary. 

Some people jostled him. He began to no- 
tice them. He stopped singing and looked 
about him. Some, perceiving his condition, 
drew hastily away. Others noted the silver 
badge on his coat, and looked elsewhere, a little 
sheepishly. They were piqued, as though the 
grotesque figure and the badge were an affront 
to civic dignity. He created in them a thin 
sense of disquiet; a fleeting perception of the 
unfitness of things. As he passed through the 
home-going crowd he scattered among them a 
misgiving that Something Ought To Be Done 
About It. They bore for an instant a half- 
ounce of responsibility; but they didn’t know 
what to do. 


(Eggs and bacon! Sausages and mashed!) 


By THOMAS BURKE 


He hated the crowd. It was a crowd going 
home to dinner and bed. He hated it for 
having homes and dinners and beds. He 
thought of sleek, open-armed chairs, yielding 
to every bone of the body. He thought of the 
great downy beds in the windows of the furni- 
ture stores. He wondered what it would be like 
to flop into one of them and roll between a 
dozen blankets. 

As the crowd, going home to these things, 
passed him, he met their eyes, and winced. 
Damn ’em! He knew what they were thinking. 
They were thinking that they ought to turn 
out their pockets, or take him home and give 
him shelter. And the thought hurt their pride, 
because they were shy of taking him home, and 
they didn’t want to turn out their pockets. 
What money they had they wanted for their 
own needs. If he had been dry and presenta- 
ble, and playing a street-organ, they would 
have loaded him with pence. But he was wet 
and dirty and ragged. He was a disgrace to 
England, to the Greatest of All Wars, and to 
himself. 

So they looked at him with offended eyes 
and passed on. 

(Steak and kidney pudding! Pork and crack- 
ling!) 


They passed on with pity. That was the ul- 
timate cruelty—worse than the smell of food— 
that they should pity him. Who were they 
that they should have the damned and blasted 
impertinence to pity him? What had he done 
to be in a situation to be pitied by them—those 
women who had promised to hug him, love 
him, kiss him, when he came home again? As 
though he hadn’t suffered enough these last 
six years, he had still to put up with their 
blasted pity! 

Perhaps some or them would even load upon 
him the deadly insult of remembering him in 
their prayers—the Unknown Warrior in Man- 
sion Street. 

(Bloaters and kippers! Sausages and onions!) 


E hated them all. He hated those who 

passed him indifferently, and he hated 
those who pitied him. They were hard-hearted 
and dirty hounds. Damn ’em! 

In the midst of his hunger he thought of the 
girls about him and of their soft arms. Looking 
at them, his mind asked stupidly: ‘What’d 
yeh rather ’ave—eggs and bacon, or a couple 
o’ nights wi’ that golden-’aired one?... 
That’s a nice bit—that one in the furs. If I 
was a millionaire I’d buy ’er.”’ 

They passed him with pitying eyes. Grrr! 
Damn ’em! 

If he smashed jewelers’ windows, or plun- 
dered foodshops, or ran amok and shot up a 
post-office, it would not be from hunger or 
revenge or despair; it would be because he was 
pitied. He had eaten the crumbs from the rich 
man’s table, and the taste of the bread was 
bitter. He had now two master-passions—to 
get foed, and to escape pity. Food was to be 
had. There it was—within arm’s reach—in the 
windows of the tea-shops; cooked food, ready 
to eat. To get it, though, he had to throw a 
stone and break the window; and that asked 
for effort; greater effort than brushing the 
smuts from his face. But pity—so long as he 


remained in the streets, under people’s eyes, 
he could not escape pity. 


He slouched on towards the Bull Ring, at 
the center of the city. Outside a public library 
a few of his kind—simple souls—were study- 
ing, twelve hours late, the “Situations” pages 
of the morning papers, which a kindly librarian 
pasted on boards the moment the papers were 
delivered. He laughed. That was a farce for 
beginners. He had eaten that piece of cake. 
He had read the book and seen the pictures, 

(Eggs and bacon! Pork and gravy!) 


HE reek of a passing sewer-cart assaulted 

his nose. Though hostile to the odor of 
bacon, it made company with it and possessed 
him with a home-sickness for the trenches. It 
brought to mind his battered mess-tin, and the 
rough good-fellowship of those dirty days when 
he was a comrade to those about him and a 
hero to those at home. 

Damn all! 

He was now beyond the Town Hall, and his 
feet moved faster. He had had information of 
a place about here, and it was necessary to be 
there on time. His knees were sagging, and he 
was walking from the loins. As he walked he 
swore at the place which he was seeking. 
Damn and blast their charity. Damn and blast 
their religion. 

As he reached the narrow street near the Bull 
Ring, he noted with faint appreciation that 
there were only twenty or so men in the queue. 
He took his place at the end, rested his sodden 
shoulder against the wall, and passed into a 
half-sleep. Through it buzzed and burbled the 
facetious talk of the crowd. 

““Wotcher, chum?” 

“ *Ullo, Cock-eye. Wot’s yer good noos?” 

Cock-eye answered in a voice that had the 
sound of jangled bells. ‘Work f’r all, an’ 
’omes fer bleedun ’eroes, wiv knobs on.” 

“Wod y’ave fer dinner, Cock-eye?” 

“Oysters an’ turbot an’ pheasant an’ cigars!” 

“’Ow much longer ‘fore they open this 
place—eh?”’ 

“ *Owder we know, grousey? Ring f’r the 
stooard an’ tell ’im orf, shell I?” 

“Wonder what it feels like to be dry—eh?” 

“There’s soop on tonight, ’stead 0’ cocoa.” 

Soup! The word passed down the queue 
and aroused him. At once he smelt it, felt it in 
his throat, warm and caressing. Basins floated 
in the air. He spoke to the man in front. 
“Think we got a chance?” 

The grousey one bleated and moaned obscen- 
ities at the sky. “I dunno. . . . I wish I was 
a dog. I wish to Gawd I was a dog. If I was...” 


HERE was a stir, a rush. He woke up 

fully. The queue moved forward, marking 
time in spasms. Two by two they went in. 
Three more steps, and he would be in, too. 
From an opposite corner a late-comer came 
diffidently, with squelching boots. The late- 
comer made towards the end of the queue; then 
turned and shot past him to the door. He 
screamed. The unforgiveable sin had been 
committed. 

“ *Ere—’ere—mister!—take yer turn—make 
’im gibback, mates!” For the first time that 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Wind Fire: A Photograph by Steichen 


‘THE following lines were written by Carl Sandburg on first seeing this portrait—made by Edward Steichen, at Athens— 

of one of the dancers who were in Greece at the time with Isadora Duncan: “Goat girl caught in the brambles, 

deerfoot or fox-head, ankles and hair of feeders of the wind, let all the covering burn, let all stopping a naked plunger 
from plunging naked, let it all burn in this wind fire, let the fire have it in a fast crunch and a flash.” 
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Retired Statesmen 


VANITY FAIR 


And the Survival of Mr. Lloyd George as a Rococo Ornament of His Period 


N the West End of London, an astute and 
l enterprising theatrical manager has been 

regaling his patrons with a galaxy of fallen 
stars—the favorites of an earlier and happier 
day. 

Old heads in the audience are set nodding to 
the beat of tunes that have long since faded 
from provincial barrel-organs, and feet, which 
are no longer so young as they used to be, 
keep time to airs so old that even the youngest 
errand-boy no longer whistles them. There is 
a quick rattle of forgotten repartee, and the 
old faces brighten as the fun of cross-talk 
grows fast and furious, as it used to grow when 
Queen Victoria was Defender of the Faith and 
gay young gentlemen in evening dress paid 
hansom cabs with half-sovereigns out- 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


who died almost in debate! There is the same 
futile, half pitiable flavor about the figure of 
Wellington plodding on quite alone, until 
most of his younger contemporaries had 
almost ceased to care whether he had won 
the war or not. 

And one can think of more recent examples. 


Sic Transit Lloyd George 


HEY make a strange study. Present fash- 
ions change more quickly; and within a 
year one has seen a Prime Minister fade out 
of power into a repose which is not even in- 
terrupted by the leisured dignity of leading 
the Opposition. 
The old activities of Downing Street seem 


who (unlike Cincinnatus) obstinately declined 
to leave the plough and insisted that the 
business of the State should be transacted at 
his plough-tail in the distant field. It is a 
singular transformation. But one can hardly 
fail to realize it. 

It almost seems as though there had been 
a sudden change in the public taste, one of 
those abrupt twists of fashion which leave 
modistes bankrupt or turn stage favorites into 
curiosities. The public, if one may attempt to 
read its mind, had stared for quite long enough 
at its masters in the limelight. Its eyes were 
growing a little tired and there was a sudden 
craving for something in a quieter style. They 
had been bewildered by a peripatetic succes- 
sion of Peace Conferences whose itiner- 





side the Tivoli. 

It is a very pleasant experience, even 
for the hard-eyed generation which be- 
lieves that light music was always syn- 
copated and that the most entertaining 
performers came over with the Gulf 
Stream. The study of origins is always 
stimulating, and one can enjoy it 
better still when it becomes the excuse 
for an act of slight kindness to the 
origins themselves. 

The march of Progress (it is noticea- 
bly more rapid in the theater than in 
foreign affairs) is sometimes a little 
ruthless. Popular numbers, if one 
may adopt the dialect of the program, 
soon become back numbers, and figures 
that once topped the bill are quickly 
elbowed into the wings and down the 
draughty corridor that leads out into 
the daylight. For that reason, among 
others, one is glad that a little room has 
been found for old favorites. 

Something of the same kind might 
perhaps be done in politics. 


The Uncertain Glory 


fee politician serves a queer public. 
So long as he satisfies the taste of 
the moment, his position is assured. 
The fierce light that beats on thrones 
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ary made the map of Europe look like 
an illustration to the Acts of the 
Apostles; and they longed for nothing 
so much as a seat of Government 
which would stay in the same place 
for a few months at a time. They had 
been dazzled by the intimate touch 
and deafened by the personal note; 
and they were searching desperately 
for a few public men who would con- 
fine themselves to their public life. 

That is how British politics came to 
enter the drab phase of 1923. British 
politicians have become almost im- 
personal. No one could tell you the 
name of Mr. Bonar Law’s favorite 
tune or Mr. Asquith’s pet seaside resort; 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is but rarely 
photographed on a pit pony, and Mr. 
Baldwin’s cherry-wood pipe alone sur- 
vives from the rich repertory of per- 
sonalia with which our public men were 
once decorated. 


Elba or St. Helena? 


genes a little damped, perhaps 
(who knows?) slightly relieved, Mr. 
Lloyd George survives into the new 
era. Once the richest, the most rococo 
ornament of his period, he seems now 
, an odd survival of an old style. He has 








and prize-fighters is dim compared 
with the glories of his publicity. His 
dogs, his country seat, his favorite 
flower, are presented daily to an eager 
community. Hungry supporters strug- 
gle for his old golf balls, and the public mind 
treasures his lightest sayings even on sub- 
jects with which he is imperfectly acquainted. 

But when the change comes, when the 
bottom drops out of his market and the world 
goes past him, the voice that was once so 
sonorous is left twittering in solitude, and its 
master is marooned in obscurity like poor old 
Ben Gunn in the lonely sunshine on Treasure 
Island. 

It is a spectacle which one can hardly observe 
without sympathy. There is something infi- 
nitely pathetic about the long career of Lord 
John Russell for twenty years after he had 
ceased to matter. If only, one feels—if only 
they had let him introduce a Reform Bill or 
so just for old times’ sake, how the old eyes 
would have sparkled and the old voice for- 
gotten to shake! How much more fortunate 
was Pitt, who died in harness, or Chatham, 


Cuban caricaturist Massaguer. 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


An intimate sketch of the former British premier by the distinguished 
The artist has caught the subject’s 


self-satisfaction and ingratiating blandness 


half a century away from Mr. Lloyd George. 
The crowding deputations, the smiling Con- 
ferences that used to face the camera (on 
garden seats) and astonish the world with 
reiterations of that perfect, too perfect, Allied 
unanimity, belong to the history books. The 
central figure, which was once so near and 
which cast so very broad a shadow, seems 
slowly to have receded into the long perspec- 
tive of history. 

Yet it is all only a few months away. Last 
autumn he was in office; and a year before 
that he was enthroned at Gairloch, a Dictator 





still his peregrinations about Europe, 
“in the fearless old fashion”. But he 
is writing his memoirs. He is even (proh 
pudor!) writing for the newspapers— 
and that, for a politician, is the equiva- 
lent of acting on the films for a lady of 
fashion. 

Yet the little figure is not quite still. 
Perhaps his retirement of 1923 is no more 
final than Mr. Gladstone’s of 1876. No- 
body—least of all himself—can tell. But 
if he returns, it will be with the same faint 
flavor of old melodies and old back-chat that 
a clever manager has brought back to the 
London stage. 


This is the third of a series of sketches of 
contemporary celebrities—literary and political 
—which Mr. Guedalla is contributing to Vanity 
Fair. Within their smaller scope they exhibit 
the same literary dexterity and picturesque his- 
toric sense which have been seen to such ample 
advantage in his history of the Second Empire. 
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Our Newport Bathing Forecast: Summer of 1923 — Fair and Warmer 


Showing What We May Expect on the Beach at Our Summer Capital. The Simple Costumes 
Embody a Single Thoug 


ht: Economy of Material Combined with Practical Design 
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VANITY FAIR 


Dramatic Expressionism in Practice 
How the Expressionist Tells the Story of Mankind 


HEN one turns from the theory to the 

\Y) practice of Expressionism, one begins 

to understand, not perhaps the vague- 
ness of the theories, but why they are vague. 
As I have pointed out in a previous article, the 
poetics of Expressionism lack simplicity. Some 
declare that Expressionism is movement, “for 
the word is movement, and in the beginning 
was the word”. Others contend that Ex- 
pressionism “sets content above form. It 
turns form into content. The external is in- 
tensified, and the elemental triumphs.” Fin- 
ally, there is the exhortation to “cast to the 
winds motives, logic and justice, write plays 
full of illogical surprises, of unjustifiable cir- 
cumstances.” 

Those who have tried to reconcile such 
theories with the specimens of Expressionist 
drama which have been shown in New York 
will probably have wondered whether, after 
all, Georg Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight, 
Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine, John 
Howard Lawson’s Roger Bloomer, realize the 
full intention of this particular form of dra- 
matic art. The truth is, they do not. They 
represent a step further than Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Hairy Ape in the direction of Expression- 
ism, but the American theater has yet to see 
this form of drama in its purest and most 
logical expression. Georg Kaiser’s Morn to 
Midnight represents merely a stage in the 
evolution towards Expressionism of a drama- 
tist who had previously established his reputa- 
tion in other forms; and his case is, to that 
extent, comparable to Eugene O’Neill’s. Mr. 
Rice is more advanced in his technique—Mr. 
Lawson considerably less so—but in order to 
realize the distance which lies before them, one 
must compare them with the younger German 
dramatists. 


A Generation Born in Expressionism 


HE complete Expressionist in literature be- 

longs to the generation that was just be- 
coming articulate when the great war began: 
the poets, Ivan Goll and Alfred Wolfenstein; 
the novelists, Kasimir Edschmid and Alfred 
Lemm; and the dramatists, Walter Hasen- 
clever and Oskar Kokoschka. Here we find 
the new technique almost untrammeled by 
the old conventions; and, in consequence, a 
literature which started at the point where 
the later converts to Expressionism, and its 
disciples outside Germany, usually stop. The 
outstanding figure in this group is Walter 
Hasenclever, poet and dramatist. 

Hasenclever has written a thumb-nail sketch 
of his own career, which is so characteristic 
that it is worth quoting: “I was born on the 
8th of July, 1890, at Aix-la~Chapelle, where 
my name is still anathema. In the spring of 
1908 I was graduated, went to England and 
studied at Oxford. There I wrote my first 
play, and won the cost of printing it at poker. 
In 1909 I was in Lausanne, and afterwards 
came to Leipzig.” There he came into contact 
with a group of the younger writers, and 
“soon surpassed his masters”. Then he went 
to Italy and “frequented doctors”. 

In 1913 his first book, a volume of poems, 
appeared under the title of The Youth, fol- 
lowed, in 1914, by his first drama, The Son. 
He served in the war as “interpreter, caterer 


By ERNEST BOYD 


and kitchen-boy”’, and wrote out of those ex- 
periences his second book of verse, Death and 
Resurrection. A year later he published a 
pacifist tragedy, Antigone, which was followed 
by Mankind, The Saviour, The Decision, Be- 
yond and The Plague. Of all these only the 
last-mentioned has appeared in English, a 
few months ago in The Smart Set. It is de- 
scribed by the author as “A Film”, and has 
been seized upon by the critical opponents of 
Expressionism as the logical culmination of 
Expressionistic drama. 


The Revolt of the Younger Generation 


a jumping to that rash conclusion, 
however, let us see what Walter Hasen- 
clever has accomplished within the limitations 
of the drama proper. Most of his plays have 
been produced in Germany, and they have 
aroused considerable interest and discussion. 
His work for the theater, therefore, is not 
theoretical but practical; and as it shows, at 
its best, the highest achievement of the Ex- 
pressionistic drama, the claims of the school 
may fairly be tested by it. 

His earliest important play was The Son, 
a five-act drama, which has acquired in Ger- 
many the significance of a manifesto. Its 
theme is essentially that of the whole philoso- 
phy of Hasenclever’s generation, the revolt of 
youth, the conflict of father and son. Out of 
the simplest situation, the rebellion of a son 
against parental authority, the dramatist has 
made a play of remarkable intensity and tech- 
nical originality. The plot merely follows the 
adventures of a young man who fails in his 
examination, defies the tyranny of a stern old- 
fashioned father, is initiated into the ways of 
physical love by an expert, is recaptured by 
the police and, grown conscious of his own 
identity by experience, resolves to murder his 
father, but is saved from parricide by the 
latter’s sudden death during their supreme 
altercation. 

The novelty lies in Hasenclever’s develop- 
ment of the various situations. Thus, when 
the Son contemplates suicide and asks his 
tutor to leave him alone, the latter asks him 
what he proposes to do. “Indulge in a solilo- 
quy”’, he replies. ‘There was a time when this 
was laughed at, but I have never seen any 
harm in kneeling to my own pathos.” Again, 
when he recites the long verse monologue on 
suicide, the author reminds us, through the 
mouth of one of the characters, that the Son 
has just plagiarized Faust. There is a con- 
sciousness of the art of the theater in the char- 
acters themselves which gives a_ peculiar 
quality to the scenes. In moments of exalta- 
tion the verse form is used, and music plays 
an important réle, as when the Mephisto- 
phelian’ figure of the Son’s Friend entices him 
to freedom with the assistance of the Ninth 
Symphony. The song of the Marseillaise, in 
its turn, is employed when, on Freudian princi- 
ples, the King becomes a symbol for the 
Father and this drama of the (dipus com- 
plex moves towards its climax. 

Hasenclever’s Mankind, a drama in five 
acts and twenty-two scenes, is the most 
perfect example of Expressionist drama. In 
it are found all the elements of the new tech- 
nique and almost nothing of the old, neither 


of the realistic nor of the romantic theater, 
Intense, colorful and with a powerful dra- 
matic unity, in spite of the apparent inco- 
herence of theme, which is nothing short of the 
life of man, this play passes over into the 
domain of the cinema but transcends the art 
of the screen. 

Unlike The Plague, it is not a film; it is a 
stupendous drama. In inverse ratio to the 
verbosity of the theories of Expressionism jis 
the brevity, the taciturnity of its best poetry 
and drama, and in this respect alone Hasen- 
clever’s Mankind is remarkable. One word or 
two, seldom more, is all that each character 
contributes to the dialogue. Yet, there is no 
painful effort required to supply the missing 
logical and conversational links to complete 
the sense. Hasenclever does not set down 
his ideas in a series of ill-digested lumps, to 
which one must give shape by dexterous in- 
genuity. The superfluousness of verbal realism 
on the stage has never been so effectively 
demonstrated. 

In order to appreciate this peculiar feature 
of the play, quotation is necessary, and to 
that end a brief synopsis of it is indispensable. 
The scenes move from a cemetery to a café, 
then to a gambling-den, to a fortune-teller’s, 
to the study of a specialist for venereal dis- 
eases, to the opera, to a maternity ward, to 
a court-room and to a madhouse. The action 
takes place among gamblers, thieves, prosti- 
tutes, criminals; in the world we live in, and 
outside of time and space. 


The Expressionist’s Story of Mankind 


ow the play opens, Alexander, the central 
character, returns from his grave to the 
world, to atone for all the suffering he has 
caused during his previous existence. When he 
encounters a man who declares himself a mur- 
derer, Alexander takes from him a sack con- 
taining the victim’s head, and the murderer 
descends into the grave. Henceforth Alex- 
ander goes through the world on his journey 
of expiation and atonement bearing with him 
this sack as a burden and a warning. First he 
becomes a waiter, and then he appears in 
different forms through the twenty-two scenes 
which lead him back to the grave. There he 
can return only when some sacrifice is made 
for him, as he himself assumes the guilt of the 
unhappy in each place through which he 
passes. Finally the murderer rises from the 
grave and gives his place to Alexander, from 
whom he receives back the sack, now empty 
as a sign that the work of atonement is 
complete. 

The outline of such a play cannot be given, 
because the dramatist himself has reduced it 
to elementals; and its scenes are the whole 
panorama of human life and yearning, of 
civilization and its institutions, of poverty 
and vice. Each phase of existence has its 
type, made visible in essential outline, and 
speaking only the key-words of the character. 
The gambler cries “bank”, the worker 
“strike”, the prostitute “silk”, humanity 
“money”, and the judge “death sentence”. 
Through this chaos of passions and suffering 
goes the seeker with outstretched arms, cry- 
ing “Love”, “Who am I?”, “I seek myself”, 

(Continued on page 118) 
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(Above) A scene in 
the Papal chamber of 
Pope Alexander VI, 
played by Ernst 
Dernburg. Ludovico 
Sforza, Regent of 
Milan, wears boots 
made of boiler-plate 
and has his rank 
boldly placarded on 
his cuirasse 


Above and immedi- 
ately to the left are 
to be seen sketches 
for two costumes in 
the modernistic Ger- 
man production of 
“Savonarola”. The 
actor has here been 
conventionalized into 
a mere metallic pup- 
pet clad in stove- 
pipes and sheet-iron, 
and limited to deliv- 
ering his speeches 
stifly with a few 
mechanical gestures 





A Drama of the Renaissance in 


ONE of the most daring theatrical experiments in a day of daring theatrical exper- 
iments is the German production of Gobineau’s Savonarola—a dialogue of the 
Italian Renaissance—with conventionalized mechanical costumes. These costumes 
were designed by a young Russian painter, Paul von Tchelitchev, who has at- 
tempted, by the anachronism of imposing monumental sheet-iron clothing upon the 
Most gorgeous period of European history, to represent the galvanized implacable 
Wills, attuned to a single pitch of somber freneticism, of the theological drama. The 
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(Left) Ernst Deutsch 
in the role of Savona- 
rola. As the savagely 
fanatic monk, he 
presents the slender 
hard lines of an 
inspired purpose. 
Within the chaste 
walls of his costume 
he becomes an ani- 
mate cross 


- 


Above and to the left 
are designs for the 
costumes of Savona- 
rola and of Ludovico 
Sforza. The latter is 
represented as a type: 
of the cumbersome, 
feudal power whose 
living acts radiate 
like the spokes of a 
wheel about a single 
ambition. To convey 
this effect Tchelit- 
chev has given him a 
locomotive wheel for 
a bonnet 





Terms of the Age of Machines 


actors are allowed to make only a few stiff and impressive gestures and the general 
effect is one of gray statuesque masses against a background of changeless gray 
walls and gilded spirals. The actors are intended to be but symbols, wearing in their 
outward manifestations the materializations of an unchanging purpose. It is 
thought, for example, more appropriate to the impassive tyranny of the fifteenth 
century Pope to present him as a great immovable machine like a boiler or a blast 
furnace, than in the luxurious ecclesiastical adornments of the Roman church 
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MARGUERITE CHURCHILL 
The charming Molly Chadwick 
of “Why Not?’’, in which she 
solved with refreshing ease the 
problems of an ingenuous father 


KNOX KINCAID (Below) 


The younger son of “‘Six Char- 
acters”’ to which he contributed 
a pathos nonetheless effective 
because his role was wordless 





ADA HEWITT (Above) 
Miss Hewitt, daughter of a long 
line of stage folk, showed a real 
gift of characterization in 

‘*Humoresque”’ 


JACKIE COOGAN (Above) 


Having completed “Oliver Twist”, this youthful film star will 

accomplish a spectacular leap from rags to riches in his next produc- 

tion, “‘Long Live the King”, adapted from the story by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart 


The Youngest Generation on Our Stage 


VANITY FAIR 


EVANS STUDIO 


BABY PEGGY (Above) 
This comic infant, who has risen 
from parts in animal pictures 
to stardom at the age of four, 
will be seen in ‘“‘Grandma’s Girl” 


WILLIAM PEARCE (Below) 


Who in “Pasteur”’, won the ap- 
plause of a first-night audience as 
the frightened child upon whom 
Pasteur worked his first great cure 





MURAY 


Six Children Whose Income Tax Reports, Laid End to End, Would Reach from Hollywood to Times Square 
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Picked Up on the Links 


The Trials and Tribulations of Chance Meetings on the Green 


more I feel that, like matrimony, they 

should not be entered into lightly. We 
have all had the experience, no doubt, of 
missing-out on a pre-arranged two or four- 
some, of going out to the club alone and of 
contracting an ill-considered alliance with 
some stray individual who is lurking about the 
first tee seeking whom he may destroy. For 
many years I have been good-natured and 
complaisant. I have hooked-up with whoever 
came along with disastrous results to my 
temper and game. I do not care so much 
about my temper; volatile as it is, it can be 
regained but my game is a different matter. 
Little by little, I have felt it slipping from 
me, due largely to the nervous strain of these 
casual encounters and, here and now, on the 
threshold of this budding golf-season I vow 
[ will have no more of them. Hereafter I play 
with opponents with whom I have common 
human bonds—or I play alone. 

One of my worst experiences was with a 
man whose appearance won me at first glance. 
He was the embodiment of what the well 
dressed golfer will wear. His neatly flattened 
cap had just the right amount of cornice 
projection, his knickerbockers were accurately 
but not too sharply creased and his shoes 
showed evidences of having been massaged 
by expert hands. In addition, his appoint- 
ments were perfect. Just the right number 
of clubs gleamed in his luxurious bag and 
even his caddy had a superior air as if he had 
been especially imported for the occasion. 

“Here” I thought, “is a find! What 
luck.” 

In a cultured voice he agreed to my sugges- 
tion that we should play together. 

“Delighted”, he said. ‘Charmed. 
name is Alling.” 

“Millingweed”, I murmured, and we were 
off—, at least I should say I was off, and not 
badly either, a little too far to the right but 
still on the fair-green. 

And then I waited. 


ike more I consider golf-matches the 


My 


The Perfect Gentleman 


HE way Mr. Alling drove that first ball 

should have warned me, then and there, to 
beg off, to make my escape, to get out of the 
match by hook or crook. The mere building 
of his tee was a matter of interminable minutes. 
He then retired to a corner and practised a 
number of leisurely swings after which he 
adjusted his club back of the ball and went into 
a trance. I thought for a moment he had 
fallen asleep or was praying until the club-head 
moved slowly backward, not to drive, however, 
but to descend again. After four repetitions 
of this excruciating movement he at last fol- 
lowed through and, with a sigh of relief, I 
lurched forward. What followed was a night- 
mare. If the tee and iron-shots were a torture, 
the greens were worse. Here came the supreme 
agony. An hour, it seemed to me, we spent 
within ten yards of the hole. Every inch of the 
surface had to be examined. Every moment I 
expected Alling to produce a microscope. At 
times he knelt, at times lay prone in silent 
contemplation. And he played maddeningly 
well. On the ninth he was two up. As we were 
holing out I looked back at a vista of late 
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arrivals who were following us, waiting, rest- 
ing, in attitudes of patient dejection. I was 
becoming desperate. My own game began to 
suffer and when that suffers it beggars descrip- 
tion. I hurried every shot in a vain attempt to 
average up. 

A wicked hope burned in my breast and at 
the eleventh it was realized. Alling lost his 
ball. As he disappeared into a thicket I gave 
the word to my caddy and, like unleashed 
whippets, we sprang forward. Naturally the 
entire course was open before us. When my 
partner emerged we were completely out of 
sight. It was a disgraceful thing to do; he was 
such a perfect gentleman. I have seen him 
several times since but he has never seemed to 
see me, for which, far from blaming him, I 
thank him with all my heart. 


Old Dick Dead-Eye 


na occasion which I look back upon 
with horror was when I took ona venerable 
party who introduced himself as Dr. Fosburg. 
He was a sprightly old creature and we pro- 
ceeded nimbly on our journey. After out- 
driving him by forty yards and laying a long 
iron-shot within striking distance of the green 
I complacently waited for the Doctor to play 
three. 

“By the way”, he asked, looking up like a 
cocky little robin, “are we playing for any- 
thing?” 

“How about a ball a hole?” I suggested, 
hardly daring to hope that he would fall for it. 
But he did. So did I. 

From then on things began to happen. 
From anywhere within seventy yards of ‘the 
pin that old bird was a fiend incarnate, and on 
the greens, O death and destruction! The ball 
didn’t trickle in or wobble in or sidle in; it 
just up-and-rushed in as if a magnet drew it. 
A stroke to the good meant nothing; the Doc 
simply ate it up when he hauled out his putter, 
an absurd wooden-faced thing which I began 
to think, hotly, was unfair. Of course I began 
to press in order to get further ahead of him 
and the result was a debacle. Dr. Fosburg, 
due to his senility, had a most annoying 
laugh, a cackle of triumph that sounded almost 
insane. He had never heard of a muffler-cut-out 
and as we neared the club-house his victory 
was apparent to a large gathering of my friends. 
I didn’t have to tell them the result; the doc- 
tor took care of that. 

“Yes”, one of them observed in the locker- 
room, ‘you want to look out for old Doctor 
Fosburg; forty years in Bleecker St. and never 
missed a putt.” 

I have followed my friend’s advice ever 
since, sedulously. 

A chance partner, perhaps the worst of 
the lot, is the individual who is so fair that 
it hurts. I struck one of this ilk last fall, a 
person named Caulkins. If Caulkins had been 
content to look after the morals of his own 
game I shouldn’t have minded so much, but 
that was only the half of it. On his wrist he 
wore a mechanical device which registered his 
own and opponents score. I was never out of 
Caulkin’s sight. It couldn’t be done. If Fate 
led my footsteps into a pit or secluded glade 
Caulkins was there beside me, his hand cn 
the push-button of his infernal machine. 


At suitable occasions he would read from 
the back of the score-card loca! rules regarding 
bounds and hazards. All this helped a lot in 
getting out of trouble. During our progress 
through the fairway, when one might have 
hoped to enjoy a little peace, his merry voice 
rang out continuously. “You are playing 
five, are you not?” “I believe you are away, 
Mr. Millingweed”’, and so on. On the greens 
he conducted a public audit of our accounts 
going over the arithmetic with meticulous care. 
I suggested sarcastically-that he get one of the 
mechanical scorers with adding-machine at- 
tachment and he was most anxious to know 
where they could be secured. But the depths 
of my chagrin were yet to be reached. On the 
seventh, going out, he lost a ball. After a 
fruitless search among the autumn leaves we 
continued our course. Coming in on the thir- 
tieth the eagle-eye of this detective in golfer’s 
guise caught a neighboring player addressing 
a ball near the spot where we had conducted 
our vain explorations. With a loud cry of 
“Hey! Wait a minute,” he bounded off in 
the direction of the innocent bystander with 
whom he entered into violent altercation. * 
was pleased to note that the individual who 
was being assailed staunchly stood his ground. 
Possession was nine points of the law and he 
finally played out, not before he had waved 
a threatening niblick at the human police- 
dog who finally withdrew, growling and show- 
ing his teeth, and played the remaining holes 
to an obligato of dissatisfied curses. 

“T’m d—n sure he had my ball, and he had 
the effrontry to offer to sell it back to me for 
a quarter.” 

I left him still totaling up the score. I think 
I owed him two balls. I hope so. It is pleasant 
to think that I am his debtor for life. Never 
before had it been suggested to me that as 
an opponent I ought to be bonded. Thank 
Heavens my real golfing friends are still broad- 
minded enough to allow for a human amount 
of cheating. 


The Mutt 


| ee eee too, of the golfing-mutt. We 
all know the type, the golfer whose ap- 
pearance would be a disgrace to a public course. 
He can always be told by his costume. I - 
played a disastrous match with a perfect ex- 
ample of this species whose name was Hogg. 
He looked it. Hogg wore a heavy dark red 
sweater with a sailor-collar, gray shirt, black 
trousers and white sneakers. He looked like a 
second-story man and he played like one. 
He stole every hole but two. Beware, I say, 
of picking these tramps for marks. They have 
usually had their training over back-yard 
courses where the greens are like relief-maps 
of the Apennines. They are used to hooking 
a tee-shot around the gas-house and once 
they get on a course that offers no more for- 
midable opposition than a hole full of sand 
they simply revel in it. Sand?—why they have 
lived on sand all their golfing lives. My 
battle with Hogg taught me one more type of 
casual partner to be avoided. 

One more, do I say? Nay, let me reiterate 
my first statement. If you would retain your 
love of golf, your girlish laughter and your 
Christian faith, avoid ’em all! 
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When Knights Were Bowled 


A Mediaeval Method of Avoiding Income Taxes and Internal Revenue Officers 


T afew minutes before four o’clock on the 
A siteroon of Tuesday, December 25th, 
1422, two horsemen might have been 
observed spurring along the Great North Road. 
Both wore rich chain-mail, with gorgets and 
corselets of the finest steel inlaid with silver; 
and if they had known about hauberks and 
morions they would have been wearing them 
as well. They were that kind of men. However, 
in that case I should have had to begin this 
story at a few minutes before four in the after- 
noon of Friday, December 25th, 1322, so I 
think we will leave it at that. 

The winter afternoon was cold, and twilight 
was beginning to fall. The road stretched at 
an infinite distance behind and before the 
travellers, and the wind whistled cheerlessly 
through the bare hedges. The country was 
deserted and desolate save for a tasteful gal- 
lows here and there with its complement of 
bodies swinging in chains, and an occasional 
corpse in the ditch where thieves had stripped 
it and left it to lie. However, our travellers 
liked a few bodies about the place, so they said 
nothing—except perhaps an occasional ‘“‘ Gram- 
mercy ”’—and pushed briskly on to their des- 
tination, which was Bodekyns Castle, near 
Oddsbury. 

We may perhaps pause here one moment 
and briefly describe the two horsemen who 
galloped along so hastily this Christmas after- 
noon. The taller one, with the big sword and 
the shaggy eyebrows was Sir Eustace de 
Doguecorps, one of England’s foremost sol- 
diers and statesmen. Had Henry VI been on 
the throne at that moment—and who knows? 
he might have been—Eustace de Doguecorps 
would have been rallying round his King with 
devoted shouts. It would have been practically 
the same had Edward III been on the throne. 
For this reason Sir Eustace had been nick- 
named “ Doughty Dogue” by his friends. His 
enemies pronounced it much the same, except 
that they rolled the “r” in “doughty”. Sir 
Eustace was famous for his prowess, his 
largesse, his brusquerie, his bonhomie, and his 
habit of taking charge of other people’s affairs. 

His companion, Sir Henry de Mortjoie, was 
shorter and thinner and his sword was smaller. 
He had a long thin nose and small frosty eyes. 
Henry de Mortjoie was not such a fighter as 
Eustace de Doguecorps, but he knew more 
mediaeval words, like “halidome” and “port- 
cullis” and “murrain”. This gave him an 
advantage. It was said of Henry de Mortjoie 
at the Court that he would go far, and he had 
gone far. He might have been none other than 
Chief Efficiency Expert to His Majesty King 
Richard I; but as a matter of fact at the 
moment our story opens he was Chief Effi- 
ciency Expert to Henry VII or whoever was on 
the throne at the time. He had worked up to 
this position from that of Third Assistant to 
the Deputy Holder of the Royal Bedtime Can- 
dlestick. 

A few flakes of whirling snow fell. Eustace de 
Doguecorps muttered an oath into his beard, 
and turned to his companion. 

“Wist ye well”, said Eustace de Doguecorps 
roughly, “that I wot not what—” 

He paused. 

“Wist ye well”, he said again, with an effort, 
“that I wist not—” 


By DOM STEYNING 


He paused again, red with anger. 

“Tt’s a bit difficult at first”, said Henry de 
Mortjoie kindly. “Take a deep breath, and 
don’t use so many ‘wots’ and ‘wists’. ‘Wist ye’ 
was all right. Try again.” 

Eustace de Doguecorps rapped out a terrific 
oath and spurred on viciously. He was fiercely 
jealous of de Mortjoie, whose careless ease with 
mediaeval words made him foam at the jaws. 
There was a momentary silence, then Henry 
de Mortjoie blew his nose. 

“Are we nearly there?” he said, shivering 
slightly. 

“Another two miles, gramercy”’, said Eu- 
stace de Doguecorps between his teeth. 


The Arrival at the Castle 


ij toma spurred into the courtyard of Bode- 
kyns Castle and leaped from their horses. 
The courtyard was full of servitors, varlets, 
churls, scullions, esquires, and menials. On 
the top flight of the great steps leading to the 
West door stood Sir Ralph de Gooflyng, sur- 
rounded by his men-at-arms. Behind him the 
minstrels, at a given signal, struck up a Christ- 
mas carol on their sackbuts and halibuts. A 
great hush fell on the assembled crowd as the 
music fell on the frosty air. 


Ful wel ye wist the daye is here 
Natheless we wollen gif goode cheere 
Brynge wassaile eke and muché beere 
Gaudeamus igitur! 

Ne flyche the swyllen eche iv pence 
Ne kepe the somnour in suspence 
Honi soit qui mal y pense 

Gaudeamus igitur! 


The music ceased. 

“Welcome, good knights and true men 
withal,” said Sir Ralph de Gooflyng in a ring- 
ing voice. ‘‘ Beshrew me, but ’tis a merry sight, 
and methinks I would gladly . . . methinks I 
had as lief ... methinks.... Anyway”, 
said Sir Ralph in a low voice to Sir Eustace de 
Doguecorps, ‘‘I’m fearfully glad to see you. I 
don’t know your friend with the nose—” 

“Sir Henry de Mortjoie”, said Sir Eustace 
in a warning voice. “His Majesty’s Efficiency 
Expert in Chief. You are expecting us, I 
think? His Majesty expressed a desire—” 

Sir Ralph bowed hastily to the Court Offi- 
cial, and led the way indoors. Sir Ralph was 
thin and rather short-sighted, and his features 
habitually wore a vaguely anxious expression. 
He had reason to look anxious. Three months 
before the King had stayed at Bodekyns Castle 
for a week and had unsuccessfully tried to 
extract a voluntary loan of ten thousand golden 
crowns and a troop of horse from his unwilling 
host. They had not been forthcoming, and His 
Majesty on leaving had expressed a desire to 
peruse the private accounts of Sir Ralph de 
Gooflyng. ‘‘Gad,” said the King, “the cun- 
ning old devil must have pots of the ready hid- 
den somewhere. Put de Mortjoie on to him at 
once.” 

So de Mortjoie, accompanied by Eustace de 
Doguecorps, who was anxious to be in at the 
death, rode down to Bodekyns Castle with 
secret instructions. And, as he stood in front 
of the great fireplace and watched Sir Ralph 
pretending to enjoy a cup of sour malmsey, the 
little frosty eyes of Sir Henry de Mortjoie glit- 
tered with malice. 


There was a sudden lull in the conversa- 
tion. 

“What are you paying for wassail, now?” 
asked de Mortjoie abruptly. 

Sir Ralph hesitated. 

“One pence a firkin”, he said at length. 

De Mortjoie, lifting his eyebrows, noted it 
down in his tablets. 

“Too much”, he said brusquely. “It’s only 
two pence a butt in Smithfield. Where are 
your household books?” 

Sir Ralph hastily called a churl and ordered 
him to produce on pain of instant death. 

“Tn the meantime”, said de Mortjoie cruelly, 
“we will proceed to investigate.” 

He paused. 

“Natheless”, he added, knowing that it 
would intimidate the unfortunate Sir Ralph, 
“Natheless, content you, Sir Knight, but we 
will e’en away to the buttery for the nonce, 
with a murrain. By yea and good sooth I wot 
well that ye will no good to our Lord the King, 
and methinks thy weazand hath a sorry air. 
Art mumchance? No matter. Prithee, lead 
on.’ 

And, preceded by Sir Eustace de Dogue- 
corps, the Chief Efficiency Expert clanked 
through the great hall to the buttery, leaving 
Sir Ralph pale and distraught. As the un- 
happy knight stood there muttering, his fool 
Gaspa tripped in with cap and bells a-jingling. 
“Come here,” hissed Sir Ralph. ‘What is a 
mumchance? What is ‘natheless’ and ‘nonce’? 
Say something, you fool.” 

The fool Gaspa gazed gravely at him, and 
then shook his cap and sang a song which had 
always been received with rounds of applause 
after dinner: 


When ousels oft and throstles clear 
(Hey ninny nonny 

Hey ninny nonny) 

Then comes in the spring o’ the year 
With a nin and a non 

And a ninny nonny O. 


Sir Ralph turned black with fury. “Con- 
found your idiotic songs!” he roared, kicking 
the terrified fool. ‘Is this what I pay you for, 
you idiot? Answer me, you feathead, or I'll 
skin you alive!” 

“Pardon, lord,” gasped Gaspa. ‘“I-I-I 
trow—I fancy a mumchance is what you strain 
vegetables through. A nonce is...& 
monce. ...” 

But Sir Ralph snarled and strode away. 


The Retort Chivalrous 


HERE is no need to recount, in detail, the 
painful scene that ensued that day at 
Bodekyns Castle. Sir Henry de Mortjoie was 
inexorable, ruthless. His long sharp nose 
poked into every hole and corner, from the 
outer ramparts to the inner bailey, from the 
donjon to the dungeons. He sharply cross- 
examined every cook, seneschal, majordomo, 
varlet, scullion, groom, and dog-boy in the 
Castle. He ransacked the place for hidden 
gold. He bullied the servitors and threatened 
the esquires and snarled at the cookmaids and 
cursed the minstrels and sneered at Sir Ralph, 
who stood by helplessly saying his prayers in 4 

low voice. 
“Here”, Sir Henry would say, poking at 4 

(Continued on page 100) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Laurette Taylor: Child Actress in the Movies 
A Portrait, Made Last Month, to Celebrate the Release of «Peg O’ My Heart” in the Cinema 
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THE CAT 
All of the wood carvings on 
this page are by Chana Orloff 
the distinguished Russian 
sculptress, much of whose 
work has been shown in the 
pages of “Vanity Fair” dur- 
ing the past three years 


THE FISH 
Chana Orloff is responsible— 
more than any other Euro- 
pean sculptor—for the in- 
creasing vogue of wood as a 
portrait medium. Her wooden 
portrait busts have now at- 
tained wide distinction 








. 
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CHANA ORLOFF 


A sculptress who, though 
a Russian, has lived so long 
in Paris that she is con- 
stantly showing her work in 
French art exhibitions. She 
is known, chiefly, because of 
her fine gallery of wooden 
portrait statues 


Wood Carvings Executed in the Gothic Manner 


VANITY FAIR 





THE VIOLIN 


Madame Orloff has been, all 
unwittingly, inspired by the 
fantastic sculptures of the 
Middle Ages. Note the resem- 
blance of these carvings— 
though in low relief—to the 
gargoyles on Gothic cathedrals 


THE EAGLET 


An unusual quality in all of 
these carvings by Chana Or- 
loff is their naive and engaging 
humor, an unstudied quality 
that likewise pervaded the art 
of the sculptors of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries 





Chana Orloff, the Russian Sculptress, Essays to Recapture the Grotesque Spirit of Mediaeval Art 
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Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel 


The Dialogue of the Amusing Comedy-Ballet Recently Produced in Paris 


La toile du fond représente Paris @ vol 
d’oiseau, la Seine, et des nuages. 

Au second plan, a droite, un appareil de 
photographie, de taille humaine. La chambre 
noire @ soufflet forme un corridor qui rejoint la 
coulisse. Le devant de l'appareil s’ouvre, comme 
une porte, pour laisser entrer et sortir des per- 
sonnages. 

A droite et a gauche de la scéne, au premier 
plan, a moitié cachés derriére le cadre, se tiennent 
deux acteurs, vétus en phonographes, la boite con- 
tenant le corps, le pavillon correspondant a@ 
leur bouche. Ce sont ces phonographes qui com- 
mentent la piéce et récitent les réles des person- 
nages. Ils parlent trés fort, trés vite et prononceni 
distinctement chaque syllabe. 

Les scénes se déroulent au fur et & mesure de 
leur description. 

Le rideau se léve sur un roulement de tambour 
qui termine V’ouverture et montre le décor vide. 

PHONO UN: Vous étes sur la premiére plate- 
forme de la Tour Eiffel 

PHONO DEUx: Tiens! une autruche. Elle tra- 
verse la scéne. Elle sort. Voici le chasseur. Il 
cherche l’autruche. II léve la téte. Il voit 
quelque chose. Il épaule. II tire. 

PHONO UN: Ciel! une dépéche. 

(Une grande dépéche bleue tombe du cintre.) 

PHono DEvux: La détonation réveille le di- 
recteur de la Tour Eiffel. Il apparait. 

PHoNo uN: Ah ga, monsieur! vous vous 
croyez donc 4 la chasse? 

PHONO DEUX: Je‘poursuivais une autruche. 
J'ai cru la voir prise dans les mailles de la Tour 
Eiffel. 

PHONO UN: Et vous me tuez une dépéche. 

PHONO DEvx: Je ne I’ai pas fait exprés. 

PHONO UN: Fin du dialogue. 

PHONO DEUx: Voici le photographe de la 
Tour Eiffel. Il parle. Que dit-il? 

PHONO UN: Vous n’auriez pas vu passer une 
autruche? 

PHONO DEUx: Si! je la cherche. 

PHONO UN: Figurez-vous que mon appareil 
de photographie est détraqué. D’habitude 
quand je dis: “‘ Ne bougeons plus, un oiseau va 
sortir” c’est un petit oiseau qui 
sort. Ce matin, je dis 4 une dame: 
“un petit oiseau va sortir” et il 
sort une autruche. Je cherche 
Yautruche, pour la faire rentrer 
dans l’appareil. 

PHONO DEUX: Mesdames, mes- 
sieurs, la scéne se corse, car le 
directeur de la Tour Eiffel s’aper- 
¢oit soudain que la dépéche portait 
son adresse. 

Puono wn: II louvre. 

PHoNo DEvux: “Directeur Lour 
Eiffel. Viendrons noce déjeuner, 
priére retenir table.” 

PHONO UN: Mais cette dépéche 
est morte. 

PHONO DEUX: C’est justement 
parce qu’elle est morte que tout le 
monde la comprend. 

PHono wun: Vite! vite! Nous 
avons juste le temps de servir la 
table. Je vous supprime votre 
amende. Je vous nomme garcon 
de café de la Tour Eiffel. Photo- 
graphe, 4 votre poste! 


Pu TERE plate-forme de la Tour Eiffel. 


By JEAN COCTEAU 


PHONO DEUx: Ils mettent la nappe. 

PHONO UN: Marche nuptiale! 

PHONO DEUx: Le cortége! 

Marche nuptiale. Les phonos annoncent 
les personnages de la noce qui entrent par cou- 
ples en marchant comme les chiens dans les 
piéces de chiens. 

PHONO UN: La mariée, douce comme un 
agneau. 

PHONO DEUX: Le beau-pére, riche comme 
Crésus. 

PHONO UN: Le marié, joli comme un coeur. 

PHONO DEUx: La belle-mére, fausse comme 
un jeton. 

PHONO un: Le général, béte comme une oie. 

PHONO DEUX: Regardez-le. Il se croit sur 
sa jument Mirabelle. 

PHONO UN: Les garcons d’honneur, forts 
comme des Turcs. 

PHONO DEUX: Les demoiselles d’honneur, 
fraiches comme des roses. 


HONO wn: Le directeur de la Tour Eiffel 
leur fait les honneurs de la Tour Eiffel. Il 
leur montre Paris 4 vol d’oiseau 

PHONO DEUX: J’ai le vertige! 

(Le chasseur apporte une longue table avec les 
assiettes peintes dessus. La nappe touche par 
terre.) 

PHoNno UN: Le général s’écrie: A table! a 
table! et la noce se met a table. 

PHONO DEUx: D’un seul cété de la table pour 
étre vue du public. 

PHONO UN: Le général se léve. 

PHONO DEUx: Discours du général. 

(Le discours du général est en musique. II le 
gesticule seulement.) 

PHONO un: Tout le monde est ému. 

PHONO DEUx: Aprés son discours, le général 
raconte les phénoménes de mirage dont il fut 
victime en Afrique. 

PHONO UN: Je mangeais une tarte avec le 
duc d’Aumale. Cette tarte était couverte de 


guépes. Nous essayames en vain de les chasser. 
Or, c’étaient des tigres. 

PHONO DEUX: Quoi? 

PHONO wn: Des tigres. Ils rédaient 4 plu- 





The Waltz of the Wireless Dispatches—the music of which was written by Mlle. 
Germaine Tailleferre, one of the Groupe des Six. ‘Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel” 
was put on in Paris by the Swedish Ballet, with music by the Six, and caused a 


great sensation among the conservative French Audiences 


sieurs milles. Un phénoméne de mirage les pro- 
jetait en tout petit juste au-dessus de notre 
tarte et nous les faisait prendre pour des guépes. 

PHONO DEUX: On ne dirait jamais qu’il a 
soixante-quatorze ans. 

PHONO UN: Mais quelle est cette charmante 
cycliste, en jupe-culotte? 
(Entre une cycliste. 

machine.) 

PHONO DEUX, voix de cycliste: Pardon, 
messieurs. 

PHONO UN: Madame, qu’y a-t-il pour votre 
service? 

PHONO DEUX: Suis-je bien ici sur la route 
de Chatou? 

PHONO UN: Oui, madame. Vous n’avez qu’a 
suivre les rails du tramway. 

PHONO UN: C’est le général qui répond a 
la cycliste, car il vient de la reconnaitre pour 
un mirage. 

(La cycliste remonte en selle et sort.) 

PHONO UN: Mesdames, messieurs, nous 
sommes justement témoins d’un phénoméne de 
mirage. Ils sont fréquents sur la Tour Eiffel. 
Cette cycliste pédale en réalité sur la route de 
Chatou. 

PHONO DEUx: Aprés cet interméde instruc- 
tif, le photographe s’avance. Que dit-il? 

PHONO UN: Je suis le photographe de la 
Tour Eiffel et je vais faire votre photographie. 

PHONO UN ET PHONO DEUX: Oui! oui! oui! 
oui! 

PHONO UN: Formez un groupe. 

(La noce forme un groupe derriére la table.) 


Elle descend de sa 


HONO beEvx: Vous vous demandez ow sont 

partis le chasseur d’autruches et le directeur 
de la Tour Eiffel. Le chasseur cherche |’au- 
truche a tous les étages. Le directeur cherche 
le chasseur et dirige la Tour Eiffel. Ce n’est pas 
une sinécure. La Tour Eiffel est un monde 
comme Notre-Dame. C’est Notre-Dame de 
la rive gauche. 

Puono: C’est la reine de Paris. 

PHONO DEUX: Elle était reine de Paris. 
Maintenant, elle est demoiselle du _ télé- 
graphe. 

PHono wn: II faut bien vivre. 

PHONO DEux: Ne bougeons plus. 
Souriez. Regardez l’objectif. Un 
oiseau va sortir. 

(Sort une baigneuse de Trouville. 
Elle est en maillot, torte une épui- 
sette contenant un ceur et un panier 
en bandouliére. La noce léve les 
bras au ciel.) 

PHono wun: Oh! la jolie carte 
postale! 

(Danse de la baigneuse.) 

PHONO DEvUx: Le photographe ne 
partage pas les plaisirs de la noce. 
C’est la seconde fois depuis ce 
matin que son appareil lui joue des 
tours. Il essaye de faire rentrer la 
baigneuse de Trouville. 

PuHono wn: Enfin, la baigneuse 
rentre dans l’appareil. Le photo- 
graphe lui fait croire que c’est une 
cabine de bains. 

(Fin de la danse. Le photographe 
jette un peignoir éponge sur les 
épaules de la baigneuse. Elle rentre 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Yvonne George came to 
America only a_ few 
months ago. She has 
registered a signal suc- 
cess here in the Green- 
wich Village Follies, in a 
series of songs half 
spoken, half sung. The 
songs are acted out with 
tragic intensity and with 
the aptest and most fe- 
licitous pantomime. She 
is shown here in some of 
the costumes which she 
wears im order ade- 
quately to convey the 
spirit of songs from 
widely varying periods 
of French history 




























YVONNE GEORGE 


The first years of Mile. George’s career were 
spent upon the spoken stage in Paris. She soon 
achieved success as a comedienne, after which 
she turned to more serious drama and played 
Ibsen under the direction of Lugné Poe. Then 
she began singing, and in three years’ time, be- 
came the first of French évocatrices. Her singing 
career began at ‘‘Chez Fischer’ the most dis- 
tinctive of French cafés chantants 


Yvonne George, Mistress of a New Art Form 


VANITY FAIR 


The art form of which 
Miss Geo.ge is so su- 
preme a mistress, is one 
that has been too long 
neglected in the United 
States. With the possi- 
ble exception of Fanny 
Brice no one on our 
stage has employed it 
effectively. It consists of 
a mixture of costuming, 
singing, dramatic feeling, 
pantomime, speaking and 
acting. It is pleasant to 
hear that she is to con- 
tinue her career in 
America 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRUGUIERE 
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The French Singer Who Has Introduced Us to a Novel and Fascinating Genre in Singing 
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A Group of Poems by T. S. Eliot 


A Selection from the Dramatic Lyrics of a Much Discussed American Poet 


Burbank with a Baedeker: 
Bleistein with q Cigar 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la-laire—nil nisi divinum  stabile 
est; caetera fumus—the gondola stopped, the old 
palace was there, how charming its grey and pink— 
goats and monkeys, with such hair tool—so the count- 
ess passed on until she came through the litile park, 
where Niobe presented her with a cabinet, and so 
departed. 


URBANK crossed a little bridge 
Descending at a small hotel; 
Princess Volupine arrived, 
They were together, and he fell. 


Defunctive music under sea 

Passed seaward with the passing bell 
Slowly: the God Hercules 

Had left him, that had loved him well. 


The horses, under the axletree 
Beat up the dawn from Istria 
With even feet. Her shuttered barge 
Burned on the water all the day. 


But this or such was Bleistein’s way: 
A saggy bending of the knees 

And elbows, with the palms turned out, 
Chicago Semite Viennese. 


A lustreless protrusive eye 
Stares from the protozoic slime 
At a perspective of Canaletto. 
The smoky candle end of time 


Declines. On the Rialto once. 

The rats are underneath the piles. 
The jew is underneath the lot. 

Money in furs. The boatman smiles, 


Princess Volupine extends 
A meagre, blue-nailed, phthisic hand 
To climb the waterstair. Lights, lights, 
She entertains Sir Ferdinand 


Klein. Who clipped the lion’s wings 
And flea’d his rump and pared his claws ? 
Thought Burbank, meditating on 
Time’s ruins, and the seven laws. 


Morning at the Window 


HEY are rattling breakfast plates in base- 
ment kitchens, 
And along the trampled edges of the street 
I am aware of the damp souls of housemaids 
Sprouting despondently at area gates. 


The brown waves of fog toss up to me 
Twisted faces from the bottom of the street, 
And tear from a passer-by with muddy skirts 
An aimless smile that hovers in the air 

And vanishes along the level of the roofs. 


Sweeney Among the Nightingales 


dopo, mweTAnyuar Katpiay wAnyHv eow. 


PENECK SWEENEY spreads his knees 
Letting his arms hang down to laugh, 
The zebra stripes along his jaw 
Swelling to maculate giraffe. 


The circles of the stormy moon 

Slide westward toward the River Plate, 
Death and the Raven drift above 

And Sweeney guards the horned gate. 


Gloomy Orion and the Dog 

Are veiled; and hushed the shrunken seas; 
The person in the Spanish cape 

Tries to sit on Sweeney’s knees 


Slips and pulls the table cloth 
Overturns a coffee-cup, 

Reorganized upon the floor 

She yawns and draws a stocking up; 





INCE the publication of The Waste Land, 

Mr. T.S. Eliot has become the most hotly 
contested issue in American poetry. He has 
been frequently attacked for his unconven- 
tional form and what many readers consider 
his obscurity. But if one has read Mr. 
Eliot’s earlier poems (published by Alfred 
A. Knopf) from which the present selection 
is made, one gets the key to both his tech- 
nique and his ideas. Mr. Eliot’s almost in- 
variable theme is spiritual and emotional 
starvation. It is sometimes the poet’s own 
aridity which he laments—sometimes the 
meanness of the modern world. His most 
familiar trick is to contrast the present un- 
favorably with the past. Thus, in Burbank 
with a Baedeker we have modern Venice— 
the haunt of vulgar Europeans and American 
tourists—contrasted with the magnificent 
city of the Renaissance which was symbolized 
by the lion of St. Mark’s; in Sweeney among 
the Nightingales, we have the poet in some 
dreary and sordid dive of Montmartre re- 
membering how noble even crime was once 
in the imagination of the Greeks. And out of 
the anguish at the absence of beauty Mr. 
Eliot has made some of the most beautiful 
of modern poems.—As for his method, 
Miss May Sinclair has written admirably of 
it in an essay in The Little Review: “Mr. 
Eliot’s trick of cutting his corners and his 
curves makes him seem obscure when he is 
clear as daylight. His thoughts move very 
rapidly and by astounding cuts. They move 
not by logical stages and majestic roundings 
of the full literary curve, but as live thoughts 

move in live brains ”’ 











The silent man in mocha brown 
Sprawls at the window-sill and gapes; 
The waiter brings in oranges 

Bananas figs and hothouse grapes; 


The silent vertebrate in brown 

Contracts and concentrates, withdraws; 
Rachel née Rabinovitch 

Tears at the grapes with murderous paws; 


She and the lady in the cape 

Are suspect, thought to be in league; 
Therefore the man with heavy eyes 
Declines the gambit, shows fatigue, 


Leaves the room and reappears 
Outside the window, leaning in, 
Branches of wistaria 
Circumscribe a golden grin; 


The host with someone indistinct 
Converses at the door apart, 

The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 


And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 

And let their liquid droppings fall 

To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 


A Cooking Egg 


En V’an trentiesme de mon aage 
Que toutes mes hontes j’ay beues . . 


IPIT sate upright in her chair 
Some distance from where I was sitting; 
Views of the Oxford Colleges 
Lay on the table, with the knitting. 


Daguerreotypes and silhouettes, 

Her grandfather and great great aunts, 
Supported on the mantelpiece 

An Invitation to the Dance. 


I shall not want Honour in Heaven 
For I shall meet Sir Philip Sidney 


And have talk with Coriolanus 
And other heroes of that kidney. 


I shall not want Capital in Heaven 
For I shall meet Sir Alfred Mond: 
We two shall lie together, lapt 
In a five per cent Exchequer Bond. 


I shall not want Society in Heaven, 
Lucretia Borgia shall be my Bride; 

Her anecdotes will be more amusing 
Than Pipit’s experience could provide. 


I shall not want Pipit in Heaven: 
Madame Blavatsky will instruct me 
In the Seven Sacred Trances; 
Piccarda de Donati will conduct me... 


But where is the penny world I bought 
To eat with Pipit behind the screen? 
The red-eyed scavengers are creeping 
From Kentish Town and Golder’s Green; 


Where are the eagles and the trumpets? 


Buried beneath some snow-deep Alps. 
Over buttered scones and crumpets 
Weeping, weeping multitudes 
Droop in a hundred A. B. C.’s* 


*i e. an endemic teashop, found in all parts of London. 
The initials signify: Aerated Bread Company, Limited. 


The Boston Evening Transcript 


HE readers of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script 
Sway in the wind like a field of ripe corn. 


When evening quickens faintly in the street, 

Wakening the appetites of life in some 

And to others bringing the Boston Evening 
Transcript, 

I mount the steps and ring the bell, turning 

Wearily, as one would turn to nod good-bye 
to Rochefoucauld, 

If the street were time and he at the end of 
the street, 

And I say, “Cousin Harriet, here is the 
Boston Evening Transcript.” 


La Figlia Che Piange 
O quam te memorem virgo... 


TAND on the highest pavement of the 
stair— 
Lean on a garden urn— 
Weave, weave the sunlight in your hair— 
Clasp your flowers to you with a pained sur- 
prise— 
Fling them to the ground and turn 
With a fugitive resentment in your eyes: 
But weave, weave the sunlight in your hair. 


So I would have had him leave, 

So I would have had her stand and grieve, 

So he would have left 

As the soul leaves the body torn and bruised, 

As the mind deserts the body it has used. 

I should find 

Some way incomparably light and deft, 

Some way we both should understand, 

Simple and faithless as a smile and shake of 
the hand. 


She turned away, but with the autumn weather 

Compelled my imagination many days, 

Many days and many hours: 

Her hair over her arms and her arms full of 
flowers. 

And I wonder how they should have been 
together! 

I should have lost a gesture and a pose. 

Sometimes these cogitations still amaze 

The troubled midnight and the noon’s repose. 




















VANITY FAIR 


Jane Cowl, the 
Most Popular 
of All Juliets 


M3SS Jane Cowl has accomplished 
the remarkable and distinguished 
feat of. making Shakespeare’s heroine 
one of the most popular girls on 
Broadway. She has also broken the 
world’s record for Shakespearian per- 
formances: When, on April 19, she 
passed her one hundredth perform- 
ance, she had achieved the longest 
run on record for Romeo and Juliet, 
and she has now also beaten the 
previous record for consecutive per- 
formances of any Shakespearian play. 


Portrait by Strichen 
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A Consideration of Negro Harmonies and Modern Dance Music 


newspaper about Jazz. The writer, 

with an almost religious fervor, dissects 
the current popular tunes, assures us of their 
utter vulgarity, and finds in them the source of 
all sorts of contemporary degeneration. The 
spirits of all the great composers from Bach 
to Brahms are invoked; with a simple enumera- 
tion of these names the writer considers his 
case settled, and is content to remain, etc., 
“one who loves music” .. . 

There is at once arush to arms. The head of 
the Music department of a well-known college 
thanks the writer for his clarion admonition. 
It is about time, he thinks, that we return to a 
state of sanity. There are at present languish- 
ing any number of refined American composers 
whose only chance of a public hearing lies in 
the hands of a fashionable but ineffectual 
Society for the Encouragement of American 
Music. America, he goes on, does nothing 
for its native Music, while the smallest nation 
on the Continent builds opera houses, grants 
subsidies and altogether considers music an 
important enough business for governmental 
interference. The result is that, while the 
German peasant goes about his work whistling 
the Andante from Brahms’s Fourth, the 
American man in the street goes about whist- 
ling “Stumbling” or ‘ Yoo-Hoo” or whatever 
vulgarity is at the moment in the ascendant. 

To this there is a stinging reply from the 
president of a popular music-publishing com- 
pany, insisting that the music published by 
his house is clean entertainment for the 
masses. He points to the reverent treatment 
of the domestic virtues, the deification of 
parenthood and the’little old homestead. To 
clinch the argument there soon appears an 
interview with a famous pianist who avers 
that he is just crazy about Jazz and finds it 
a great relaxation after a concert of serious 
music. This sort of thing recurs ad infini- 
lum... 


Ji nem so often someone writes to a 


The Invasion of Europe 


EANWHILE, the popularity of American 

jazz music, both here and abroad, is be- 
yond dispute. As far back as 1920—and in the 
history of Jazz that is a long time—most of 
the large cities in Europe had succumbed. In 
the winter of that year I found in most of the 
cafés of Paris two orchestras: an American 
Jazz band and the usual French orchestra 
which played only tango and waltzes. While 
the French band played, most of the patrons 
remained at their tables; with the first crash 
of American banjo and snare-drum, there was 
a rising en masse and a rush for the floor. In 
London the better hotels and_dance-clubs had 
imported American bands. In Berlin, though 
the music was entirely American, the orches- 
tras were native, with a consequent loss, it 
must be added, of brilliancy and “pep”. 

It is not surprising that America and Eng- 
land, nations without a musical culture or 
tradition of their own, have embraced Jazz; 
but that France, with a peculiar and definite 
musical idiom extending over a period of 
several centuries, and that Germany—which 
has been to music what Italy has been to 
painting—have both succumbed so wholly to 
Jazz music, is astonishing. A serious analysis 


By SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF 


and appraisal of Jazz should reveal either a 
degradation of the artistic sensibilities of 
nations hitherto notable in the development 
of music, or new and unsuspected merits in 
the quality of the American creation. 

The failure of America to develop a definite 
musical art is often explained from many 
points of view by economists, ethnologists, 
historians and psychologists. But from a 
musician’s viewpoint, the chief deterrent is 
the absence of: a comprehensive body of 
folk-tunes. That, as a basis and quarry 
yielding solid, earthy matter for the artist to 
weld into whatever form the combination of 
national and individual genius makes possible, 
seemed to be non-existent. I say seemed, 
because we are only now unearthing a mass of 
such folk-tunes under the name of Negro 
spirituals which have lain buried for half a 
a century. In their stead we have had the 
negro paraphrases of Stephen Foster, a refined 
drawing-room emanation of these tunes. These 
have had a tremendous vogue here and have 
passed for indigenous negro tunes abroad. 
Though they have charm and a certain sim- 
plicity these paraphrases are pure white, and 
bear the same relation to the. real Negro that 
a current Irish vaudeville song bears to a 
genuine, ancient Irish folk-tune, like ‘Molly 
Brannigan”. 


The Birth of “Liza Jane” 


| . pe the genuine Negro spirituals (first in- 
troduced here by Alma Gluck) are, in their 
way, comparable to the folk tunes of any 
European nation. They are the musical 
expression of a great group of American 
peasants, who became identified with the 
native soil through a century of compulsory 
labor on it. The music that arose from them 
was a confused mixture of vague African 
apprehensions, the breath of the fields and a 
crazy, devout Methodism which had become 
mystical through a realization that only in 
religion could they find escape from hopeless 
slavery. Thus many of these Spirituals attain 
a lyrical rapture in their adoration of God and 
their expectation of the promised comforts in 
Heaven compared with which even the psalms 
of David seem to lack fire. The sheer musical 
quality peculiar to these tunes is not less 
remarkable, and, strange as it may seem, it is 
this which forms the basis and salient peculiar- 
ity of present-day jazz. 

The negro spiritual has two characteristics: 
one, an insistent and lively two-four rhythm 
which, being started, is carried along by the 
momentum of its start. This almost living beat 
is the base for every kind of sentiment and pas- 
sion the negro slave felt and expressed. It is the 
frame for the naive I Got A Shoe and the 
passionately mystical I Couldn’t Hear Nobody 
Pray. It is this relentless pushing onward of 
the music that carries swiftly over sentimen- 
talities and strengthens extravagant ecstasies. 
His confused reaction to a complex and alien 
religion is borne with a pathetic dignity on 
the stream of this throbbing mingling of time 
and sound. 

The other characteristic of this music, of 
course an outgrowth of the first, is its physical 
effect on the listener. In the negroes them- 
selves it produced a sort of rhapsodical epi- 


lepsy of which the lingering effects may be 
observed in street-corner negro revivalists, 
and indeed in the antics of our own Billy 
Sunday, who not unwisely adopted the negro 
idea. The effect of this rhythm on the white 
race is not less marked, though less extrava- 
gantly so. There is an irresistible inclination 
to bodily time-marking: a lifting of shoulders, 
a rolling of eyes, a swaying of the head (the 
latter a conspicuous feature, I believe, of 
what is known as “collegiate” dancing). There 
is an inevitable longing to let this extraor- 
dinary rhythmic force take possession of 
one’s body and work its will—like the devils 
that were believed to enter the bodies of 
sinners in mediaeval or Puritan times. The 
reaction to this rhythm is universal and as 
compelling as a natural force. 


The Triumph of the Negro 


T the end of the eighties the negro who 
had come north discovered the commercial 
value of his own reaction to his own music. 
He went on the stage and delighted white 
audiences with dances of a character elemental, 
whole-hearted and extravagant, quite alien to 
the deliberate and lifeless gyrations to which 
the whites were accustomed. His native 
religious music could hardly have an appre- 
ciable effect on white people or even on the, 
by this time, free and equal Northern blacks. 
He retained the vital and living rhythm of his 
folk-tune as a foundation and lure and, on 
that, he erected a structure of entertainment 
that should represent and flatter the taste 
of the day. He danced the cake-walk, an 
elaboration of the courtly minuet, which he 
galvanized into life by a substitution of the 
two-four for the three-four beat. He “‘strut- 
ted”. He jigged. Soon the demand for 
negro entertainers outgrew the supply, and 
white dancers and comedians found it profit- 
able to cork their faces and imitate their more 
gifted colored competitors. The black-faced 
minstrel show became the vogue and earned 
large profits. 

Meantime, it must be noted, the advance of 
the black entertainer in public favor imposed 
a corresponding deterioration in the quality 
of his stuff. The native element became 
threadbare; these shows became whiter and © 
whiter until nothing remained but a rhythmical 
patter of feet. 


The Irish Movement 


b Fee quality of the white American contri- 
bution to the gaiety of that same period 
was a mixture of vulgarity and sentimentality, 
unredeemed by any suggestion of vigor or 
health. At that time New York was Irish: the 
Irish immigration had reached its height and 
the Tammany Hall organization was in com- 
plete possession of the city. America was sing- 
ing Sweet Rosy O'Grady, Tammany and num- 
erous similar ditties. The languid waltz was in 
the ascendant ahd the average topical song was 
at heart a waltz. 

The subject matter, when not Irish, sang of 
the beauties of a Sunday afternoon in the 
merry month of June and the boundless 
opportunities for a spoon in Central Park or at 
the Coney Island sea-’scape. The amorous 

(Continued on page 104) 
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“The Pursuit of the Bridegroom”. A Tapestry Discovered at Hollywood 
A Gothic Art Treasure Dating from the Fifteenth Century and Executed in the Millefleur Manner. 


The recent purchase by Mr. John Rockefeller, Jr., of the famous Fifteenth Cen- 
tury millefieur tapestry, for generations the property of the Rochefoucauld family 
in France has, naturally enough, attracted the world’s attention to other tapes- 
tries of the same period and design. Vanity Fair is happy to be able to present 
another unique and beautifully preserved tapestry (dating from that Gothic 
period) which, in many respects is even more remarkable than the treasure for 


which Mr. Rockefeller a short time ago paid $1,100,000. The Rockefeller tapes- 
try is known, all over the world, as “‘ The Pursuit of the Unicorn”. Ours is called, 
tout simplement “‘The Pursuit of the Bridegroom”. It only recently came to 
light in an ancient Spanish monastery in California, where it had evidently 
been secreted by a band of early French voyageurs, themselves no mean ama- 
teurs of art. It is at present on exhibition in Hollywood, for a limited period 
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With Textile Portraits of Some of the Bridegroom’s Despairing Fiancées 
Presumably a Woven Close-up, Showing the Details of the Exciting Hunt of the White Unicorn 


Fortunately we can decipher the quaint Gothic characters in this ancient 
and honorable fabric. On the left-hand page is Charles, the Bridegroom him- 
self, mounted on his milk-white unicorn and attended by Douglas, his trusty 
squire, and Jackie, his faithful page. Over him hovers Edna, La Fidele, the only 
Maiden in Hollywood who never sought him in marriage. At the left is Hays, 
the Supreme Pontiff, washing his hands of the entire affair. On the page above 


we see the unicorn’s eight despairing fiancées, in agonized pursuit. The maid- 
ens include Pola, the blessed damozel; the good and gifted Clare Sheridan, 
from the far coasts of Britain; Mildred Harris, once the unicorn’s bride; Anna 
Q. Neilson, the Swedish Nightingale; Claire Windsor; Lila Lee; Mae Collins, 
and Peggy Hopkins Joyce—all of them maidens rare, bereft and beautiful. 
When last heard from the Bridegroom was still a lap or two ahead 
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#RA L. HILL 


REX INGRAM 
This young Irish director, ac- 
tor and artist discovered Val- 
entino and then Novarro; but 
his most interesting discovery 
is himself—soon to play in In- 
gram productions opposite his 

wife, Alice Terry 
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FOULSHAM & BANKFIELO 


IVOR NOVELLO 


An English favorite 
whom D. W. Griffith 
recently imported to 
this country. Mr. 
Novello is also well- 
known as the com- 
poser of “Keep the 
Home Fires Burn- 
ing” and many other 
song hits 


CHARLES 
DE ROCHE 


Known in France as 
Count Charles de 
Rochefort, he was 
spirited to this coun- 
try by Famous Play- 
ers as a possible suc- 
cessor to Valentino. 
He will play oppo- 
site Dorothy Dalton 
in “‘The Law of the 
Lawless” 
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Saint Valentino’s Day 


4 
Introducing Seven Dark Horses of The : 
Screen Apocalypse | 
4 
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MAURICE GOLOBERG 


VALENTINO HIMSELF 
A movie “‘heavy’’, until the part of Julio Desnoyers in ‘‘The Four 
Horsemen” gave him his chance to show the sympathetic side of his 
fine talent. He is now dancing in the Middle West with his wife 





RICHEE NEW-BROOK 


Valentino’s sensational success with the American movie fan is mainly significant because it has upset the tradition of one 

hundred percent American screen heroes. Pollyanna, the fan—suddenly confronted by a pagan god—abandoned her gladness 

for a strange new emotion. She fell in love. Now Valentino has temporarily retired; but Pollyanna has acquired a taste which 
must be satisfied. Hence the array of dark young gods displayed herewith 





DONALD BIDDLE KEYES 


RICCARDO CORTEZ 


Those who saw him at the Am- 

bassador in. New York last 

winter declare that Cortez 

looks and dances like Valen- 

tino. Famous Players are veri- 

fying the rumor in their West- 
ern Studio 





IRA L. HILL 


RAMON 
NOVARRO 


Who grew a beard to 
become the dashing 
villain, Hentzau, in 
Ingram’s ‘Zenda”, 
then shaved himself 
into a sympathetic 
juvenile. Sabatini’s 
Scaramouche will ex- 
ploit both his charm 
and his fire 


MARIO CARILLO 


Who comes naturally 
by the attributes of 
the popular Latin 
type, for he is the 
son of an old Neapol- 
itan family. He 
appears with Pola 
Negri in “Bella 
Donna’”’, the first of 
her American pro- 
ductions 
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What Is Good Form in Dying? 


In Which a Dozen Dainty Deaths Are Suggested for Daring Damsels 


untutored as death. Many people, in- 
deed I may say all people, think of dying 
sooner or later. It is, however, never an im- 
nding event; if you talk to your friends you 
will invariably discover that they have saved 
it up for a rainy day, hoarding it as a sort of 
belated revenge on society. Yet in some vague 
way, in each mind, suicide presents itself as a 
possible exit should life become too similar—or 
too different. 

The lists of suicides in the papers often draw 
the world’s attention to the somewhat fleeting 
quality of life, and the mutability of the flesh. 
All nations have had to admit that life is a 
thing here today and gone tomorrow. 

Choose your exit now, but choose it with 
discrimination. One must die in good taste. 
Yet how many people fail to realize that there 
is a ritual of good form for death as there is 
for life! 

What portentous chapters have been written 
onthecorrect wayin which tostand, tosit, torise, 
to bow, to laugh, to dance! Heavy tomes have 
been compiled on the art of living; mail order 
houses do a rushing business issuing sample 
letters of love, rejection, and despair. They 
tell a young lady how to express condolence, 
how to hold the attention of the big business 
man, how to make herself respected when it is 
all but too late. There are, in other words, 
rules for every known and unknown occasion 
in life, but where, I ask you, is there one single 
thin, succinct, touching, ineluctable brochure 
on death, and the correct manner in which a 
young lady may die? 

No, these things have been, for countless 
centuries, left to the inspiration of the moment. 
No wonder people drag on dreary and inappro- 
priate lives, rather than lay themselves open to 
adverse comment by their ignorance of good 
form in dying. 

A few pioneers, here and there, have done the 
deed, but without rule or sanction of the society 
in which they had been accustomed to move. 
They never knew whether or not they died ele- 
gantly and in tune with their immortality. 


Presser nothing else in life is quite so 





THE DEATH BY SHOOTING 
A fragile blonde type committing the social 
error of choosing an unbecoming and unro- 
mantic death by shooting 


By LYDIA STEPTOE 











SKETCHES BY BENITO 


THE DEATH BY DROWNING 


A beautiful and determined red-haired 

woman going down for the third time, 

discreetly, and in the elegant privacy of 
her own apartment 


Regrettable Errors 


| FOR one, have heard of some regrettable 
errors. For instance, there was the case of 
the handsome young lady who stole out into 
the far firs of a faintly murmuring forest, there 
to cast herself into the ripples of a shallow pool, 
dressed in her very best—down to her faultless 
cherry colored garters—only to be fished out 
weeks and weeks later, hopelessly demodée. 

Others have left bitter-sweet notes—used 
later as place cards} or as exercises in school 
books designed to teach the Spencerian hand— 
others have died in ideal obscurity only to find 
themselves famous. 

Occasionally one hears of a rare lady who 
has reached too high a plane of weariness to 
concern herself personally with the dull details 
of suicide; in such cases the butler has often 
been pressed into service. 

Only an East Indian can hold his breath and 
die while living. We are a new people; we can- 
not hope as yet to attain to such perfect con- 
trol. We must climb slowly and painfully. 

To begin at the beginning; you must die 
according to your coloring. For a blonde to die 
a brunette death is inexcusable; for a golden- 
haired lady to die like one whose hair is Titian 
red, or silver, is not only an intrusion but a 
vulgarity. For a blonde to leap out of a win- 
dow, to shoot herself, to drink poison, or to 
slash her wrist with a razor is quite unmention- 
ably bad taste. There is but one way for a 
blonde to end everything, provided that she 
be small and delicate of bone, and tiny of tissue. 

She must hang. 

She must hang sweetly, debonairly, and per- 
severingly by the neck until she be dead. She 
should hang, preferably, from some frail 
Early Italian object; a Venetian mirror is 
always excellent. A sun-parlor is a good back- 
ground; there the light frolics and the day is 
not too chill. 

A blonde must keep two things in mind—line 
and color. She can never achieve tragedy, even 


though she die in every part of her. She must, 
therefore, cross her feet lightly, as one walking 
amid wild flowers. She should wear nothing 
heavier than a peignoir poignantly soft and 
alertly sheer. She will, in this way, be cut down 
with a sigh of acute aesthetic appreciation. 
Her death will sound one thread-like note of 
anguish, like a single touch of the E string on a 
violin. 


Death for the Dark 


| oo us now approach the case of the bru- 
nette. , 

For the cold, the cruel, the heavy-lidded 
vampire of the brunette order, for one who 
moves slowly, like a wolf-hound, what is 
allotted to her in the etiquette book of death? 

Poison. 

Fire is also permissible, but it is nowadays 
almost out of the question. She can hardly 
cling to the gas-log until she dies; there is no 
chic about a gas-log, and there are, in these 
times fewer and fewer fireplaces built upon the 
grand scale, and almost no bonfires. 

So poison it must be. The brunette must 
never make the mistake of dying in private. 
She should choose a fashionable and well-lit 
restaurant, with tender music—perhaps some- 
thing of Chopin’s—and an escort, a little weary 
in his fashion, who can sit and whisper to her 
softly while the potion is taking effect. I would 
suggest: a slow green poison. The chances of 
rescue are greater, and a brunette should die at 
least twice. 

There is, however, yet another grave open to 
her; that provided by the on-rushing Moscow 
express, but as there are very few of these 
interesting trains in this country, and these 
few in little demand, it would be hazardous to 
attempt such a thing. It would be revolting 
in the extreme to be overtaken by a Bronx 
express on its way to Canal Street. 

There are those who die in youth, and those 
who die in old age; often the same person. The 
white-haired woman is the most common of 
these. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE DEATH BY POISONING 
A smart restaurant might be a perfect back- 
ground for the brunette’s suicide, as its perfect 
accompaniment is a Chopin waltz 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Plea for the Bucolic Life 


An Italian Philosopher Finds, in the Country, a Refuge from Democracy and War 


discovery of advancing years, when we 

are past that state of dementia which is 
called youth. At the time when I myself was 
suffering from that mental malady, the coun- 
try seemed to me the senseless home of raw 
quinces and of cherries hung inaccessibly on 
the tree. Now I am filled with pity for you 
dwellers in the city, who spend your days gaz- 
ing into shop-windows at materials made of 
paper—since the war all materials are made of 
paper—and, in the evenings, when at the 
theater, feigning interest in those doings of 
others which are called comedies. 

Here, in the country, I live among marvelous 
things! I am not speaking of the sky and the 
sea, whose ballets of clouds and waves remind 
the inconsistent of scenes of romance. I speak 
of the divine earth and her treasures; of certain 
silvery cabbages which gleam in the sun; of 
certain new leaves of plants which smile 
through their wrinkles like faces of new-born 
babes; of the chromatic harmonies, worthy of 
some old Chinese masterpiece, hovering over 
the gourds—red and yellow, or orange and 
green; of the lovely lupins cut from almost in- 
palpable velvet with the finest edge of white; 
I speak of the lizards who listen to my whistling 
with a pose of the head so charmingly distin- 
guished that, in my time, among ladies of 
what was called good society, it was already 
rare. 

What an artist is the Eternal Father! How 
rightly are we taught that His acts must not 
be judged. The great artists must be taken as 
they are—and such as this they are... . 


r | VHE enjoyment of country life is often a 


MONUMENTAL sow lies sunk in the sil- 

ver and crystal sand, with her eight suck- 
lings, shell-colored, encircling the maternal 
croup. Another, tiny like the adventurer 
climbing up among the hundred gigantic divin- 
ities, each one two-headed and four-armed, in 
some Indian temple, scrambles rudely about 
the hill-range of teats hunting for a nipple. 
Upon this gray and pink allegory of beatitude 
in innocence beam sun, sea and motherhood. 
Apparently my sympathy penetrates the 
armor of lard which encases this honest happi- 
ness, for the little half-shut eye seems to blink 
upon my human conscience with an elusive 
smile of pity. 


_ was it that old Marianna was telling 
about yesterday, as she noisily sipped 
her coffee? 

. . . “Those eight creatures sleep in a dark 
hole on the fourth floor, opposite the stairs, but 
the door does not shut. Their mother, tired of 
beatings, has run away; the father works all 
day in the factory and doesn’t come home at 
night. I can’t sleep for thinking of Rosinella, 
the eldest, who is already fourteen, and of that 
door that can’t be shut.” . .. 


tb year the vineyard was pruned by the 
wife of Salvatore, who, made foolish by ma- 
laria in the Albanian campaign, has become 
henceforth a useless mouth on the farm. 
The insoluble domestic problems weigh this 
poor women down, despite the fact that she 
works fourteen hours a day and steals more 
than could a whole family of monkeys. But 


By ETTORE MARRONI 


Salvatore, feeling himself an “unknown sol- 
dier”, puts a righteous pride in forgetting to 
manure the lettuces and in allowing the med- 
lars to rot upon the branch. I had been very 
careful not to disturb the pride he has in his 
sacrifice by telling him that Italy had thought 
well to abandon this Albania whose conquest 
had been bought by the loss of his mind—(how 
many other fathers of families, most of them 
also from this countryside, paid the same hide- 
ous toll)—but suddenly this very morning he 
spoke to me of it with placidity: 

“‘Signorino, the government has left Albania 
and there will be no more dull-witted soldiers 
like me.” Obviously he felt himself dis- 
tinguished and privileged. 

The old servants in the house knew the 
grandfather of Salvatore; he also was an un- 
known soldier, a fighter in ‘66, but he escaped 
intact from the glory of arms. Every Sunday 
he would pin on his medal to go to mass, and, 
with certain repetitions of phrases, always the 
same (for repetitions, as you may see in 
Homer, give force to the epos bellico) he would 
relate how it was he had fought against the 
French. 

“Against the Austrians, you mean.” 

But, emphatically, the old man would assev- 
erate: “No, against the French”. No author- 
ity could ever make him change his opinion. 
His whole family, which had come in those 
days from Sicily, could attest it; the war of 
sixty-six had been fought against the French, 
those of the Vespro. 

The socialists are wrong indeed when they 
accuse democracy, like a wicked step-mother, 
of excluding the proletariat from the benefits of 
education. I have spoken of the European war 
with many men of property, many professors, 
lawyers, students, deputies, senators—gentle- 
men all, or sons of gentlemen. They had every 
one of them felt the war in just Salvatore’s 
way and thought about it with the exact wis- 
dom of the old man. It seems to me that the 
motherland nurtures her children in a same 
civil consciousness, without any class distinc- 
tions whatever. 


jes yard where the geese are kept, I find, 
affords edifying lessons of which I am 
much in need. 

A hundred geese, two hundred, more than 
two hundred—but so united! All bend to the 
right when one bends to the right, and then all 
together to the left, and again to the right— 
and not through coercion, nor at a command, 
like slaves, but by the spontaneous synchro- 
nism of a free people. In this inspired disci- 
pline, the scattered herd attains sublimity, 
and brings to mind the picture of waves de- 
stroying quays and houses, stronger than the 
thought which had constructed them. With 
nothing, with a breath, rhythming a single 
qua qua ra, tirelessly cackled, behold how they 
create for themselves a conviction, a faith, a 
common soul. For now they are no longer a 
hundred, two hundred, over two hundred 
beasts, but a single beast, a people—one in 
beak, in feathers, in noise, in terror, in fury; a 
sonorous banner whose glorious waving of 
white and yellow puts to shame the motionless 
green silence of the meadow. 

The lateral look, peremptory, capitoline, of 


the redeemed palmipeds in their collective 
intrepidity, a look of firm principles, of strong 
principles, thrusts upon me the lesson in de- 
mocracy of which I stood in need. Suddenly [ 
interrupt with the cry: : 

“Down with militarism! Long live democ. 
racy!”’ 

“Qua aua ra! qua qua ra!” At the triumphal 
shout, the new-born sparrows shut their gap- 
ing beaks and crouch down hastily into the 
nest. 

“Hurrah for poor President Wilson! Hur- 
rah for the League of Nations!” 

“Qua qua ra! qua qua ra! qua qua ra!”’ And 
the bees swarm and the ants scurry about, 
seemingly unashamed of their mute utilitarian 
communities deaf to the clamor of the ideal. 
As if distilling honey and building cities sufficed 
to make a nation! The breath of God is re- 
quired, and how can there be breath without a 
voice? We want to hear your qua qua ra, 0 
bees and ants! 

This morning I caught myself sniffing greed- 
ily the stink of the stable-litter. Was this a 
symptom of degeneration? No, it happened 
that last night some impulse out of the blue led 
me to read again a chapter or two of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio’s Piacere. 


 pecaes learned to know, one by one, the 
trees of the orchard, and now we are great 
friends. As I pass under the branch, so bowed 
with its burden that it grazes my head, | lift it 
with careful gentleness as if I were replacing in 
the cradle the pendant arm of a sleeping babe. 
Can you remember without pleasure our 
wranglings of last spring, when we could not 
yet tell whether the trees were almonds, peaches 
or apricots; and, when we learned that these 
leafy masses, in which the setting sun entangles 
its rays, were quinces, what a touching grati- 
tude we felt, as if we were to be fed with acorns? 

How late we learned this easy science so full 
of joys! Always late, in this life, yet always at 
the right moment. And now, as the cool even- 
ing descends, flooding the earth with suave de- 
light, let us listen together in silence for the 
heavy thud on the grass of the ripe peach as it 
falls from the bough. 

As we return, let us bear to the right and so 
avoid passing near the old cherry tree that is 
to be cut down tomorrow because it no longer 
bears fruit. Against the death of a tree I re- 
volt as I do against whatever takes cognizance 
only of brute economical reason or of this stu- 
pid physical life. That which does not really 
live, but merely vegetates beyond the confines 
of good and evil, why should it die? Take from 
the concept of death the principle of liberation 
and redemption, and nothing remains but the 
image of matter in putrefaction. The plant 
perishes, man alone dies. Only to the bearer of 
the world’s sorrow and pain, only to man, be- 
longs what the great Italian poet, Leopardi, 
exquisitely called “the pleasantness of death”! 


ITH its contorted trunk, crooked tendrils, 
parched and fissured bark, the vine, 
writhing, unable to stand without support, 
seems an agitated, possessed being among these 
calm trees that only the windcan move. Through 
its fervent fibers, it draws intoxication from 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Fanny Brice—Now One of the Boys 


Vaudeville Has at Last Captured One of the Best Comedians and Truest Artists on Our Stage 


& STEICHES PORTRAIT 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Charm and Exasperation of St. Andrews 


Where the American Golfing Invasion Is Now Doing Battle 


the American and British teams for the 

Walker Cup shall be played at St. Andrews. 
It is the obviously fitting place for the first 
match played for the Cup in this country, be- 
cause it is still the Mecca and the Headquar- 
ters of golf. 

I am sure that the American players will be 
glad to be there, because it is a wonderful and 
entrancing spot. I am not so sure that it will 
suit their game as well as would some others 
of our courses, because it is something sui 
generis and very decidedly unlike most 
American courses. 

I will try to look at it as far as I can with 
the eyes of a stranger, and I can do so to some 
extent, because I am an English and not a 
Scottish golfer; and also because, though I love 
St. Andrews dearly, I am only a comparatively 
late convert. I can remember the time very 
vividly when, for all that it charmed me, St. 
Andrews also exasperated me. 

These two attributes of charm and ex- 
asperation seem to me extraordinarily char- 
acteristic of the links. In the end the charm 
always conquers, but let me try first to analyze 
the power of exasperation. 

For one thing St. Andrews takes more 
knowing than any other course. Mr. Leslie 
Balfour Melville has now played on it for 
some fifty-eight years, and declares that he is 
still learning something new about it. Cer- 
tainly there is no course where it is possible 
for good players who know the course to differ 
so widely on questions of tactics. On most 
courses we have to learn by a short experience 
the lengths of certain shots, the pace of the 
greens, the run of the ground at one or two 
particular holes, but the sum total of knowl- 
edge required is not great, and there is prac- 
tically no difference of opinion as to the right 
line to any particular hole. 


[: has been decided that the match between 


Arma Virumque Cano 


T St. Andrews there are real differences 
of opinion which might be argued to the 
crack of doom, and on which their holders act, 
the one taking the high road, the other the low 
road, and the two only meeting at the green. 
This is, I admit, not so much the case as it 
once was. For instance, we are told as an 
illustration of the supreme cunning of Allan 
Robertson, the first famous professional in 
the game’s history, that he played the Heath- 
ery hole with three short spoon shots, thus 
avoiding all the difficulties that gaped for the 
more foolhardy. The modern ball and modern 
hitting has done away with such tactics and the 
player of today gets up with a drive and an 
iron shot. Still the fact remains that there is a 
great deal to learn, and so, until he has learned 
it, the stranger feels rather lost. 

The two chief accusations brought against 
the course by this exasperated stranger are: 
first, that there are too many banks and braes 
which will sometimes deal out a bad lie—some- 
times a good one, to an equally deserving ball; 
second, that you may hit the finest shot you 
ever hit in your life, and find the ball at the 
bottom of the most unpleasant bunker, the 
existence of which you did not suspect. 

As to the first accusation, it goes very deep, 
and will always give rise to fundamental dif- 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


ferences of opinion. Those who harp con- 
tinually on the string of ‘fairness’, who think 
that every stroke should meet with exactly 
its due reward, will never be quite reconciled 
to St. Andrews. Those who think, with Mr. 
John Low, that golf should be “a contest of 
risks” will love it. George Duncan once said 
to me that he thought St. Andrews the finest 
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PHOTO ILLUSTRATION CO. 


For many years a skilled and popular 
representative of England in her Inter- 
national golf matches and championship 
tournaments. He was a member of the 
team of British golfers which—unsuc- 
cessfully—invaded America last year 


course in the world because “you might play 
a d——4d good shot there, and find the ball in 
a d——d bad place.” That seems to me a 
fine brave spirit, but to other people whose 
opinion is entitled to respect, it appears mid- 
summer madness, and the two schools of 
thought will never be brought together. But 
one thing is certain—any player who belongs 
to the school of ‘‘fairness” must, if he wants 
to do well at St. Andrews, forget his views for 
the time being. Once he lets himself labor 
under a sense of injustice, he is on the high 
road to losing his match. 

As to the second accusation; that is chiefly 
a matter of local knowledge. When you know 
the course you don’t hit your finest shot into a 
bunker, because you know where the bunker 
is, and so hit your shot somewhere else. But 
when you don’t know, then undoubtedly an- 
noying things do befall you. There is one little 
bunker called Sutherland, tiny but infinitely 
malicious, on the high road to the fifteenth hole 
which certainly is infuriating. Once upon a 
time the Green Committee filled it up, but 
some sound conservatives went out with 
shovels at dead of night, and opened it up 
again, and Sutherland is still there. 

No, there is no blinking the fact that the 
positions of the bunkers have got to be 
learned, and the process may be expensive. 

It may be inferred from this that St. An- 
drews is a blind course, and so, to some extent, 
it is, though a real devotee would want to kill 
me for saying so. He himself knows every little 
bank and hollow and plateau so well that he 
does not realize that other people cannot see 


through solid turf, and that, as in the case of 
Sam Weller, their “wision’s limited”. The 
course usually called “blind” is one of giant 
sandhills, whereon you lash out at a flag 
fluttering on a hilltop, and then rush to find 
out what has befallen you in the valley beyond. 
St. Andrews is not in the least like that. 
There are no hills; the ground rises and falls 
gently in continual undulations, like the face 
of the sea under a big, gentle swell. But these 
undulations, though they do not hide the hole, 
yet do in many places mask it, so that the 
stranger only realizes half that lies before him. 


“Be Canny, Mon, Be Canny” 

ge , It is possible to get very angry with 

St. Andrews if you come there with a hard 
and fast belief that the right way to approach 
is to pitch. If the ground be keen, and the 
wind blowing, you will pitch your chances to 
the deuce, and your money into your less 
opinionated adversary’s pocket. This is not 
as true as it used to be. Much good green 
keeping has made the putting greens grassier, 
as well as smoother and truer than of old, and 
the man who has real confidence in his mashie- 
niblick can to day pitch many a shot up to the 
pin, where, once, no wizard could have made 
the ball stop. When Jock Hutchison won the 
Championship there two years ago, the greens 
being not abnormally fast, his pitching was the 
most magnificent ever seen, and he employed 
the shot continually. But he had the other 
shot in his bag, too, if he wanted it, and it 
usually is wanted at some places in the round. 
To get the best out of yourself, and also to get 
the full value and beauty out of the golf, you 
must be able to play a running shot—not a 
mere knocking of the ball along the ground, 
but a stroke of decision and character—that 
shall make the ball climb up the banks without 
a stop or a stagger. 

Finally—I am still being the exasperated 
visitor—some of the bunkers are cruelly near 
the holes, when they are cut in their tradi- 
tional places for a big occasion, and the margin 
between the perfect and the disastrous shot is 
very small. Such is the bunker just behind the 
second hole, the famous “Strath” bunker at 
the short eleventh, which has ruined more 
scores than any bunker in the world. I re- 
member that Willie Smith of Mexico declared 
that it did not do “to tease the bunkers”’. This 
is a guiding principle at St. Andrews for the 
man who wants a good score. But he must re- 
member that if he is going to give the bunkers 
a wide berth, he must be prepared to lay very 
long putts dead, otherwise the fours will 
always be turning into fives. 

And now I have done with the exasperation, 
and have the far more difficult task of trying 
by words to convey something of the charm. 
It must not be forgotten that each of these 
possible causes of fury has another and a con- 
verse aspect. Take that question of pitching 
and running. There is no course in the world 
that calls for so interesting a variety of 
approach shots, and every little backing and 
filling of the wind presents a fresh problem. 

Then, take the bunkers that are so near the 
perfect line for the tee shot, or so near the hole 
itself: they keep you continually on the stretch; 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE KNOCK-OUT 
(Above) 


The wood engravings 
on this page are the 
work of E. J. Bistran, 
a young American ar- 
tist who has set him- 
self the happy, if diffi- 
cult task, of registering 
on box-wood the fleet- 
ing impressions of a 
prize-fight 


The Prize-Ring Finds Its Way 


An American Engraver Records, on Wood, the F lashing Drama of the Knock-Out 





THE CLINCH 
(Below) 
Mr. Bistran’s spirited 
wood-cuts succeed ad- 
mirably in registering 
the freedom and erratic 
energy of figures in full 
action, with the aid of 
a medium usually con- 
secrated to the more 
static and immovable 
phases of life 





into Art 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





x 


ROCKWELL KENT 


Because, as a graphic artis’. 
he can boast of a truly Ho- 
garthian quality; because a 
painted canvas by him is 
deemed an essential posses- 
sion by every self-respecting 
American art-museum; be- 
cause, as a writer, he pos- 
sesses a racy flavor and a 
polished style; but chiefly be- 
cause he has at last returned 
in safety from a ten-months’ 
trip to Tierra del Fuego, 
where he lived among the 
Indians inhabiting the south- 
ermmost part of the globe 


SAMUEL ROTHAFEL 
(Below) 


Because, during the war, he 
rendered most valuable ser- 
vice in a much neglected 
branch of the army; because 
he is one of the true geniuses 
produced in America by the 
movies; because it was his 
idea to marry orchestral 
music and moving pictures 
on a truly gigantic scale; but 
chiefly because he _ will 
shortly introduce us to the 
cinema united to an ora- 
torio of seventy voices 


KOLAS MURAY 











E. O. HOPPE 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 
(Above) 


Because he is an excellent 
literary critic and has edited 
that admirable reprint of 
the Elizabethan dramatists, 
the Mermaid Series; be- 
cause, though a sociologist, he 
knows how to write; because 
he is the author of that vast 
pioneering work, ‘‘ The Psy- 
chology of Sex”’; and, finally, 
because he is soon to pub- 
lish a new volume of social 
essays, ‘‘ The Dance of Life ’ 





ELEANOR ROBSON 
BELMONT (Below) 


Because she was for many 
years one of the most dis- 
tinguished actresses on our 
stage; because, even before 
we entered the war, she 
greatly helped the American 
cause abroad; because she is 
an adroit and _ finished 
speaker; because she is the 
wife of one of the best of 
American sportsmen; but 
chiefly because she is the 
author of a play which will 
appear in New York in the 
fall—-and which is certain of 
a brilliant destiny 


MARY DALE CLARK 
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Opening Interior Sequences At Auction 
Avoiding the Danger of Misleading Partners in Opening Leads 


HE tri-weekly games of duplicate at the 
[[ sicherbocker Whist Club, in New York, 
= have long furnished abundant material 
for postmortems. An average of about five 
hundred deals a month, overplayed at least 
fifteen times, by players who are all notably 
above average, many of them nationally 
famous, have proved conclusively that the 
present standards of bidding, which have been 
consistently advocated in Vanity Fair, are 
absolutely sound. Those who have introduced 
new ideas, or reverted to old ones, have in- 
variably found their scores reflect the defects 
of their system. 

Having decided upon a perfectly satisfac- 
tory set of rules for the bidding, the cracks at 
the Knickerbocker turned their attention to 
the defects in the play. As the result of careful 
analysis of a large number of hands in which 
the final bid was the same, but the scores 
different, Mr. W. C. Whitehead, the author of 
Auction Bridge Standards, has pointed out that 
one of the objections to the old system of bid- 
ding, in which the same declaration might have 
different meanings, applies to our present sys- 
tem of leading, in some of its minor details. 

The Danger of Ambiguity 
"papers in bidding or play, it is obvi- 
ous that ambiguity of any kind must be 
fatal to a partnership game. There are several 
modifications in the opening leads, especially 
against no-trumpers, which are quite modern. 
Notable among these are the leads from in- 
terior sequences, some of which are not yet 

given in any text-book on the game. 

Experience has shown that certain of these 

interior sequence leads cannot lose, in any dis- 
tribution of the higher cards; and in many 
cases they lead to a distinct gain. The impor- 
tant thing is to be certain the partner shall 
know that it is an interior sequence, and not 
the top of the suit. 
_ Take the case of the ten lead. it is usual to 
lead it as the top of the sequence, 10 9 8 and 
others; but modern practice dictates the lead 
of the ten from A 10 9 8; K 10 9 8; Q 10 9 8, 
with or without smaller cards. 

In order to avoid misleading the partner, 
and to distinguish a suit with four top honors 
against it from one which may possibly be 
established on the first round, Whitehead sug- 
gests abandoning the ten lead from 10 9 8, 
and substituting the fourth-best, so that the 
ten shall always be an interior sequence lead. 

In looking over some of the recently played 
duplicate deals, here is one in which the 
difference between the exact information con- 
veyed by the new idea and the old ambiguity 
made the difference between winning and sav- 
ing the game. 
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By R. F. FOSTER 


Problem XLVIII. 
By Professor Wu RTENBAKER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z want 
four tricks against any defence. How do they 
get them? The solution will be given in the 
July number. 

This is one of the best of Professor Werten- 
baker’s problems, and is an extremely elusive 
proposition, owing to the many possibilities of 
the defence. 
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Z dealt and bid no-trump. Those who were 
not familiar with the new idea, led the fourth- 
best heart from A’s hand. Others led the ten. 
B played the queen, and Z won the trick with 
the ace. This appears quite clear, except that 
the ace may be a false card. If the fourth-best 
were led, the suit may have been jack high. 
If the ten were led, it may have been the top 
of nothing. 

Z led the queen of clubs and B held off. 
A small club brought a discard of the nine of 
diamonds from A, dummy putting on the ace 
of clubs to unblock, and coming back with the 
jack, which B won, A discarding the deuce of 
hearts. 

To a player unfamiliar with the new idea of 
restricting all interior leads to suits containing 
an honor higher than the ten, it would now 
appear that A’s heart suit were not worth 
much without a diamond lead from B. Ac- 
cordingly, B led the diamond and lost the 
game, as Z made three clubs and four spades, 
B discarding a spade on the clubs. A return 
of the heart would have held Z down to two 
odd, instead of five odd. 

The players who had adopted the new idea 
did not hesitate to take the very first club 
trick and return the heart, holding Z down to 
the odd trick. The original ten lead marks A 
as having held a higher honor, which cannot 
have been the jack, as J 1o 9 8 was not an 
interior, but a complete sequence. 

If this is acknowledged as being important 
with regard to the ten lead, it becomes even 


more so with regard to the jack lead. This 
card is at present led from all sorts of combina- 
tions, and is one of the most ambiguous leads 
in the game among untaught players. 

The old school whist players still lead the 
jack or queen to show number, trusting to 
the second lead to show the exact holding. 
In the early days of bridge, Elwell suggested 
that the queen lead should always show two 
honors of some kind, and five in suit. I sug- 
gested, some time ago, the importance of ex- 
posing false cards and hold-ups by making a 
distinction between the lead of king and then 
queen to show the ace; king and then jack to 
show the queen and deny the ace. 

When the jack is led from K Q J and others 
to show number, and from the top of a J 109 
sequence, and also from the interior sequences, 
A J 10, K J 10, with smaller cards, the partner 
gets involved in a game of guess. 

The advantage found by players in leading 
the top of the interior sequence, the jack from 
A J 10, or K J 10, is that if from the first, the 
king wins the jack, the ace and ten become a 
tenace over the queen; or over the king, if 
the queen wins the jack. If from the second, 
the ace wins the jack, the king ten become 
tenace over the queen, which is the best one 
can hope for. 

This lead of the jack has completely sup- 
planted the old whist lead of the ten from 
K J 10 and others. Many even prefer the lead 
of the fourth-best from K J 10 against no- 
trumpers, the ten against a trump contract. 

If the jack lead is to have only one meaning, 
it is obvious that it will have to be abandoned 
as an interior sequence lead, and that, as Mr. 
Whitehead suggests, the ten is the proper lead 
from A J 10, or K J 10; because it does not 
matter in the slightest, so far as the partner’s 
understanding of the lead is concerned, whether 
the ten has been led from A J 10, K J 10, 
K 10 98, or Q 1098. 

In each of these four cases the ten lead 
shows the card next it in value, jack or nine, 
and that there is at least one honor higher than 
the jack, in the leader’s hand. If the jack can 
be placed elsewhere, the leader holds both ten 
and nine. The placing of the nine, in third 
hand or dummy, will clearly indicate that the 
jack is in the leader’s hand. . 

This lead is important in exposing false 
cards played by the declarer, or in proving 
that he is not false-carding, which may be 
equally: important. The partner will know, 
in many cases, that it is useless to pursue the 
suit, unless he has some higher honor himself, 
as the declarer must have all the honors denied 
by the original lead. Here is an example: 
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Roshanara, the interpreter of Indian dances, with her brother, at the start of the motor 
camping trip inspired by a ‘‘ Vanity Fair’ article and accomplished with great success 


Life Along the Highways 


VANITY FAIR 


Proving That Motor Camping Is a Sport for the Luxury Loving, as Well as for Hardier Souls 


RADUALLY the grow- 
ing streams of camp- 
ing vehicles on all the 
highways of America are 
being augmented by the mo- 
tor cars of the wealthy and 
the well-to-do. The knowl- 
edge is growing that motor 





By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 








a motor camping trip, 
whether for poor man or rich, 
is purely a matter of thought- 
ful preparation. 

Last year, well over one 
million people took to the 
highways in their cars on mo- 
tor camping trips of various 





camping is really a univer- lengths. Out of that wander- ~ 
sal sport and not, as hereto- ing horde, a single camping cif 
fore believed, a privilege to party may be taken in per- "4 
be enjoyed only by the owner fect illustration of the point es 
of a Ford car, his wife and mentioned in the preceding | ™* 
their eight children. paragraph—that motorcamp- si 
It is still true, of course, ing may be a life of luxury, sah 
that the majority of people if properly done. ms 
who seek health and recrea- In the issue of June last Mi: 
tion as gasoline gypsies are year we had an article telling of] 
people of extremely moder- of the pleasures of motor . 
ate means, to whom motor camping and detailing some of 1 
camping spells a_ glorious of the necessary steps to take A 
freedom from the cares, re- before starting on a camping me 
strictions and expense of trip. Several months later, wb 
home life. But it is also be- the editor received a letter En; 
ing recognized that it is a from one of our readers say- ons 
sport equally enjoyable by ing that, as a result of that 
people of means and culture article, she had determined ne 
and that it need not have (Above) Roshanara emerging from her motor bungalow at Bar to go motor camping and § °C 
any of the disagreeable ele- ee ee had accomplished her pur- I 
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successful accomplishment of isfactory results. Therefore _ 
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(Above) Any of the camping equipment 





(Above) This useful set of nesting alum- 

inum dishes and cooking and eating uten- 

sils fits into the handy canvas case shown. 

These sets are made for from one to six 

persons and range in price from $3.10 to 

$28.65, depending upon how complete a 
set is desired 


illustrated in this article may be pur- 

chased through Vanity Fair’s Shopping 

Department. This very practical folding 

grill, broiler and oven for outdoor cook- 

ing, may be had for $6.00, complete with 
canvas bag 
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(Right) Far from the city’s 
noise and dust. A motor 
camping farty enjoying 
the quiet of the country- 
side with a camping trailer, 
a substantial tent and a 
complete stock of equip- 
ment 


she wished to thank Van-‘ 


ity Fair on behalf of her- 
self and her family for 
a summer of rare enjoy- 
ment without the slight- 
est discomfort or incon- 


(Right) An excellent type of 
motor tent. It comes in sizes 
7x9x8 ft. at $45.70 up, and 
has a bobinet screen for the 
front entrance and windows 
and a fly which provides 
shade when attached to the 
car 


venience. The letter was signed “ Rosh- 


anara’’. 


Sometime later the writer called on 
Miss Roshanara to learn the details 


of her camping experience. Roshanara, 
as you know, is a marvelous interpreter 
of Indian dances, and is well known to 
American theatre audiences almost ev- 
erywhere. She is a dainty, very feminine 
English girl and, at a glance, you know 
instinctively that she is not the type that 
enjoys the comparative hardships and 
frequent squalor which many persons 
endure as a concomitant of outdoor life. 

Roshanara was delighted to tell of her 


trip, and called in her 
brother to verify her opin- 
ions. At my request she 
has written some of the 
conclusions she has ar- 
rived at concerning motor 
camping, and they are 
here set forth in her own 
words, for the benefit of 
those who still believe that 
the sport is only for hardy 
explorers and Ford own- 
ers with small incomes and 
large families: 


A motor camping party 
which employs a sedan car 
in which the two men sleep 
on an auto-bed and the wo- 
men in a comfortable tent. 
Folding camp furniture, such 
as the table and chairs used 
by this group, is available in 
many varieties 


mother and 





(Left) A collapsible canvas 
boat which can be folded into 
a very small roll and carried 
on the running board. This 
should appeal to motor cam- 
pers who wish to enjoy an 
occasional bit of lake or river 
fishing 



















(Below) A convenient set of 
six folding steel chairs and 
table, dishes and other eating 
utensils, which is easily car- 
ried on the running board in 
the large case shown in the 
center. It costs $55.00 
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(Below) This trailer, which 
accommodates four people 
and costs $225, is one of 
several satisfactory types 
developed for the motor 
camper. It can be set up 
or taken down in a few 
minutes 












“When reading Van- 
ity Fair last summer, I 
came across an article 
entitled, Are You a Mo- 
tor Gypsy? I promptly 
decided to find out if 


I could possibly become one with- 
out having to ‘rough it’. Unfortunately, 
I am one of the many who cannot take 


tress. 


+ their pleasures unconditionally, for I 
3 must be comfortable before I can enjoy 
myself. A jolly picnic becomes a tragedy 
if I am bothered by mosquitoes, and a 
night in camp would be a nightmare to 
me if I could not sleep on a spring mat- 


“Tt sounds a bit difficult to reconcile 
this attitude with the desire to go camp- 
ing, but as I really love the woods, I 
simply had to find a way to wander - 
through them, and at the same time to 
combine comfort with pleasure. The prob- 


lem was easily solved, how- 
ever, and I soon found my- 
self a real ‘Motor Gypsy’, 
traveling with my mother, 
brother and a friend. The 
cost was a very small sum, 
and the benefits of the trip 
very many. These were 
my arrangements. 
“Having read a great 
deal about the advantages 
afforded by atrailerinauto- 
mobile camping, I went to 
the Curtiss Flying Field to 
see the trailer built by the 
Adams Trailer Corpora- 
tion, and found the most 
adorable little ‘Motor- 
bungalo’ imaginable. Oh 
joy! It had real spring 
mattresses, a perfect kit- 
(Continued on page 108) 





Right) A beauti- 
ful and unusual 
close-coupled se- 
dam in delicate 
yellow and black, 
mounted on the 
standard 40-50 
h.p. Napier chas- 
sis. This car, with 
its wire wheels 
and luxurious in- 
terior, is an excel- 
lent machine for 
the owner-driver 








(Above) An interesting new European car is this top- 
less Voisin torpedo, which has a rear windshield 
curved and made in one piece and a dust apron for 





rear seat passengers. 


Wire wheels and Englebert 


cords are features of its equipment 


N France a new 


automobile 


has ap- 


peared, which may go a long way toward 
revolutionizing motor car construction on 
both sides of the Atlantic and may solve many 


of the problems which handicap 
motorist in the enjoyment of his 
sport. The new vehicle is being 
produced experimentally by the 
Peugeot Company and has given 
remarkable results in operation. 
It differs from the ordinary auto- 
mobile chiefly in having a 2- 
stroke engine built on semi-Diesel 
lines and in running cn heavy oil. 

Gasoline in Paris, at the par 
rate of exchange. is about as ex- 
pensive as pre-war champagne. 
This fact, together with the con- 
stantly rising prices of cars, tires 
and accessories. has placed the 
French motorist in an unenviable 
position. But why this condition 
should prevail also in England, 


the French 








(Left) A Lambda body on the new and sensational 

Lancia, in which the chassis and lower body are built 

as a unit. The upper body is removable, so the car 
may be converted into a touring car 


New Kuropean Cars 


France Introduces a 2-Cycle Oil 
Driven Motor Car 


By COUTTS BISS 





(Above) The interior of the Vanden Plas 
Metallurgique, showing the auxiliary 
chairs and the method of folding the top 


VANITY FAIR 


(Below) An un- 
usual Rolls-Royce 
with Barker 
body. It is a se- 
dan-cabriolet, in 
bright finish with 
disc wheels, neat 
side lights 
mounted on fend- 
ers, cOwl ventila- 
tor and a number 
of interesting 
novelties in 
its equipment 





PHOTOGRAPH FROM J. J. IDE 


An interesting sedan-cabriolet built by Vanden Plas, 


of Belgium, on the newest Metallurgique chassis. 
Note particularly the neat disposition of the top, the 


V-windshield, the tool box under the entire length 
of the running board and the folding luggage rack 


where the prices of all commodities, including 
automobiles, have been steadily decreasing for 
two years, cannot be readily explained. It is 
no wonder, then, that the new vehicle of the 
famous Peugeot Company is being watched 
with great interest by automobile 
engineers in Franceandelsewhere. 
Two cars, one the new Peugeot 
and the other a standard ma- 
chine, were recently given a long 
and arduous road test under 
strict official supervision, ore 
using gasoline and the other 
heavy oil. The results showed 
that the 4-cylinder car using gas- 
oline was slightly faster than the 
other, but that the latter cost in 

(Conlinued on page 9%) 

(Left) The newest develop- 

ment in disappearing tops is 

shown on this Voisin touring 

car with a four-piece wind- 

shield, basketwork finish, wire 


wheels and a rooster radiator 
cap ornament 
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Note the cut of the double- 
breasted waistcoat, which is 
worn with full pleated trousers 
and a one or two button sin- 
gle-breasted coat, which is 
rarely buttoned. This is a 
popular style in London now 


bh Sti 
“eergn 
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When waistcoats are not cut 
double-breasted, the jackets 
are; for the “‘craze” for the 
double-breasted cut in clothes 
is the most marked feature 
of present styles in London. 
Note the cut of the lapels 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Complete Notes on What the Smart Londoner Is W. earing at the Moment 


suits are very much worm 

with double-breasted waist- 
coats, but absolutely the newest 
thingis the double-breasted coat, 
which, incidentally, is always 
worn with a_ single-breasted 
waistcoat. The fashion in Lon- 
don for day apparel may be best summarized 
by giving the following details in the cut of 
clothes and the type of accessories worn by the 
best dressed men about town. All iounge suit 
coats are cut a shade longer than last season 
but in effect still appear to be medium length. 
Double-breasted coats are extremely popular 


G suits are very muc lounge 
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Very flaring bow ties 

with bold designs are 

noticeably popular for 
afternoon wear 


White handkerchiefs are again 

smart for town wear as a reaction 

after the run on those in bright 
colors, but both are worn 





Flat leather cigarette 

boxes in colors to har- 

monize with the suit are 
another new note 


A crooked malacca or bamboo 

stick is the thing in London just 

now. Sticks are only carried at 
night when no coat is worn 


and growing more so daily. The 
double-breasted idea has so 
“taken on” that, when a single- 
breasted lounge suit is worn, a 
double-breasted waistcoat is 
becoming the generalrule. Trou- 
sers are being worn very full and 
cut straight to the bottom with- 
out any turn-up for fine weather. All trousers 
show generous pleats at the waist line, which 
calls for a short waisted waistcoat. A new note 
in hats is a gray or brown homburg with a 
band and binding of a much lighter shade. 
Shoes for town wear are simple in line and 
black are far more popular than brown. 
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Only shoes of the most simple line are 

now worn. When perforations are em- 

ployed as trimmings they are sparingly 
used by the best bootmakers 
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Slip-on gloves of chamois, light gray 

or mocha “buck” are seen everywhere 

in the shop windows and light silk 
mufflers to match are suggested 









































to the rules of formal dress of 

the times before the war. The 
morning coat follows the general 
rule for all clothes, in that it accen- 
tuates the lines of the body from 
the waist upwards, and eliminates 
them to the greatest possible extent 
from the wrist down. It is made 
with two buttons, of which only 
the upper one is used, and the 
skirts are long and close-fitting. 
Except for the “pepper-and-salt”’ 
material, which is ever a favorite 
for big race meetings, such as the 
Derby and Ascot, trouserings al- 
most invariably have a definite 
vertical stripe. Two exceedingly 
smart varieties are gray cashmere 
with a dark stripe at inch intervals, 
and a black cashmere similarly 
striped with light gray. A third 
favorite for festive occasions is 
some plain tweed such as is illustrated here 
with the short coat, for younger men. 

In this connection, it cannot be insisted 
upon too much that tweeds for this purpose 
must be chosen for their “hardness’’, as soft 
ones bag at the knees almost immediately and 
mar the smartest get-up. (This applies equally, 
of course, to the selection of all materials for 
lounge suits, and care should be taken to have 
the tailor’s opinion as to whether any particu- 
lar stuff will hang well.) 

Two types of double waistcoat are worn 
with the morning coat. One, which is a plain 
cross-over without a collar to it, is illustrated 


ONDON has entirely reverted 





For spring weddings, 
the morning coat will 
still be universally worn, 
but the short coat, with 
either a black or gray top 
hat, patternless tweed 
trousers of very light 
hue, and a white button- 
hole will be used by 
many of the younger 
men. It is a combination 
which is growing more 
and more popular 
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in the picture above, and is the 
ideal for a short man, as too many 
lines give a fussy appearance. The 
second, drawn in detail in the cen- 
ter, is more suitable for the lucky 
fellow with inches. This con- 
sideration of weight and height is 
a most important one, and no man 
who does not take it into account 
can hope ever to achieve a genuine 
distinction of dress. 

With a morning coat, a wing 
collar and bow tie are always worn. 
Also many men in London are 
wearing wing collars with ordinary 
lounge suits when they happen to 
be becoming. However, with the 
short black coat and striped trou- 
sers a turn down collar is the gen- 
eral rule. The smartest new ties 
are in very definite and striking 
patterns, such as these illustrated, 
and are generally seen in black and 
white or some dark color woven with white. 
These designs are so striking in themselves 
that, were the ties of bright colors, the effect 


would be too dazzling. Bright colors, have not 


gone out of fashion and the shops are full of 
accessoriesin the most vivid color combinations. 

More men than formerly are dressing now to 
suit their own type, rather than in accordance 
with the dictates of fashion of the moment. 
This is undeniably the proper attitude to take 
toward dress. The smart London tailor will, 
as often as not, advise a man against the new- 
est thing on the ground that it is “not for him” 
and the wise man considers this advice. 
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The frock’ overcoat is the 
smartest thing for evening 
wear in London. It is made 
short-waisted, with full 
skirts, and, like its progeni- 
tor, has no side pockets. Top 
hats are worn with both 
dinner jacket and dress coat 








Gloves and stick are added 
to the evening dress of the 
smart Londoner only when 
it is worn without a coat. 
The pointless double-breast- 
ed waistcoat and the very 
full bow tie with one end 
only are seen everywhere 








applies as for day clothes. Coats are being 

worn close and trousers full. This fulness, 
however, must not be carried to exaggeration. 
One might say, in fact, that the very keynote 
of the present tendency in men’s fashions is 
the avoidance of the obtrusive in evening 
clothes. 

Perhaps the greatest novelty is the frock 
overcoat illustrated above. It is made short 
waisted, with full skirts, and keeps to the tra- 
dition of the time in that it has no side pockets. 
The ubiquitous breast pocket is retained here, 
but is a mere slit in the surface of the material. 

Double-breasted waistcoats continue to gain 
in popularity, though they have by no means 
ousted the single-breasted with points. The 
latter follow the general trend in a very marked 
shortening of the points, as shown in the de- 
tailed sketch on this page. This brings us to 
the second distinct novelty of the spring sea- 
son, an indication of which was given in the 
January number of this magazine. All the 
smartest young men about town are matching 
their evening shirts, waistcoats and ties. The 
criss-cross pique illustrated is a particularly 
happy example of this fancy. Every type and 
variety of pique material can be used in the 
same manner, but care should be taken to 
avoid the coarser ribbed materials, which give 
an over-dressed effect. Yet another variant of 
this vogue, and a very smart one indeed, is to 
carry out the three pieces in perfectly plain 
linen of the same weight and quality. 

Nearly everybody is now wearing the’ single 
ended tie—both white and black—with the 


|: the cut of dress clothes, the same rule 


butterfly effect accentuated by a very deep cut 
in the tying end. The unshaped end is just 
passed upwards between neckband and collar, 
and then down to the back of the shirt. In 
passing, it may be noted that ribbed or dia- 
mond and not patterned materials are now 
being very much used for the black evening tie. 

On coming to London, one is struck with how 
seldom dinner jackets are worn. They have 





Waistcoat, shirt and tie in the same material 

are the very last word in “‘chic’’. Here it is, 

illustrated in criss-cross pique. The same idea 
can be carried out in a plain material 


almost entirely disappeared from the smart 
drawing-room. When worn, however, they 
continue to be single-breasted, in spite of the 
tentative approach to the idea of the double- 
breasted one, launched first of all by the Earl 
of Lathon more than a year ago, and then last 
summer at Deauville by the King of Spain. 
But London does not take kindly to such lib- 
erties with formal clothes. There is even a 
distinct tendency to eschew the white waist- 
coat with the short coat, and there are many 
well dressed men who still keep to the black. 
However, it is entirely a matter of taste and 
either a black or white waistcoat is correct with 
a dinner jacket. 

As far as evening headgear is concerned, the 
shiny silk reigns supreme, and the opera hat has 
been entirely relegated to its proper role of 
theater-going, though even there it is rather 
the exception than the rule. In all probability 
this is only a passing phase, but it is certainly 
the rule of the times. 

Black stitchings to dress gloves may be 
affected by the man who likes to be just ahead 
of the fashion. They are not yet the rule, but 
one can venture the innovation on the example 
of King George, who even uses such gloves 
with both the frock coat and the morning coat. 

Patent leather dancing shoes are worn by 
every one for evening wear. Pumps are rarely 
ever seen and are practically never worn except 
for informal house wear. Several of the boot- 
makers are showing a new model of low patent 
leather shoe, with elastic let-in at the side, 
for house wear. This is the only current 
novelty in the way of evening foot gear. 
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Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 





1. A novel bow 
tie which can 
be adjusted to 
the wearer’s 
collar size and 
his taste for a 
large or small 
bow. In all 
combinations 
of stripes. Price 
$1.50 


3. A semi-soft collar of webbing cloth 

that maintains its shape, made with 

hand button holes and faced on the in- 

side with the finest linen, which is a 

feature in comfort to be considered by 
the wearer. Price 75c 





6. The blue and white striped wash crepe dressing 
gown above, with slippers to match, is essentially 
practical for general summer wear and the week-end 
traveling bag in which it takes up very little room. 
This model also comes in solid blue crepe with buff 


5. Widely striped 
bathing shirts in 
combinations of 
black and French 
blue, or dark blue 
and red, are to be 
had separately to 
wear with dark 
flanneltrunks. This 
idea is very smart. 
Price $6.50 





Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 


If you care to buy any article illustrated in the Well Dressed 
Man Department, Vanity Fair will gladly tell you the manu- 
facturer’s name or the dealer from whom it may be purchased. 
Simply indicate the article and the page on which it is pictured. 
If you prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it for you free of charge. 
Enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair 
Publishing Company, 19 West 44th Street, New York City, 










3. Smart luggage is something 
to take pride in and when prop- 
erly marked, as in the case of 
this black case bound with tan 
leather and marked in red and 
white lines, the ideal combina- 
tion of the useful and decorative 
is achieved. Interior and ex- 
terior view of case shown. Price 
of case $25.00—$5.00 extra for 
marking. A case with a tray 
makes packing exceedingly easy. 
This one is ample for any week- 
end wardrobe 
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9. A kit bag is preferred by 
some men to a suitcase, as a 
week-end accessory. An excel- 
lent example of this bag is shown 
at the right. Price $68.00. To 
smarten up this kind of luggage 
there is nothing so effectual as a 
brown canvas slip cover marked, 
as shown, with four red bands. 
All luggage should be marked in 
some distinctive manner with 
the colors of your personal 
choice. Price of slip cover, 
marked $15.00 extra 








2. A servicea- 


ble, medium 
weight summer 
glove of light 
tobacco brown 
sheep-skin, in 
the slip-on va- 
riety. Price 
$3.00 


4. Another model of the same collar 
described in number three. Long or 
short points are equally correct. It 
depends on which is most becoming to 
the wearer. Also priced at 75c. 





collars and cuffs and solid blue slippers to match. 
Two sets of these, which may be sent alternately to 
the laundry, will nicely see a man through the sum- 7. 
mer as far as dressing gowns are concerned. Price of 
dressing gown and slippers to match, $5.00 


This model of 
white sport shirt is 
especially recom- 
mended because it is 
made of non-shrink- 
able white oxford. 
Bought in your 
size, it remains true 
to measurement 
after washing. 
Price $2.50 
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It fits your social program 


Campbell's Tomato Soup lends vivacity and charm to any meal, 
formal or informal. But in these days out in the open it is really 
astonishing how often it does royal duty “away from home.” At 
the picnic supper on the beach. On the long motor ride—tempting 
and fragrant from your thermos bottle. For your boating and 
hiking and camping parties. On all these jolly outings guests 
appreciate (and hostesses are grateful for) the tonic refreshment of 

While out of the ocean I've got a good notion 


re Out of t Campbell's Tomato Soup. Have your grocer send you a supply. 
__ To frisk in the Marcel waves. : 
Then after these gambois 


And a big plate of Campbell's ‘ 
Home James to my seaside caves 21 kinds 12 cents a Can 
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(Right) A_ grace- 
ful roadster by 
Graff on the Pack- 
erd Twin Six chas- 
sis, with an inter- 
esting treatment of 
the hood lines and 
spare wheel prob- 
lem. Note, also, 
the commodious 
storage compart- 
ment at the rear, 
the disc wheels, 
barrel type head- 
lamps, neat, easily 
handled top and in- 
dividual step 
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(Above) A car which 
will attract unusual 
attention this year is 
the Doble steamer, 
built on the Pacific 
Coast. Here is the 
1923 Doble with a 6- 
passenger touring body 
by Murphy, which is 
guaranteed for 100,000 
miles 


(Right) A 7-passenger 
Lincoln sedan-limou- 
sine built by Judkins 
for Mr. George B. 
Goodall of Sanford, 
Maine. It has folding 
auxiliary seats with 
arm rests, a 50-inch 
rear seat; body in 
cobalt blue with black 


superstructure, and 
Chase taupe mohair 
upholstery 








(Left) An unusual private car is this Locomobile 

landaulet-sedan by Demarest. It has a low, roomy 

body for seven, in Princess Louise Lake, with ivory 
and black striping. Interior fittings are of silver 
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(Below) A new 
sedan by LeBaron 
on the Pierce-Ar- 
row chassis. It is 
very low and has 
the new LeBaron 
vacuum type wind- 
shield and a color 
scheme of deep 
maroon and black 
with silver strip- 
ing. The dash has 
been widened and 
the hood length- 
ened 
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(Above) A glimpse at the interior of the Pierce-Arrow 

sedan by LeBaron shows natural ramshorn fittings, 

walnut mahogany woodwork in wax finish, soft over- 
stuffed cushions and comfortable arm rests 
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Custom Built Cars of Novelty and Charm 
Attractive New Open and Closed Bodies by Well Known Designers 











(Above) An interesting 
2-passenger sport road- 
ster on the Dodge 
chassis. The body is 
built in numbers by 
the United Body Cor- 
poration and has a col- 
lapsible top which may 
be folded and carried 
in the rear deck and 
used in emergencies. 
The rear is underslung 
to give a low appear- 
ance 
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Romance in Chocolates 


Plunder from the Spanish Main! Modern treasure ships bring back from 
those tropic isles sugar, spices, vanilla, chocolate, nuts and fruits. The charm of 
far-off, forgotten shores and storied seas is expressed in this pirate’s chest of 
delectable sweets. The very fragrance of the opened box prepares one for the 
feast in store. 

Delving into the treasures is a delight to any candy lover. Beneath the top 
trays of unusual chocolates are money bags filled with gold and silver wrapped 
pieces, the finest coinage of the candy maker’s art. 

And then as you settle back to revel in these luxuries, here are the Whitman’s 


a masterpieces you will find: 








— Majestic, Minty Mallow, Plum Pudding, Temptation, Messenger, Mellowmint, 
feos Fancies, Milk Cocoanut Cream, Cocoanette, Pecan Marshmallow, Double Walnut, 
nd has Jordan Almond, Filbert Clusters, Liquid Raisin, Liquid Pineapple, Liquid Cherry, 
eBaron Amaracene, Milk Chocolate Blossoms, Peanut Caramel, Marshmallow Block, Dollar 
4 = Mints, Honey White Nougat, Brazil Nut and Fudge-Marshmallow. 
Bs Truly a treasure-trove is this picturesque package, so reminiscent of the brave 
strip- tale of Robert Louis Stevenson! 
ope Pleasure Island” is sold by those good stores selected as agents for Whitman’s. 
lena There is one in your neighborhood. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Also makers of Whitman's I: Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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With the advent of Summer, comes the increasing demand for color- 
ful neckwear. Illustrated above, are new and exclusive designs— 
hand-printed on imported figured Foulards. Practically all color 
combinations are included. Four-in-Hands $3.50; Bow Ties $2.00 


We are meeting the requirement of comfort with an exceptional 
Semi-Soft Collar 


which maintains its shape, in two styles as illustrated. Banded with 
pure linen against the neck and with hand-made buttonholes. 
Quarter sizes from 14 to 184. Price $9.00 per dozen 











A style of shirt, strong and 
serviceable, for which the 
demand is ever increasing, for 
business and outing wear. 
Made of superior white ox- 
ford material, attached collar, 
hand-made buttonholing, and 
with the same careful atten- 
tion to details as our custom- 
made shirts. All sizes in stock. 
Ready to wear. Price $5.00 
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As a practical sugges- 
tion for summer loun- 
ging robes, we are featur- 
ing Light Weight Dress- 
ing Gowns of import- 
ed Silks and Flannels. 
These, being easily 
packed, are a constant 
comfort to the traveler 
at home or abroad. 

Silks from $40.00 
Flannels from $37.50 
Illustrated —French 
Foulard with large all- 
over pattern, trimmed 
with plain colors. $55.00 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


567 FIFTH AVENUE at 46th STREET, NEW YORK 
40 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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The General Defies the Lion—On the right is seen the unruly Child and 
on the left the Director of the Eiffel Tower. In the background is a view 


of the Seine and a perspective of several streets. 


The sloping wings 


represent the steel scaffolding of the Eiffel Tower 


Les Mariés de 


la Tour Eiffel 


(Continued from page 05) 


dans Vappareil en sautillant et en envoyant 
des baisers.) 

PHONO UN ET PHONO DEUX: 
Bravo! Bis! bis! bis! 

PHONO Un: Encore, si je savais d’avance 
les surprises que me réserve mon appareil 
détraqué, je pourrais organiser un spec- 
tacle. Hélas! je tremble chaque fois que 
je prononce les maudites paroles. Sait-on 
jamais ce qui peut sortir? Puisque ces 
mystéres me dépassent, feignons d’en étre 
Vorganisateur. 

(1 salue.) 

PHONO UN ET PHONO DEUX: Bravo! 
bravo! bravo! 

PHONO DEUX: Mesdames! Messieurs! 
Malgré mon vif désir de vous satisfaire, 
la limite d’heure m’empéche de vous 
présenter une seconde fois le numéro: 
Baigneuse de Trouville. 

PHONO UN ET PHONO DEUX: Si! Si! 
Si! 

PHONO un: Le photographe ment pour 


Bravo! 


| arranger les choses et pour avoir du suc- 





| vert sur la téte. 


cés. Il regarde sa montre. Déja deux 
heures! et cette autruche qui ne rentre 
pas. 

PHONO DEUx: La noce forme un autre 
tableau. Le marié, une main sur son 
coeur, tient de l’autre la taille de la mariée. 
La famille se range derriére. Le général 
abrite ses yeux et inspecte le Sud. II se 
croit le défenseur de la Tour Eiffel. Si on 
l’attaque, il fera mourir chacun 4 son 
poste. 

PHoNo uN: Le beau-pére va parler. 
Que dit-il? 

PHoNo DEUx: Allons! Allons! monsieur 
le photographe, dépéchez-vous. Cette 
photographie sera un souvenir pour le 
fils de mon gendre. 

PHONO un: La mariée parle. 

PHONO DEUX: La fille! Nous voulons 
une fille. 

PHono wn: Le photographe profite du 
désordre pour essayer de prendre une 
photographie instantanée. __L’appareil 
refuse et lance de l’Eau de Cologne. 

PuHono peux: Allons. Prenez lair 
naturel. Madame, votre pied gauche sur 
un des ep, désep, désep, désep, désep, 
désep. 

PHONO uN: Assez! Assez! La noce se 
bouche les oreilles. Le directeur de la 
Tour Eiffel se précipite et pousse le dia- 
phragme. 

PHONO DEUX: Madame, votre pied 
gauche sur un des éperons. Monsieur, 
accrochez le voile 4 votre moustache. 
Parfait. Ne bougeons plus. Une. Deux. 
Trois. Regardez lVobjectif. Un oiseau 
va sortir. 


fe presse la poire. Sort awn gros en- 
fant. Il porte une couronne de papier 
Sous les bras de livres de 


| prix et une corbeille.) 


PHONO UN: Bonjour maman. 
PHONO DEUX: Bonjour papa. 


PHONO tn: Voila encore un des dangers 
de la photographie. 

PHONO DEUX: Cet enfant est le por- 
trait de la noce. 

PHONO UN: Du reste, écoutez-la: 

PHONO DEUX: C’est le portrait de sa 
meére. 

PHONO UN: C’est le portrait de son pére. 

PHONO DEUX: C’est le portrait de sa 
grand’mére. 

PHONO UN: 
grand-pére. 

PHONO DEUX: II a la bouche de notre 
cété, 

PHONO Un: Il a les yeux du notre. 

PHONO DEUX: Mes chers parents, en 
ce beau jour, acceptez tous mes voeux de 
respect et d’amour. 

PHONO uN: Le méme compliment vu 
sous un autre aspect. 

PHONO DEUx: Acceptez tous mes voeux 
d’amour et de respect. 

PHONO UN: II aurait pu apprendre un 
compliment moins court. 

PHONO DEUx: Acceptez tous mes voeux 
de respect et d’amour. 

PHONO Un: II sera capitaine. 

PHONO DEUx: Architecte. 

PHONO UN: Boxeur. 

PHONO DEUX: Poéte. 

PHONO Un: Président de la République. 

PHONO DEUX: C’est un brave petit 
bonhomme. 

PHONO UN: Que cherche-t-il dans son 
panier? 

PHONO DEUx: Des balles. 

PHONO UN: Que fait-il avec ces balles? 
On dirait qu’il prépare un mauvais coup. 

PHONO DEUX: II massacre la noce. 

PHONO UN: II massacre les siens pour 
avoir des macarons. 
(L’enfant bombarde la noce qui s’effondre 
en criant.) 

PHONO DEUX: Grace! 

PHONO UN: Quand j je pense au mal que 
nous avons eu a l’élever. 

PHONO DEux: A tous nos sacrifices. 

PHONO Un: Misérable! je suis ton pére. 

PHONO DEUX: Arréte! il en est temps 
encore. 

PHONO UN: N’auras-tu pas pitié de tes 
grands-parents? 

PHONO DEUX: N’auras-tu pas le respect 
du galon? 

PHONO UN: Pan! Pan! Pan! 

PHONO DEUX: Je te pardonne. 

PHONO UN: Sois maudit! 

PHONO DEvx: II ne reste plus de balles. 

PHONO UN: La noce est massacrée. 

PHONO DEUX: Le photographe court 
aprés l’enfant. Il le menace du fouet. Il 
lui ordonne de rentrer dans la boite. 

PHONO UN: L’enfant se sauve. Il hurle. 
Il trépigne. Il veut “vivre sa vie” 

PHONO DEUX: Je veux vivre ma vie! 
Je veux vivre ma vie! 

PHONO UN: Mais quel est cet autre 
tapage? 

(Continued on page 92) 
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If you were to ask the woman who 
owns a Cadillac which of its attri- 
butes she values most she doubtless 
would answer, its dependability. 


But she would also inform you that 
its other qualities likewise engage 
her admiration, and none more so 
than its dignified and distinctive 
appearance. 


She realizes that the car is repre- 
sentative of her taste and judgment, 
and she takes much the same pride 
in it as she does in a beautiful and 
well ordered home. 





In its form, finish and appoint- 
ments, she recognizes the type of 
beauty which is both striking and 
restrained, and which she knows 
will reflect credit on her wher- 
ever she drives. 


She admires this auality for its 
own sake—for the pleasure and 
satisfaction which artistry gives 
to a cultured taste. 


She admires it even more as the re- 
flection of that inner worth and 
dependability which single out the 
Cadillac as the alanis fine car. 








CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Smart Togs 
for the Beach 





Ht& THE JOY of a swim is in those lazy half hours 
spent lolling or strolling along the beach. And the 
comfort that’s given by the right kind of beach togs 


makes this pastime all the more pleasurable. 


From McCutcheon’s Men’s Furnishing Department you 
may obtain beach togs that are decidedly the “right kind”. 
For instance— 















50c each. 


Summer Weight Bathrobes 


(as illustrated) of pongee at $21.00 
and blazer-striped Japanese crepes 
at $4.50. Made in Japan according 
to our special instructions. 

Silk Step-in Slippers as pictured 
above in Maroon, Purple, Wine, 
Blue, Grey and Navy, $3.00. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


Two-Piece Bathing Suits (as 
illustrated) in two styles—white 
woolen jersey at $3.00, with 
belted pants of dark blue flan- 
nel at $5.50—jersey and trunks 
in the same color woolen elastic 
knit fabric, with stripes at the 
hems incontrastingcolors, $6.00. 
The separate white Belts are 


We maintain a special department 
to handle orders and inquiries from 
those who are desirous of obtaining 
McCutcheon Quality merchandise 
but too far away to make their pur- 
chases in person. May we serve you? 














Les Mariés de 


VANITY FAIR 


la Tour Eiffel 


(Continued from page 90) 


PHONO DEUx: Le directeur de la 
Tour Eiffel. Que dit-il? 

PHono un: Un peu de silence, s'il 
vous plait. Ne faites pas peur aux dé- 
péches. 

PHONO DEUX. Papa! Papa! des dé- 
péches! 

PHONO Un: Il y en a de grosses. 

PHONO DEvUx: La noce se reléve. 

PHONO UN: On 

PHONO DEUX: entendrait 

PHONO UN: voler 

PHONO DEUX: une 

PHONO UN: mouche. 

PHONO DEUx: Le directeur de la Tour 
Eiffel montre au petit garcon comment 
il accroche un journal mort au milieu de 
la Tour Eiffel, pour attirer les dépéches 
vivantes. 

PHONO UN: Je les ai! 

PHONO DEUX: Les dépéches prises tom- 
bent en scéne et se débattent. Toute la 
noce court aprés et leur saute dessus. 

PHONO UN et PHONO DEUx: LA, 14, j’en 


tiens une. Moi aussi. Au secours! A 
moi! Elle me mord! Tenez bon! Tenez 
bon! 


PHONO DEUx: Les dépéches se calment. 
Elles se rangent sur une ligne. La plus 
belle s’avance et fait le salut militaire. 

PHONO UN, voix de compére de revue: 
Mais qui donc étes-vous? 

PHONO DEUX: Je suis la dépéche sans 
fils et comme ma sceur, la cigogne, j’arrive 
de New-York! 

PHONO UN, voix de commére de revue: 
New-York! ville des amoureux et des 
contre-jours. 

PHONO DEUX: En avant la musique! 

(Danse des dépéches—Sortie des dé- 
péches.) 


HONO UN: Mon gendre, remerciez- 

moi. Qui a eu l’idée de venir sur la 
Tour Eiffel? Quia eu l’idée de mettre la 
noce un 14 juillet? 

PHONO DEUx: L’enfant trépigne. 

PHONO UN: Papa! Papa! 

PHONO DEUX: Que dit-il? 

PHONO UN: Je veux qu’on me tire en 
photographie avec le général. 

PHONO DEUX: Mon général, vous ne 
refuserez pas ce plaisir 4 notre petit Justin? 

PHONO UN: Soit. 

PHONO DEUX: Pauvre photographe. La 
mort dans l’Ame, il charge son appareil. 

PuHono wun: L’enfant, 4 cheval sur le 
sabre, fait semblant d’écouter le général 
qui fait semblant de lui lire un livre de 
Jules Verne. 

PHONO DEUX: Ne bougeons plus. C’est 
parfait. Un oiseau va sortir. 

(Sort un lion.) 

PHoNo uN: Grand Dieu! un lion. Le 
photographe se cache derriére son appa- 
reil. Toute la noce monte dans les cor- 
dages de la Tour Eiffel. Le lion regarde 
le général car, seul, le général ne bouge 
pas. Il parle. Que dit-il? 

PHONO DEUX: N’ayez pas peur. Je 
connais la théorie. Il ne peut y avoir de 
lion sur la Tour Eiffel. Donc, c’est un 
mirage, un simple mirage. Les mirages 
sont en quelque sorte le mensonge du 
désert. Ce lion est en Afrique comme la 
cycliste était sur la route de Chatou. 
Ce lion me voit. Je le vois et nous ne 
sommes I’un pour l’autre que des reflets. 

PHONO uN: Pour confondre les incré- 
dules, le général s’approche du lion. Le 
lion pousse un rugissement. Le général 
se sauve, suivi par le lion. 

PHONO DEvUx: Le général disparait sous 
la table. Le lion disparait derriére lui. 

PHONO UN: Aprés une minute, qui 
semble un siécle, le lion sort de sous la 
nappe. 

PHONO DEUX: Horreur! 
Ahhhhhh! 

PHONO UN: Que tient-il dans sa gueule? 

PHONO DEUx: Une botte, avec un 
éperon. 

PHono wun: Aprés avoir mangé le 


Horreur! 


général le lion rentre dans |’appareil. 

(Plainte funébre.) 

PHONO UN et PHONO DEUx: Ahhhh , . 
Ahhbhh . . . 

PHONO UN: Pauvre général. 

PHONO DEUx: II était si gai, si jeune de 
caractére. Rien ne l’aurait plus amusé 
que cette mort. Il aurait été le premier a 
en rire. 

PHONO UN: Funérailles du général. 

(Corlége funébre.) 


gine DEUX: Le beau-pére parle sur 
la tombe. Que dit-il? 

PHONO UN: Adieu! Adieu! vieil ami. 

Dés vos premiéres armes, vous avez 
fait preuve d’une intelligence trés au- 
dessus de votre grade. 

Votre fin est digne de votre carriére. 
Nous vous avons vu, bravant le fauve, 
insoucieux du danger, ne le comprenant 
pas et ne prenant la fuite qu’une fois que 
vous l’aviez compris. 

Encore une fois, adieu, ou plutét au 
revoir, car votre type se perpétuera aussi 
longtemps qu’il y aura des hommes sur 
la terre. 

PHONO DEUX: Trois heures! 
autruche qui ne rentre pas. 

PHONO UN: Elle aura voulu rentrer a 
pied. 

PHONO DEUX: C’est stupide. Rien 
nest plus fragile que les plumes d’au- 
truche. 

PHONO un: La mer est bordée de plumes 
d’autruche. C’est son seul luxe. Aussi, 
elle les frise tout le temps. 

PHONO DEUx: “Les mariés de la Tour 
Eiffel”, quadrille par la musique de la 
Garde républicaine, direction Parés. 

PHONO UN et PHONO DEUx: Bravo! 
Bravo! Vive la Garde républicaine. 

(Quadrille.) (Fin du quadrille.) 

PHONO DEUX: Ouf! quelle danse. 

PHONO UN: Votre bras. 

PHONO DEUX: Monsieur le _photo- 
graphe, vous ne refuserez pas une coupe 
de champagne? 

PHONO UN: Vous étes trop aimable. Je 
suis confus. 

PHONO DEUx: A la guerre comme 4 la 
guerre. 

(L’appareil sursaute.) 

Mais que veut mon petit-fils? 

PHONO UN: Je veux qu’on m’achéte du 
pain pour donner 4 manger a la Tour 
Eiffel. 

PHONO DEux: On le vend en bas. Je ne 
vais pas descendre. 

PHONO UN: J’ veux donner 4 manger 
a la Tour Eiffel. 

PHONO DEUx: On ne lui donne qu’a cer- 
taines heures. C’est pour cela qu’elle est 
entourée de grillages. ° 

PHONO UN: J’ veux donner 4 manger a 
la Tour Eiffel. 

PHONO DEUx: Non, non et non! 

Puono un: L’enfant trépigne. La noce 
pousse des cris, car voici l’autruche. Elle 
s’était cachée dans l’ascenseur. _ Elle 
cherche une autre cachette. Le chasseur 
approche. Le photographe voudrait bien 
qu’elle rentre dans |’appareil. 

PHONO DEUx: II se souvient qu’il suffit 
de cacher la téte d’une autruche pour la 
rendre invisible. 

Il lui cache la tété sous son chapeau. II 
était temps. 

(L’autruche se proméne, invisible, un 
chapeau sur la tae) 

PHONO DEUX, chasseur: Avez-vous vu 
Pautruche? 

PHONO UN et PHONO DEUX: Non. Nous 
n’avons rien vu. 

PHONO DEUX: C’est étrange. II m’avait 
bien semblé qu’elle sautait sur la plate- 
forme. 

PHONO UN: C’est peut-étre une vague 
que vous avez prise pour une autruche. 

PHONO DEUx: Non. La mer est calme. 
Du reste, je vais la guetter derriére la 
boite de ce phonographe. 

(Continued on page 94) 


Et cette 
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Nearly three years’ production of the fine car manufacture, and unite to that 
Packard Single-Six has now gone into the fineness a moderateness of first and after 
hands of the owner. cost, without previous precedent. 
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The steadtast maintenance of a sales 
demand without parallel in Packard 
history, and the insistent demand by: dis- 
tributors for more cars than Packard is 
able to supply, the car’s splendid behavior 
ie We promised, in short, that the SingleSix and marked economy—all these justify 
Nous ay would conform to the best traditions of the confidence expressed three years ago. 


avait : 
plate- Single-Six Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 
at Detroit 
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It seems fitting in this connection, to recall 
the expectation aroused in the earliest of 
our Single‘Six announcements, and inquire 
into its fulfillment. 
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W ” You can buy a good 
bathing suit for about half the price 


of a Wil Wite. 
good until you get it wet. 


all wool elastic stitch 


It may even look as 
The dif- 
ference will then be quickly revealed. 
After a very few times in the water, 
the difference will be so great as to 
impress unmistakably upon you the 
wisdom of insisting on a Wil Wite 
next time, should you make the mis- 
The 
happy “WW?” alliteration makes the 


take of not getting one at first. 


name— Wil Wite—easy to remember. 


The 20-point SWIMMING suit 


WHERE MERCHANTS NEGLECT TO STOCK THESE SUITS, ADDRESS US DIRECT. 
* OLYMPIA KNITTING MILLS, INC., OLYMPIA, WN. 














Les Maries de 


VANITY FAIR 


la Tour Eiffel 


(Continued from page 92) 


PHONO UN: Aussitét dit, aussitét fait. 

PHONO pDEUx: Le photographe s’ap- 
proche de l’autruche sur la pointe des 
pieds. Que lui dit-il? 

PHONO UN: Madame, vous n’avez pas 
une minute 4 perdre. Il ne vous a pas 
reconnue sous votre voilette. Dépéche;z 
vous, j’ai un fiacre. 

PHONO DEUx: II ouvre la portiére de 
V’appareil. L’autruche disparait. 

PHONO UN: Sauvée, mon Dieu! 

PHONO DEUX: Vous imaginez le bon- 
heur du photographe. II pousse des cris 
de joie. 

PHONO Un: La noce l’interroge. 

PHONO DEUX: Messieurs et dames, je 
vais enfin pouvoir vous photographier 
tranquillement. Mon appareil était 
détraqué; il fonctionne. Ne bougeons 
plus. 

PHONO UN: Mais quels sont ces deux 
personnages qui viennent déranger le 
photographe? 

PHONO DEUX: Regardez. La noce et le 
photographe se figent. 
immobile. Ne la trouvez-vous pas un 
a 

PHONO UN: Un peu gateau. 

PHONO DEUx: Un peu bouquet. 

PHONO UN: Un peu Joconde. 

PHONO DEUx: Un peu chef-d’ceuvre. 

PHoNo UN: Le marchand de tableaux 
modernes et le collectionneur moderne 
s’arrétent devant la noce. Que dit le 
marchand de tableaux? 

PHONO DEUX: Je vous méne sur la Tour 
Eiffel pour vous faire voir, avant tout le 
monde, une toile unique: La Noce. 

Pxono wn: Et le collectionneur répond: 

PHONO DEUX: Je vous suis, les yeux 
fermés. 

PHONO UN: Hein? Est-ce beau? On 
dirait un primitif. 

PHONO DEUx: De qui est-ce? 

PHONO UN: Comment! de qui est-ce? 
C’est une des derniéres choses de Dieu. 

PHONO DEUx: Elle est signée? 

PHONO UN: Dieu ne signe pas. Est-ce 
peint! Quelle pate! Et regardez-moi ce 
style, cette noblesse, cette joie de vivre! 
On dirait un enterrement. 

PHONO DEUX: Je vois une noce. 

PHONO UN: Vous voyez mal. C’est plus 
qu’une noce. C’est toutes les’ noces. 
Plus que toutes les noces: c’est une cathé- 
drale! 

PHONO DEUX: Combien la vendez-vous? 

PHONO wn: Elle n’est pas 4 vendre, sauf 
pour le Louvre et pour vous. Tenez, au 
prix d’achat, je vous |’offre. 

PHONO DEUx: Le marchand montre une 
grande pancarte. 

(La pancarte porte le chiffre million.) 

PHono wn: Le collectionneur va-t-il se 
laisser convaincre? Que dit-il? 

PHONO DEUX: J’achéte la noce. 

(Le marchand retourne la pancarte. 
On lit VENDU en grosses lettres. Il la pose 
contre la noce.) 


HONO UN: Le marchand de tableaux 

s’adresse au photographe. 

PHONO DEUx: Photographiez-moi cette 
noce, avec la pancarte. Je voudrais 
les faire paraitre dans tous les magazines 
américains. 


La noce est 


PHONO wn: Le collectionneur et le mar- 
chand de tableaux quittent la Tour Eiffel. 

PHONO DEvUx: Le photographe s’appréte 
4 prendre la photographie, mais, 6 pro- 
dige! son appareil lui parle. 

PHONO UN: Que lui dit-il? 

L’APPAREIL: Je voudrais . . 
2 

PHONO DEUX: Parle, mon beau cygne. 

L’APPAREIL: Je voudrais rendre le 
général. 

PHONO DEUx: II saura bien se rendre 
lui-méme. 

PHONO Un: Le général reparait. II est 
pale. Il lui manque une botte et une 
moustache. Somme toute, il arrive de 
loin. Il racontera qu’il revient d’une 
mission sur laquelle il doit garder le 
silence. La noce ne bouge pas. Téte 
basse, il traverse la plate-forme et prend 
une pose modeste parmi les autres. 

PHONO DEUx: Voila une bonne surprise 
pour le collectionneur de chefs-d’ceuvre. 
Dans un chef-d’ceuvre on n’a jamais fini 
de découvrir des détails inattendus. 

PHONO un: Le photographe se détourne. 
Il trouve la noce un peu dure. Si elle 
reproche au général d’étre vivant, le 
général pourrait lui reprocher de s’étre 
laissée vendre. 

PHoNo pDEux: Le photographe a du 
coeur. 

PHONO UN: II parle. Que dit-il? 

PHONO DEUx: Allons, mesdames et mes- 
sieurs, je vais compter jusqu’a cing. Re- 
gardez l’objectif. Un oiseau va sortir. 

PHONO UN: Une colombe! 

PHONO DEUx: L’appareil marche. 

PHONO UN: La paix est conclue. 

PHONO DEUx: Une. 

(Le marié et la mariée se détachent du 
groupe, traversant la scéne et dis paraissent 
dans l'appareil.) 

Deux. 

(Méme jeu pour le beau-pére et la helle- 
mere.) 

Trois. 

(Méme jeu pour les premiers garcon é 
demoiselle d’honneur.) 

Quatre. 

(Méme jeu pour les deuxiémes garcon et 
demoiselle d’honneur.) 

Cinq. 

(Méme jeu pour le général, seul, téte 
basse, et l’enfant, qui le traine par la main.) 

PHoNo UN: Entre le directeur de la 
Tour Eiffel. Il agite un grand porte-voix. 

PHONO DEUX: On ferme! On ferme! 

PHONO wn: II sort. 

PHONO DEUx: Entre le chasseur. II se 
dépéche. Il court jusqu’a l’appareil. 
Que dit le photographe? 

PHONO Un: OW allez-vous? 

PHONO DEUX: Je veux prendre le 
dernier train. 

PHONO UN: On ne passe plus. 

PHONO DEUX: C’est honteux. Je me 
plaindrai au directeur des chemins de fer. 

PHONO UN: Ce n’est pas ma faute. 
Tenez, votre train, le voila qui part. 

(L’appareil se met en marche vers la 
gauche, suivi de son soufflet comme de 
wagons. Par des ouvertures on voit la 
noce qui agile des mouchoirs et, par-des- 
sous, les pieds qui marchent.) 
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TECLA necklace is as radiant and serene as the 
finest specimens from the pearl fisheries of the East. 
Let us show them to you. 






Oe" 
Técla Pearls can only be procured in America from Técla, 398 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


There is only one Técla shop in America, even as there is only 
one Técla Pearl. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces with Diamond Clasps $100 to $350 
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JS Fifth 1 flenuc- Mew Yor 
10 Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 


Upo~: receipt of references, selections 
gladly sent on approval 
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Biflex Dealer 
Supplies Protection 


He’s Not Selling Just an Accessory 
for Profit Alone! 


His first concern is your safety. His sincerity in recom- 
mending Biflex Bumpers means he is satisfied with fair 
rofits in order that we may put greatest quality into Biflex 
umpers. There are other bumpers on which he could 
make more money. 


By selling you Biflex Bumpers, your dealer knows he will 
win your good will. By dealing with him, you will be sure 
of a quality product—maximum bumper protection. 


Your dealer’s determined stand to sell only the greatest 
Bumper Protection, regardless of profit, is typical of the 
attitude throughout the Biflex organization. 


Biflex manufacturers have built into Biflex the very last 
atom of quality to insure adequate Bumper Protection. 
Skimping, even tho it defies detection, will never be coun- 
tenanced. Biflex Bumpers must always be the supreme 
protection for motor cars, regardless of cost of production 
or selling price. Fortunately, modern manufacturing 
methods bring the selling price of Biflex Bumpers within 
the means of all motorists. 





Le 
ee 


Trade Mark 
Look for it 


The tremendous demand for Biflex proves that thinking, 
motorists appreciate our efforts to produce Bumpers that 
are not built to meet a price but are built to meet the 
requirements of traffic conditions. 
You can secure Biflex Bumpers from your dealer. If he 
can’t supply you, write us; we will see that you are 


supplied. Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are guaranteed 


against breakage for one year. Price from $21 to $28. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS COMPANY, Waukegan, III. 
Fully Protected by U. S. Patents 


Billex 


Cushion Bumper 


DISTINCTION 


PROTECTION _.WITH 








VANITY FAIR 


A New European Automobile 


(Continued from page 82) 


fuel only a little more than one-quarter 
of the cost of gasoline for the same trip 
carried out by the two cars in company. 


‘There is a splendid future for this type of 


engine, though it may never supplant 
the familiar 4-cylinder Otto cycle type. 
At the present early stage of the experi- 
ments, it is still impossible to define limi- 
tations of the new machine. 

Recently I read of the introduction of a 
new type of body construction in Amer- 
ica. It was called the “Meritas” body 
and was made of wood, wire netting, 
buckram and leather fabric. This type of 
construction, according to the manufac- 
turer’s announcements, is _ notably 
cheaper, lighter and more quickly pro- 
duced than the conventional metal body, 
and is satisfactory in every way. With 
bodies of this type and chassis equipped 
with inexpensive 2-cycle oil burning en- 
gines, we would produce a combination of 
features which is, at least, theoretically 
interesting to the motorist of moderate 
means. 

From the early days of motoring, when 
it was impossible to run an automobile 
without the assistance of a mechanic 
whose ignorance was often hidden under 
a cloak of consummate bluff, to the pres- 
ent time is, automobilely speaking, a far 
cry. Gradually we have worked away 
from the dominance of the mechanic. It 
is now the exception rather than the rule 
to see a paid driver handling any vehicle 
except the closed town carriage or the 
more powerful touring car. An increasing 
number of men and women are today 
running their own cars, without other 
than casual assistance in time of break- 
downs or overhaul. Outside of the big 
towns the owner-driver predominates 
and, in consequence, the demand is for 
medium-powered cars, easily handled and 
maintained without mechanical knowl- 
edge or expenditure of time or money. 
The low powered 4-cylinder engine, which 
has been so popular in Europe for the past 
few years, seems on the point of yielding 
its supremacy to the light six. The light 
4-cylinder car, with only three speeds, 
lacks flexibility and does not satisfy the 
more fastidious motorist. It is for this 
reason that we see an increasing number 
of British manufacturers offering small 
cars of high quality with 6-cylinder en- 
gines, and finding a ready market for 
them. 

Hitherto small sixes imported from the 
Continent have failed to engage the 
popular fancy in England, and recently 
the British manufacturers have been 
quick to note the trend of demand and 
have satisfied it at the psychological 
moment. The most popular of the new 
British small sixes are the Daimler and 
the B.S. A. (allied undertakings) and the 
A.C. The well-known motorists, S. F. 
Edge and Morris Oxford, are associated 
with the firm manufacturing the A. C. car. 

The engines in these little cars are a 
delight to handle. They are admittedly 
limited in their capabilities by their size, 
but they are, without question, cars of 
superior quality and as such appeal to the 
discriminating. They are appearing in in- 
creasing numbers on every road and 
represent a possible solution to the prob- 
lems of excessive taxation, which I men- 
tioned in my last article. 


Headlights and Laws 


MONG other matters of automotive 
moment over here might be men- 
tioned the present agitation concerning 
dazzling headlights. Since the dawn of 
motoring this has been an intolerable 
nuisance. The hardened motorist of the 
early days, who was accustomed to slow 
tension magnetos and tube ignition from 
his first experience, and to whom the 
windscreen was an unsurmised luxury, 
worries little about dazzling headlights. 
Doubtless he has been ditched or piled 


up once or twice in his motoring career, 
and by now has learned to feel his way 
through the glare and to gauge the road 
to a nicety. The modern motorist, how- 
ever, especially the driver of the post-war 
type, more accustomed to the limousine 
or sedan, has been for many weeks vehe- 
mently broadcasting his ideas by mail in 
the technical and non-technical papers. 
He complains bitterly, and not without 
cause, against the dangers of the modern 
headlight. The authorities have given 
ear to his plaint, and the annual investi- 
gations of dazzle and its causes are again 
in progress. 

An increase in municipal interference in 
motoring is the last thing we want, and 
there is an insistent urgency on the part 
of motor car drivers to persuade manu- 
facturers and designers of lamps to evolve 
a type suitable to present day require- 
ments. To avoid the necessity of scra 
ping the thousands of headlights now in 
use, the system of using adjustable brack- 
ets, by means of which the headlights can 
be dipped, would appear a temporary 
solution to the problem. It has the addi- 
tional advantage of aiding the driver 
considerably in driving through fog, a 
feature not so important in America as in 
England. At present, our roads at night 
are unquestionably dangerous, not to 
motorists alone, but to pedestrians and 
to all vehicles, so the necessity is vital 
for a permanent solution of the headlight 
question. 

The law would be a dull affair if it 
were not for its occasionally humorous 
aspects. The automobile, the fastest 
vehicle on the road, is the only one com- 
pelled to carry a red light at the rear, 
presumably to prevent one’s being run 
into by slower moving traffic! The law, 
in its majesty, decrees that the rear lamp 
shall be lighted, goodness knows why, 
half an hour before the front lamps. 
Side lights must be lighted always after 
dark, even though headlights are in use, 
to give ample warning of the car’s ap- 
proach. Recently a local judge decided 
that a burst tire constitutes negligence 
on the part of a driver. 


British Imports in Tires 

i , in the midst of all his troubles, there 

is one thing upon which the motorist 
can congratulate himself, it is the 
longevity of the modern tire. The cord 
tire, both of the clincher and straight- 
sided type, now exceeds by thousands of 
miles the most optimistic averages we 
formerly hoped to obtain from the old 
fabric tires of even five years ago. A 
plaint goes up that we import too many 
tires. Last year four million pounds 
sterling were spent by British interests 
for foreign tires, when we might have 
manufactured them all ourselves. How- 
ever, there is no tariff in England on tires, 
as there is on-automobiles. The straight- 
sided tire is not received with much favor 
in Europe, although it is universally used 
in the United States. It has certain ad- 
vantages, but over here is employed solely 
on imported cars of American manufac- 
ture and a few racing cars. 

It is apparent that the racing centers 
of the world will present a truly inter- 
national aspect this year. European 
drivers are going over to the Indianapolis 
Race in force, including Jules Goux 
with two Rolland-Pilain cars, which will 
be driven by himself and Guyot; four 
Bugattis and three German Mercedes 
racers. We are happy to note that Mr 
Cliff Durant, son of Mr. W. C. Durant, 
the famous manufacturer, is coming over 
to take part in the French Grand Prix at 
Tours on July 2nd. The absence of an 
American team in this classic event was 
keenly felt last year. In the French 
contest this year there will be, in ad- 
dition to the Americans, cars from 
France, Italy and England. 
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SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE 


“My Lincoln has performed 100% since 
leaving your plant.” 


“On my trip to Colorado I traveled over 2500 
miles, always stopping over night at Ford Garages, 
usually finding them to be the best in the towns or 
cities and universally anxious to render service 
to Lincoln owners.” 


“If big car owners could only realize the ad- 
vantage of owning a Lincoln car in a drive across 
country, Lincoln sales would surely surpass those 
of all other big cars. Reliable Ford Dealers are 
so well established in all towns and cities that 
Lincoln car owners can rest assured that no 
matter where they may need service, a responsible 
Dealer is near at hand to render that service and 
at a reasonable cost.” 


Every day the mails bring us added evidence 
like the above that owners of Lincoln cars are 
experiencing a new degree of motor car satisfaction. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT.MICHIGAN 








The Seven Passenger Touring 
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Studebaker owners are not sat- 
isfied with less than the highest 
quality. That is why you will 
find so many Studebakers 
equipped with Horseshoe Tires. 
This is also a Horseshoe year. 


RACINE HORSESHOE TIRE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 











VANITY FAIR 


My College Days: A Retrospect 


(Continued from page 47) 


date. Yet I do know that there are, ap- 
parently, boys that I have licked in all 
quarters of the globe. I get messages 
from them. A man says to me, “By the 
way, when I was out in Sumatra there was 
a man there that said he knew you. He 
said you licked him at Upper Canada 
College. He said he often thought of 
you.” I have licked, I believe two Gen- 
erals of the Canadian Army, three Cab- 
inet Ministers, and more Colonels and 
Majors than I care to count. Indeed all 
the boys that I have licked seem to be 
doing well. 


A Memoir of Ralph Connor 


I AM stating here what is only simple 
fact, not exaggerated a bit. Any 
schoolmaster and every “Old Boy” will 
recognize it at once; and indeed I can 
vouch for the truth of this feeling on the 
part of the “Old Boys” all the better in 
that I have felt it myself. I always read 
Ralph Connor’s books with great interest 
for their own sake, but still more because, 
thirty-two years ago, the author “licked 
me at Upper Canada College”. I have 
never seen him since, but I often say to 
people from Winnipeg, “If you ever meet 
Ralph Connor—he’s Major Charles Gor- 
don, you know—tell him that I was ask- 
ing about him and would like to meet 
him. He licked me at Upper Canada 
College.” 

But enough of “licking”. It is, I re- 
peat, to me nowadays a painful and a dis- 
agreeable subject. I can hardly under- 
stand how we could have done it. I am 
glad to believe that at the present time it 
has passed or is passing out of use. I 
understand that it is being largely re- 
placed by “moral suasion”. This, I am 
sure, is a great deal better. But when I 
was a teacher moral suasion was just be- 
ginning at Upper Canada College. In fact 
I saw it tried only once. The man who 
tried it was a tall, gloomy-looking per- 
son, a university graduate in psychology. 
He is now a well-known Toronto lawyer, 
so I must not name him. He came to the 
school only as a temporary substitute for 
an absent teacher. He was offered a cane 
by the College janitor whose business it 
was to hand them round. But he refused» 
it. He said that a moral appeal was better: 
he said that psychologically it set up an 
inhibition stronger than the physical. The 
first day that he taught—it was away up 
in a little room at the top of the old college 
building on King Street—the boys merely 
threw paper wads at him and put bent 
pins on his seat. The next day they put 
hot bees-wax on his clothes and the day 
after that they brought screw drivers 
and unscrewed the little round seats of the 
class room and rolled them down the 
stairs. After that day the philosopher did 
not come back, but he has since written, 
I believe, a book called “ Psychic Factors 
in Education”, which is very highly 
thought of. 

But the opinion of the “Old Boys” 
about his teachers is only a part of his 
illusionment. The same peculiar haze of 
retrospect hangs about the size and shape 
and kind of boys who went to school when 
he was young as compared with the boys 
of today. 

“How small they are!” is always the 
exclamation of the “Old Boy” when he 
looks over the rows and rows of boys 
sitting in the assembly hall. ‘Why, 
when I went to school the boys were 
ever so much bigger.” 

After which he goes on to relate that 
when he first entered the school as a 
youngster (the period apparently of maxi- 
mum size and growth), the boys in the 
sixth form had whiskers! These whiskers 
of the sixth form are a persistent and 
perennial school tradition that never 
dies. I have traced them, on personal 
record from eye-witnesses, all the way 
from the founding of the college until to- 


day. I remember well, during my time as 
a schoolmaster, receiving one day a par. 
ent, an “Old Boy” who came accom. 
panied by a bright little son of twelve 
whom he was to enter at the school. The 
boy was sent to play about with some new 
acquaintances while I talked with his 
father. 

‘The old school,” he said in the course 
of our talk, “is greatly changed, very 
much altered. For one thing the boys are 
very much younger than they were in my 
time. Why, when I entered the school— 
though you will hardly believe it—the 
boys in the sixth form had whiskers!” 

I had hardly finished expressing my 
astonishment and appreciation when the 
little son came back and went up to his 
father’s side and started whispering to 
him. “Say, dad,” he said, “there are 
some awfully big boys in this school. I 
saw out there in the hall some boys in the 
sixth form with whiskers.” 

From which I deduced that what is 
whiskers to the eye of youth fades into 
fluff before the disillusioned eye of age. 
Nor is there need to widen the application 
or to draw the moral. 


The Problem of Parents 


‘THE parents of the boys at school nat- 
urally fill a broad page in the school- 
master’s life and are responsible for many 
of his sorrows. There are all kinds and 
classes of them. Most acceptable to the 
schoolmaster is the old-fashioned type of 
British father who enters his boy at the 
school and says: 

“Now I want this boy well thrashed if 
he doesn’t behave himself. If you have 
any trouble with him let me know and 
T’ll come and thrash him myself. He’s to 
have a shilling a week pocket money and 
if he spends more than that let me know 
and I'll stop his meney altovether.” 
Brutal though this speech sounds, the 
real effect of it is to create a strong preju- 
dice in the little boy’s favor and when his 
father curtly says, ‘Good-bye, Jack,” 
and he answers, “Good-bye, father,” ina 
trembling voice, the schoolmaster would 
be a hound indeed who could be unkind 
to him. 

But very different is the case of the up- 
to-date parent. “Now I’ve just given 
Jimmy fifty dollars,” he says to the 
schoolmaster with the same tone as he 
would to an inferior clerk in his office, 
“and I’ve explained to him that when he 
wants more he’s to tell you to go to the 
bank and draw for him what he needs.” 

After which he goes on to explain that 
Jimmy is a boy of very peculiar disposi- 
tion, requiring the greatest nicety of 
treatment; that they find if he gets in 
tempers the best way is to humor him and 
presently he’ll come round. Jimmy, it 
appears can be led, if led gently, but 
never driven. During all of which time 
the schoolmaster, insulted by being 
treated as an underling (for the iron 
bites deep into the soul of every one of 
them), has already fixed his eye on the 
undisciplined young pup called Jimmy 
with a view to trying out the problem of 
seeing whether he can’t be driven after 
all. 

But the greatest nuisance of all to the 
schoolmaster is the parent who does his 
boy’s home exercises and works his boy’s 
sums. I suppose they mean well by it. 
But it is a disastrous thing to do for any 
child. Whenever I found myself correct- 
ing exercises that had obviously been done 
for the boys in their homes I used to say 
to them quite grandly: 

“Paul, tell your father that he must use 
the ablative after pro.” 

“Yes, sir,” says the boy. 

“And Edward, you tell your grand- 
mother that her use of the dative case 
simply won’t do. She’s getting along 
nicely and I’m well satisfied with the way 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Leatrice Joy, Featured Player in Cecil B. DeMille-Paramount Productions 


ITH full cognizance of the exactness 
with which the high standards of the 
world’s finest motor cars are maintained and 
remembering that perfection respects all de- 
tails and ignores none, Angelus Tire Covers 
with Angelus (hromegravure emblems have 





Custom Coach on Cadillac Chassis by Don Lee, California 


been created as the final detail in the motor 
car ensemble, 

They are produced to harmonize with the 
ultimate work of the skilled engineer and 
craftsman by Parker & Waterman Manu- 
facturing Company of Los Angeles, in 
California. 
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VANITY FAIR 


When Knights Were Bowled 


(Continued from page 62) 


loose floor-board, ‘“‘Meseemeth there is 
much to be examined herein. Up with it, 
scum!” Then turning on Sir Ralph like a 
flash he would hiss “When is a halidome? 
How many wassails for three pence? Give 
the pluperfect of Wist ye what he hath. 
Analyse ’Tis true, "tis pity, and pity ’tis 
tis true’.””’ And so on. And Sir Ralph 
waggled his hands feebly, muttered dumb- 
ly, and went on with his prayers. 

And so, the weary day dragged on, and 
night fell, and there remained only one 
wing of the Castle unsearched. It was a 
ruined and very ancient part of the 
building, and was unused except at times 
when Sir Ralph kept his relatives there. 

They came to this wing at length, 
through a dark passage. Sir Ralph de 
Gooflyng stopped as they reached it, and 
made a peculiar noise in his throat. 

“Ha!” cried Sir Henry de Mortjoie 
triumphantly, “have at ye at last! Me- 
thinks we have stumbled on the very 
place! Speak, my good sir! Speak, I 
prithee!” He leered devilishly into the 
face of his unhappy victim. “Hath lost 
thy voice, perchance? My lord the King 
shall wot of this.” 

Sir Ralph cleared his throat twice. 

“T doubt it,” he said. “I doubt it very 
much.” 

So saying, he gave de Mortjoie a sud- 
den sharp push. And Sir Henry de Mort- 
joie, with a piercing shriek, fell through 


the hole in the floor into the dungeon 
beneath, which was paved with Spear. 
heads sticking point uppermost, and 
swarmed with enormous snakes, scorpi- 
ons, slugs, snails, gnats, bats, rats, cats 
and beetles. 

Sir Ralph had thinned out his wife’s 
family in this place some time before. 

“Tut, tut,” said Sir Ralph in surprise 
turning to Sir Eustace de Doguecorps. 
“You too, you whiskered tout”—and he 
pushed Sir Eustace, roaring like a mad 
bull, after the Court official. 

Sir Ralph gazed down into the pit fora 
moment with a shocked expression. The 
language was dreadful. 

“T don’t know”, said Sir Ralph medi. 
tatively to his seneschal “that I have ever 
liked two men less in my life.” 

And, as Sir Ralph walked slowly back 
to his apartments, deep in thought, 
through the hall came softly the sound of 
a ee carol, full of cheer and good- 
will: 

Oo! ’tis a merry songe we synge 
Whyle alle belles doe merrie rynge 
Pardi, pardi, pardé! 

And ffyres burne wythyn the halle 
’Tis wrothe gin the gwyfes falle 
Je suis, tu es, il est! 

“They’re pretty well up in French, 
anyway,” said Sir Ralph to himself with 
satisfaction, as he called for a stoup of 
malvoisie. 


My College Days 


(Continued from page 98) 


she’s doing, but I cannot have her using 
the dative right and left on every occa- 
sion. Tell her it won’t do.” 

“Yes, sir,” says little Edward. 

I remember one case in particular of a 
parent who did not do the boy’s exercise 
but, after letting the boy do it himself, 
wrote across the face of it a withering 
comment addressed to me and reading: 
“From this exercise you can see that my 
boy, after six months of your teaching, is 
completely ignorant. How do you account 
for it?” 

I sent the exercise back to him with the 
note: “I think it must be hereditary.” 

In the whole round of the school year, 
there was, as I remember it, but one 
bright spot—the arrival of the summer 
holidays. Somehow as the day draws near 
for the school to break up for holidays, a 
certain touch of something human per- 
vades the place. The masters lounge 


round in flannels smoking cigarettes al- 
most in the corridors of the school itself. 
The boys shout at their play in the long 
June evenings. At the hour when, on the 
murky winter nights, the bell rang for 
night study, the sun is still shining upon 
the playground and the great interclass 
match is being played out between day- 
light and dark. The masters—good fel- 
lows that they are—have cancelled even- 
ing study to watch the game. The head- 
master is there himself. He is smoking a 
briar-wood pipe and wearing his mortar- 
board sideways. There is wonderful 
greenness in the new grass of the play- 
ground and a wonderful fragrance in 
the evening air. It is the last day of 
school but one. Life is sweet indeed in the 
anticipation of this summer evening. 

If every day in the life of a school could 
be the last day but one, there would be 
little fault to find with it. 


A Note on Marcel Proust 


(Continued from page 42) 


The Artist in the Modern World 


UT today our subtlest and most active 

minds, affected maybe, consciously 
or unconsciously, by modern psycho- 
logical discoveries, are concerned, so far 
as they are concerned with life at all, with 
certain aspects of it, with certain rela- 
tions, of which they may not treat freely. 
Their situation is as painful and absurd 
as would have been that of men of science 
who, towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, should have been allowed to make 
no use of Darwin’s contribution to biology. 
The gap between first and third rate 


minds has been growing alarmingly wide 
of late. Proust moves in a world unknown 
almost to the intellectual slums, or to 
those intellectual lower middle classes 
from which are drawn too many of our 
magistrates, judges and legislators. These 
lag behind, and impose their veto on the 
sincere treatment of Anglo-Saxon man- 
ners by a first-rate Anglo-Saxon artist. 
And perhaps the best tribute which 
English-speaking admirers of Proust 
could pay his memory would be to agitate 
for the repeal of those absurd and barba- 
rous laws which make an_ English 
Recherche du temps perdu impossible. 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN ; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 





The world-wide use of Crane products under trial power, refrigeration, water, oil and gas 
varying and difficult conditions for upwards installations, has become the mark of uni- 
of sixty seven years, is an indication of the form and dependable quality. 


universal acceptance and approval of Crane This prestige extends to Crane sanitatior 
standards of design and quality. and heating fixtures for the home. Meeting 
Since 1855, Crane engineers and designers the needs of the smallest dwelling, Crane 
have labored to promote the progress of the equipmentalso satisfies the exacting require- 
various industries and arts which Crane ments of great town and country houses, 
products serve. The Crane name on valves, towering office and apartment buildings, 
fittings and piping specialties used in indus- huge hotels, hospitals, schools and clubs. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Lto., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CIE CRANE, PARIS 
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Creative resources and manufacturing advantages without 
parallel assure a double superiority in Fisher bodies. Wherever it 
appears, the symbol—Body by Fisher—means not merely a better 
built body, but authentic artistry of design and execution. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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NDIVIDUALITY in the fur- 

nishinganddecoration of the home 
can be achieved without sacrifice of 
beauty and luxurious comfort. 


Unobtrusive grace both of lines and 
proportions are characteristic of all 
the new Simmons beds. In period 
styles, or modern designs they offer 
units harmonizing with any scheme 
of decoration. Color adds its charm 

















unless you prefer walnut, mahogany 
or some other fine wood finish. 


Simmons mattresses and springs, 
in a wide variety of types and prices, 
offerthe utmost ofvalueand comfort. 
See them today, or write for our book- 
let,“ Restful Bedrooms,’ to Simmons 
Company, 1347 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, or to Simmons, Limited, 
400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal. 


to a te 


French gray walls in rough plaster, cur- 
tains and bed covers in ashes-of-roses and 
carpet in deep raspberry establish the 
color harmony of this charming and in- 
dividual chamber. The draperies are silk 
tafjeta: checked gingham or chambray 
might be used with happy effect. Beds 
are by Simmons, in the spirit of Hepple- 
white, finished in deep green-blue enamel, 
panels im pale gray-blue. May be had 
also in soft old blue, jade green or ivory. 
Colonial mirror frame in antique gilt. 
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“Beds Mattresses Springs 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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Ginger-fite 


THE STAN DARD 
F TWO CONTINENTS 





At the Dance 


—that most popular perhaps of all the social 
diversions—**C & C”’ is one of the conventions not 
to be omitted. Zestfully delicious and refresh- 
ing, its very quality has made it the beverage of 
social acceptance for more than fifty years. 


At hotels and clubs; restaurants and foun- 
tains; on trains and steamers; of your dealer or 
caterer—'C & C"’—senuine Cantrell & Cochrane 
Ginger Ale. 


DUBLIN BELFAST 
NEW YORK 








E. & J. BURKE, LTD.— SOLE AGENTS — NEW YORK 
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ROLLS- ROYCE 


Te prestige that is attached to the name Rolls-Royce 
has existed almost since the first Rolls-Royce was 
offered to the public....Its influence is not confined within 
the limits of those who are owners or drivers of motor 
cars. Rolls-Royce has become a universal part of speech 
—a synonym for infinite superiority....The man who 
scarcely knows one motor car from another will unerr- 
ingly recognize a Rolls-Royce as it passes by. To him it 
is the symbol of superlative excellence, the hall-mark of 
position and success....But there is a greater Rolls-Royce 
prestige than that which springs from external graces or is 
derived from hearsay....The man who owns a Rolls-Royce 
knows it for a motor car that is as nearly perfect in its 
mechanism and construction as can: be made. He finds 
the evidence of this perfection in every phase of motor 
transportation—in better driving and riding qualities, in 
absolute security and comfort, in uninterrupted service 
coupled with economy in operation and in up-keep.... 
He finds it in the fact that after ten or fifteen years of 
use, or even longer, his Rolls-Royce still serves him with 
distinction and entire satisfaction....This is the greater 
Rolls-Royce prestige. 





Twelve exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in open and closed coach work 


The four-five passenger phaeton $10,900 





ROLLS-ROYCE, Springfield, Mass. 
G "ep Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago Representatives in leading cities 
See 
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No Rolls-Royce has ever worn out 
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~# The Swimming Suit 


you would like to wear 


E last word in materials and work- 
manship—a_ study in perfecting a 
most important bit of Summer apparel. 


There are two styles—one and two piece 
—both full fashioned throughout of softest, 
finest quality pure W. orsted yarn. 


The one piece suit has the shirt, skirt and 
trunks ingeniously knitted together as a 
unit by our exclusive Wr process assur- 


ing splendid fit and unequaled length of 


service. 


In every detail these suits are designed, 
knitted and finished to give you the fin- 
est swimming suits in the world—bar 
none. We say that with a full under- 
standing of the responsibility it suggests. 


Procurable in smartly quiet styles at 
stores handling the finest sort of fur- 


nishings and sports equipment. 





D. NUSBAUM & CO. 


BROOKLYN KNITTING COMPANY 


Wholesale 
Manufacturers of WJnrr Bathing Suits and only 


NW»"' Sweaters for Men and Women 


Mills: Union Course, Long Island Sales Office: 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











VANITY FAIR 


What Is Good Form in Dying? 


(Continued from page 73) 


A white-haired woman should die by 
casting herself from a great height. Hers 
must be a breathless sort of death. 
White-haired women are usually very 
eager to leap from the Singer Building, or 
the roof of any building not less than thirty 
stories high. They are rather proud 
that it takes forty floors to end a simple 
life-time of routine. 

Of course the last word, the ultra mar- 
tyr, la mort magnifique, the death tran- 
quille, splendide, heubsch, gemiitlich, is 
found exclusively among red-headed 
women; red-headed women who cannot 
bear it another minute. 

It is inevitable. They must, they sim- 
ply must die by WATER. 

A red-haired woman, going down for 
the third time, in clear, pellucid, gentle, 
benevolent, all-embracing, omnipotent 
water! What is more morosely moving, 
terrifically touching than this? A flame 
of fire descending into the sheath of a 
sullen sea! 

But, it’s hard to make them do it! 


The Red-Haired 


(THERE are a great number of people 
who are perfectly willing todie at any 
moment, provided that they can find 
something a little less exacting than abso- 
lute death. In these matters there is no 
fiercer person than the red-haired woman 
For her there are many ways that are 
“just as good” as death. Seclusion, for 
instance, far, far from the madding 
crowd; countries one may visit; fourth 
and fifth dimensions one may overtake. 


There are fascinating Russians with furs 
and sleighs and nowhere to go; and there 
are interesting Norwegians with spare 
icebergs; there are all manner of black 
and white magics, and timeless religions, 
and faiths that take a red-haired woman 
out of herself. 

All such devices the red-haired woman 
knows. She invented most of them. Most 
of the interior decorations of the fourth 
dimension are hers. 

Yes, the red-haired woman must die by 
drowning. She must not die a violent 
death; such things are for the lower, more 
hurried classes. She must die slowly, 
luxuriously, rhythmically, in water. 

And the fat woman? 

For her, poor dear, there are so few 
alternatives. She cannot die swiftly, nor 
beautifully, nor poignantly. Hers must 
be a ragged and troubled end. 

The pistol is reserved for her. She may 
have to use it two or three times; the posi- 
tion of her heart has to be ferreted out. 
Once she has discovered the exact loca- 
tion of it, she makes a very handsome 
and imposing figure. Weight is always a 
little on the side of death. 

And last of all—your death and 
mine. 

Ah, for us there is no choice, we realize 
only too well that for the true aristocrat, 
the real wit, the utterly superior person, 
there is but one inescapable fate, deeply 
as we may regret the delay, we cannot 
descend to the banality of even the subtl- 
est suicide. For us there is but one possi- 
ble death—the death by boredom. 


The Charm of St. Andrews 


(Continued from page 76) 


they make you use your head all the time; 
they give an added thrill to every suc- 
cessful shot. 

Next door to the old course is the new, 
a very fine course indeed, laid out on 
what one might call more orthodox lines. 
Everybody praises it; everybody says— 
and truly—that if it were anywhere else 
save under the shadow of the old course, 
it would be famous far and wide. But, 
nobody plays on it if by hook or by crook 
he can squeeze himself into a match on 
the course. You may get cross with the 
old course, but you cannot get tired of it, 
because it is forever showing itself to you 
from new angles. 

There is, too, something about it so 
tremendously well worth conquering. To 
me St. Andrews always seems rather a 
frightening place. Its inhabitants are 
such good and such pitilessly candid 
critics of the game, and this same quality 
of hardness belongs to the course itself. 
The ground is actually hard—it would 
have been hacked to pieces years ago if 
it had not been—and it is unsympathetic. 
It kicks your ball away from the hole, 
rather than towards it. The wind blows 
hard, too, across that big unsheltered 
stretch; and then just because there are 
so many golfers and golf has been played 
there for so many years, you are apt to 
feel something of a new boy, and a very 
small, unconsidered new boy at that. 


But if you can conquer a course that pro- 
duces in you these sensations, then, for 
the moment, there seems to be no more 
golfing worlds for you to conquer. 

Moreover, you do feel at St. Andrews 
that golf is the important thing, and if 
you are a golfer that is a pleasant feeling. 
There is nothing quite like the getting 
there after a night journey from the 
south, seeing the names of famous club- 
makers over the shops, on the short jour- 
ney from the station to your hotel, and 
half the population armed with clubs. 
And then, choosing your time between 
the couples, lest you be slain, you walk 
across the turf below the home green to 
the club, where half of all the golfing 
friends you ever knew seem to be congre- 
gated in the veranda. That may be at 
ten o’clock in the morning, when the 
great golf stream has already been flow- 
ing round the links for two hours. Twelve 
hours later, at ten o’clock at night, you 
may take the same short walk across the 
turf now wet with dew, and still have to 
keep your eyes open for flying balls, still 
see people finishing their rounds by the 
fading light; there are still a few on- 
lookers hanging over the railings by Tom 
Morris’s shop, idly watching the last twi- 
light putts being holed. 

In high midsummer at St. Andrews, 
golf is an all-pervading, all-ruling, un- 
sleeping deity. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Jazz: A Brief History 


(Continued from page 69) 


effects of the waltz were celebrated in the 
famous Waltz Me Around Again, Willie. 
A deeper note was struck by things like 
My Evening Star, which the late Lillian 
Russell used to sing so devoutly, or in 
The Mansion of Aching Hearts. The 
victory over Spain was responsible for a 
plague of childishly patriotic songs, for 
the most part in waltz time. Break the 
News to Mother was both melting and 
danceable. 

All this is not far removed from the 
present-day lyric; but the difference lies 
here: in the old songs, the meanness of 
the musical frame revealed piteously and 
starkly the utter puerility of the words, 
whereas the lyric of the contemporary 
popular song is apt to have a musical set- 
ting that is sufficient and altogether 


absolving. 


In the period of which I have been 
speaking the music of the Broadway 
revue was a little less obvious than that of 
the popular song, a little bolder in 
invention. In the hands of trained 
musicians like Victor Herbert this music 
attained a kind of respectable distinction. 
But it lacked the inherent vitality to 
give it genuine popularity. The enter- 
tainments concocted by George M. 
Cohan were no better, though he advanced 
the metronome ‘a few notches. He, 
too, took his cue from the jigging negro. 

It is worth noticing that this conglom- 
erate of popular art was unknown and 
unheeded outside America. Here musi- 
cians treated it with contempt. It never 
attained to the dignity of controversy. 
On the Continent, where there had 
evolved a lighter music of charm and 
distinction, it was quite unknown. 


Mister Jazz Himself 

HERE were at that time in New 

York, and probably in other cities 
as well, a number of dance halls of a 
livelier character than the usual “ Acade- 
mies” frequented by the polite youth of 
the metropolis. These were in the negro 
quarter, run by negroes, at first, for 
their own race. Gradually, white folk, 
weary of the uninspired, insipid tum-tum- 
tum of their own dance orchestras, 
visited these questionable places and 
discovered a régime of the liveliest 
description. In smoke-filled back-rooms 
of saloons circulated dancers engaged in 
tortuous and unseemly evolutions to 
the blare of barbaric, blatant orchestras. 

The instruments were as nondescript 
as the players. A piano stripped of its top 
and bottom coverings, the complete 
mechanism showing like the skeleton of 
a prehistoric monster. A few fiddles, a 
saxophone, a banjo, a drum and endless 
instruments for the making of sheer 
noise. Whistles, cymbals, cocoanut shells, 
rattles, all manipulated with amazing 
dexterity by the person at the drum. 
The entire orchestra behaved not unlike 
a party of dancing dervishes. They sang 
as they played, leaned forward, stood up 
in their chairs, moaned, flung instruments 
into the air and recovered them without 
missing a beat. This madness communi- 
cated itself to the dancers on the floor; 
they swayed and clung to one another ina 
manner then considered shocking. 

The tunes played by these orchestras 
were, for the most part, negro improvisa- 
tions but, also, they “ragged” the current 
tunes. That is to say, they subjected 
these tunes to a rhythmical metamorpho- 
sis. The erstwhile waltz or two-step, 
ambling sluggishly along, became, in 
their hands, a fervent quickstep. The 
familiar and anaemic complexion of these 
familiar melodies was charged and quick- 
ened with the old irresistible beat of the 
spiritual. . .. 

The thing caught on quickly and only 
waited on some astute person to secure 
its complete acceptance by toning down 
its racial extravagances. The transition 


must not be too abrupt. The new music 
was presented to the public by Mr, 
Irving Berlin, not directly as a complete 
invention of his own, but a sort of 
innuendo. In_ Alexander’s Rag-Time 
Band, Mr. Berlin called universal atten. 
tion to the quality of a mythical orchestra 
than which there was none better in the 
land. All must come and hear this 
paragon of bands which, in Mr. Berlin’s 
description, resembled exactly the type of 
band I have just described. (A later and 
immensely popular song, The Memphis 
Blues, describes a band which is not 
mythical, but actual.) The musical 
setting of Alexander, although only a 
respectful paraphrase of a negro rag, was 
revolutionary. It was, in the current 
phrase, a riot; and it and its immediate 
prototypes had no trouble at all in com- 
pletely replacing the then popular ballad. 
Moreover, this sort of tune made necessary 
new and more alluring dance steps, and 
the Negro walk and shuffle at once took 
the place of the waltz and two-step. The 
turkey and other animalian “trots” 
enjoyed an_ ubiquitous transplanting 
from the stuffy negro dens of their birth. 


Alexander’s Triumph 

FrOLLowINc closely on Alexander 

came a tune, Everybody’s Doing It, 
which testified to the completeness of the 
revolution. They were, and still are. 
The Republic succumbed completely to 
the new dances and the new music, 
Mr. Berlin and his confréres were inde- 
fatigable and they were handsomely 
rewarded. Everything was “ragged”. 
Old songs were exhumed. Even sacred 
ditties were not inviolable. Everything, 
from “Home, Sweet Home” to the scale, 
ws grist for this syncopated, rhythmic 
mill. 

In time the popular ear became ready 
for the complete assimilation of the 
undiluted music of the negro bands. 
One heard orchestras which erupted into 
climaxes of wailing trombones, shrieking 
whistles and farmyard noises of a chro- 
matic sort, which resembled nothing 
that had ever been heard before. This 
was Jazz. The complete lack of restraint 
and the frequent degeneration of this 
music into mere noise made it impossible 
to listen to it for any length of time, and 
it enjoyed.only a short and _ brazen 
popularity. Its points of excellence were 
abundant, however, and these were 
subsequently refined and developed into 
the extraordinary expression which is the 
Jazz of today. 

In this development and refinement 
the trained executants played a signifi- 
cant part. The absorption in the new 
dances created a new situation for 
musicians. Heretofore the dance orches- 
tras were recruited from among players 
of small talent whose equipment was 
inadequate to the demands of a Sym- 
phony Ojichestra, or even of a good 
theater or hotel. The demand for good 
jazz bands and the inability of. the old- 
time dance musicians to satisfy the 
yearning for more piquant rhythms and 
more variety in the accompaniments 
and middle voices, inevitably brought a 
better class of musicians into the field. 
These organized bands of their own. On 
the material at hand they lavished the 
resources of executants well-trained in 
the musical classics. 

The printed music was found to be less 
complex than the skill of the players. 
The men began to ornament the melodies, 
to fill in the inner voices. Unconsciously, 
they aimed at a presentation approxl- 
mating the ingenuity and complexity of 
a symphonic performance. The raucous 
brasses, though not deprived of their 
chromatic setting, were muted to 4 
silver pianissimo. Drums and all noisy 
accessories were discarded and_ the 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Jazz: A Brief History 


(Continued from page 104) 


business of the old, inflexible, Negro- 
spiritual rhythm, which remained, as 
ever, the foundation, was given to banjo 
and piano and the profound double-bass. 
The oboe, clarinet and saxophone roamed 
in rich freedom the wide area between the 
melody and the bass, enveloping and 
clouding the angular frame in suave, 
elastic, melodious counterpoint, while 
muted horns blew a soft contour, like a 
wind which fills a sail . . . 

New and startling rhythms were 
essayed and seemed to confuse the 
accustomed steps of the dancers not at all. 
Though alarming at first, these excur- 
sions were found not to interfere with the 
recurrent one-two beat. As it shuffled 
along, the public ear was assailed by 
bizarre and exotic harmonies. People 
danced along in a sensuous dream to 
music tricked out in a haunting splendor 
which had no musical counterpart. The 
inflexible negro rhythm, a freedom of 
treatment unheard of in a dance form, 
and a diabolical ingenuity in orchestra- 
tion, had achieved a beauty in form and 
presentation, if not in content, quite new 
to musical art. 


Musical Education 

(THROUGH the development of dance 

music— the evolution I have described 
covered somewhat over twenty years— 
the American people acquired what may 
be termed a musical literacy. Through it 
they became aware of rhythm, and 
rhythm is the life of music. Secure on 
this basis they were free to assimilate the 
strange harmonies, the sudden modula- 
tions, of contemporary jazz. The man in 
the street, transplanted suddenly from 
the Palais Royal to Carnegie Hall, where 
a symphony was in progress, would 
experience a sense of familiarity with the 
external, the structural form of the 
symphony, hitherto possible to trained 
musicians only. 

Not long ago, the harmonies of De- 
bussy, Ravel and other modern ex- 
tremists, outraged the sensibilities of a 
formidable number of excellent musi- 
cians. These harmonies now sound quite 
natural and almost simple to the habitués 
of dance-halls and the owners of phono- 
graphs! A person who can hum Stumbling 
for example, with its difficult alternation 
of violently contrasting rhythms, will 
find no difficulty with Brahms. Of 
course I mean technical difficulty; the 
same person will not therefore be able to 
surmise the emotional content of a 
Beethoven quartette. But there his 


limitation is only that of the performer 
who has sufficient technique to play a 
great concerto but is lacking in the 
mental equipment to envisage the ideas 
in it. Brahms’s Wiegenlied is simplicity 
itself compared to Everybody Step, yet 
the former is beautiful music while the 
latter is only extremely clever jazz. . . . 

It is an interesting indication of the 
pervasion among the masses of this sort 
of musical sophistication, a musical 
literacy, that the virtuoso bands of the 
hotels and dance-salons are now used as 
“acts” in vaudeville houses. People are 
happy just to sit and listen. And these 
are really virtuoso bands: they produce a 
tone often mellower and richer than one 
hears in the concert halls. The audiences 
that listen to these bands are acquiring 
more than a sophisticated musical idiom; 
they are beginning to sensitize their ear- 
drums, a difficult and subtle educational 
process. 


Our Contribution to Music 
But this music needs no apology. 

Created—and recently again stim- 
ulated—by the musical talent of the 
negro, it constitutes the musical con- 
tribution of this country and it is a 
genuine and legitimate contribution. In 
Shuffle Along its verve, simplicity and 
ardor have again rejuvenated the spineless 
and degenerate American musical-com- 
edy. Besides the usual negro rhythmic 
buoyancy, the music of this show re- 
vealed lyric and dramatic qualities of a 
high order. The setting of Kiss Me, 
for example, is amazingly dramatic, 
passionately sincere. (These qualities 
are totally absent, of course, from the 
crude lyric.) 

That large body of songs known as 
“The Blues”, of infinite variety, is an 
interesting by-product; they reflect the 
various reactions of the unsophisticated 
negro soul to a not altogether perfect 
Universe. They have here an emotional, 
as well as the rhythmic, kinship with the 
old negro spiritual. The rhythm is 
distinct, though languid; the “blue” 
state is indicated by an appropriate 
monotony of melody. 

The negro genius has been chiefly 
responsible for whatever musical develop- 
ment America can boast. It is that 
genius which has produced the American 
jazz, the only distinct and original idiom 
we have. It, and not the music of 
MacDowell and Foster and a host of 
imitators of the German and French, is 
the musical speech of this country. 


Secretive Idealists 


(Continued from page 39) 


they possess has been growing on a 
peculiar soil in historic weather. You 
could not, with all the money in the 
world, all the organizations, committees, 
drives and sweat, reproduce their tradi- 
tion artificially in some virgin territory. 
If that tradition should lapse, it would 
grow again only after a long night. And 
it might lapse. It would not suddenly 
disappear, of course, but in time the 
destruction of leisure, the compulsion on 
the youth of Europe to concentrate on 
money making and safety might easily, in 
fact was now, thinning out the living sap. 

That would matter to us far more than 


the price of wheat or the market for 
copper, would matter in the long run 
more than anything else in the world. 
For it is a piece of mercantilist nonsense 
carried over into the arts and sciences to 
suppose, as occasionally some critic or 
theatrical manager does, that we can 
force into being a richer native culture in 
some spiritual hothouse. The life which 
is rooted in Europe is our life too, and we 
can no more live in the region of the spirit 
without vital connection with it, than 
the largest, most stupendous, proudest 
branch of the greatest oak can live if you 
destroy the trunk of the tree. 
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A very satisfactory tent-bed arrangement which consists of a scientifi- 
cally designed double canvas cot and a tent of waterproof balloon silk 
with running snap fasteners for the doorway 


Life Along the Highways 


(Continued from page 81) 


chenette with an ice 
box and plenty of 
room for all necessary 
provisions. Then there 
was a little hanging 
wardrobe, a folding 
table, and no end of 
room for bags and odds 
and ends. No rain 
could get through, and 
no mosquitoes. I soon 
decided to take the 
little ‘Motorbungalo’, 
and discovered that 
being a Motor Gypsy 
under such conditions 
is really great fun. 

“At first I was a bit 
apprehensive as_ to 
how camping in Amer- 
ica would compare with camping in 
India, where we had elephants to ride on, 
camels to carry the baggage, and a staff of 
servants whose duty it was to see that all 
went without a hitch. I could only try. 
In spite of the fact that I missed these 
luxuries, the trip I took last summer 
afforded all I could wish for on a holiday. 

“We did not look around for a suitable 
camping ground near running water as 
the good-advice books tell us, nor did we 
worry over the manner of building a fire 
in five minutes. We just drove along till 
about 5 o’clock, when we would stop at 
the nicest looking farmhouse nearby, 
and ask permission to camp on the farm- 
er’s field and draw water from his well. 
The New England farmers were exceed- 
ingly kind, and not once were we refused. 
I must add that we promised to build no 
fires, as the farmers appeared most ap- 
prehensive about them. 

“After setting up the Motorbungalo, 
which took only a few minutes, the boys 
would walk to the farmhouse and buy 
fresh eggs, butter, milk, cream, fresh 


An excellent 
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motor camping trip is this 
set of rustless, stainless steel 
tableware for six persons. It 
comes in a canvas roll which 
can be hung on a tree or 
wall and packed in small 
space. Price $15.00 


corn, vegetables and 
often chickens. We 
carried a supply of 
tinned provisions, but 
seldom had to resort 
to them. If the farm- 
ers did not have all 
we wanted, the boys 
would take the car— 
which was detached 
when the Motorbun- 
galo was set up—and 
run to the nearest 
village for whatever 
was necessary. Often 
the farmers cooked the 
dinner for us and also 
the lunch for the fol- 
lowing day; when they 
were not able to do so, 
our gasoline stove rendered valuable 
service. 

“The expenses of the trip I consider 
very moderate. We seldom, if ever, 
exceeded $10 for all four of us each day, 
including three or four dollars running 
expenses for the car. 


friend on a 


An Important Detail 


HEN sstarting out on the trip I 
was advised that the correct thing 
to wear if I wanted to be a real gypsy 
camper was a khaki shirt, khaki knickers, 
boyish coat and a soft felt hat. This ad- 
vice did not appeal to me at all, because it 
seemed to suggest ‘roughing it’, which I 
had no intention of doing. Moreover, I 
proposed to call on my friends on the 
way, and could not picture myself drop- 
ping in to tea, or sitting down to a formal 
dinner party, in khaki knee breeches and 
shirt! Perhaps campers are not supposed 
to pay visits; I did, for I was going ona 
long picnic, not into exile. 
“When motoring, I wore a_ simple 
(Continued on page 110) 


One of the many 
methods of carrying 
food is presented by 
this Kemaco food 
carrier, which con- 
tains three metal 
containers and two 
circular spaces for 
vacuum bottles. 
Price $6.00 
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~ from $2 up; 3 sizes. 
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The leather accessory 
you really need 


a just one leather acces- 
sory you probably haven’t got 
and need, the value of which you 
will sincerely appreciate. And that 
one is a BUXTON KEYTAINER. 


It keeps your keys in a flat, order- 
ly, convenient way that you'll like. 
It can match in leather your other 
pocket accessories. You'll be very 
proud of its appearance. You'll use 
it every day of your life and you'll 
appreciate its convenience and order- 
liness each time you use it. 





Alligator calf; brown or 
grey; 14K gold key-hooks; 
14K solid gold button and 
corners. Especially  suit- 
able for women’s hand 
bags. Price, $4.75. Others 


from $2.75 to $10; 3 sizes. These Keytainers range in price 


from $1.25 to $11. There are less 
expensive numbers from 3oc up. 
From the plain serviceable type to 
those of richest leathers and finest 
gold. A style, a price, a leather, a 
size that will suit every taste and 
every pocket-book. All have the 
patented Buxton hump swivel key- 
hook which allows the keys to turn 
easily and prevents their loss. 





Keytainer with 
handy pocket 


THESE are special Keytainers with 
a handy pocket (see illustration 
above) for holding small important 
papers. For example, the pocket 
holds your auto-license right with 
your auto-keys; you always have 
one with the other. Equally con- 
venient for an identification card, 
lodge-card, theatre tickets, railroad 
and pullman tickets (etc.). 


Black Pin Seal. Solid gold 
mountings; 14K gold plated 
hooks. Price, $9.25. Others 


Your dealer will be glad to show 
you “the best personal accessory 
in leather”. Write us if your dealer 
hasn’t the model you want. 


Deaters: Write for infor- 
mation, fast selling assort- 
ments with counter display 
case. 


BUXTON, INC., Dept. 7, Springfield, Mass. 


In New York, The Marbridge Bldg. 


In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd. Winnipeg; 
Julian Sale Leather Gouds Company, Toronto. 





Special 
handy pocket. 
(Brown or Black); 14K gold 
plated key-hooks. 14K solid 
gold button, corners and 
clips. Price, $9.75. Others 
from $2.75 to $8; } sizs. 


Keytainer with 


Real calf 


BUXTON KEYTAINER 


- PAT. OFF. 
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Life Along the Highways 


(Continued from page 108) 


Pussy Willow frock, over which I had a 
coat dress made of Roshanara crépe pat- 
terned in the same Persian design as the 
frock beneath it. This was very practical, 
for the crépe does not crush and soon 
sheds the dust. I also carried a heavy 
cloth cloak for chilly evenings. In my 
medium-sized bag I took a black crépe 
skirt, a few gay blouses, a black sweater, 
a simple sport dress of Roshanara crépe 
and a black silk evening frock. A soft 
turban fitted into the case with a few 
necessities. 

“We had agreed to carry only one grip 
each, and the four fitted comfortably into 
the Bungalo; our toilet articles fitted on 
the shelves, all footwear went into a 
canvas bag specially made for the pur- 
pose and our night attire folded away into 
the canvas pockets attached to the roof of 
the Bungalo, the bedding being strapped 
to the beds. With all such conveniences at 
hand, the trouble of packing and unpack- 
ing each day was done away with. The 
boys used the camp beds and the car 
served as a dressing-room when they did 
not use their tent. 

“We made for Bar Harbor, where I had 
promised to give a performance in the 
exquisite little Building of Arts. Our re- 
ception at the office of the Lafayette Na- 
tional Park was so cordial that it made me 
feel thoroughly at home. Mr. George B. 
Dorr, the Superintendent of the Park, 
was more than kind to us, and made our 
camp there most delightful. 

“A perfectly beautiful spot was our 
camping-ground, a spot where the woods 
meet the sea. We frequently went boat- 
ing, and greatly enjoyed bringing fresh 
fish for supper. 

“T wonder if there are many beauty 
spots in this country to compare with the 
Lafayette National Park in Bar Harbor, 
Maine? The combination of mountains, 
woods, lakes and the sea is enchanting, 
and I could hardly tear myself away when 
the leaves began to change color and the 
woods to put on their autumn coats. But 
it had to be done, as I had to give a per- 
formance in Lenox, Mass., at the end of 
September. 

“Our return trip led us through the 
White Mountains over the Mohawk Trail 
and through the beautiful Berkshires. 
It was glorious! 

“Our route I will not attempt to give, 
because we wandered about so. What I 
enjoyed most was the fact that we had 
no set schedule; we therefore did not have 
to bother about making a certain number 
of miles every day, nor reaching any given 
spot by any given time. Like real Motor 
Gypsies, we just wandered around.” 


‘*No Camping Allowed!” 


HERE are two or three minor points 

in Miss Roshanara’s story which may 
be discussed. In the first place, not all 
motor campers can expect to find the way- 
side farmer so agreeable. It depends prin- 
cipally upon the campers themselves, 
their appearance, their attitude and their 
manner of approach. Throughout the 
country “No Campinc ALLOWED” signs 
are going up. Motor campers have 
brought this upon themselves. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I should say a few motor cam- 
pers, because it is a very small minority of 
the clan who carelessly start forest fires, 
steal fruit, vegetables and fowl, chop down 
trees and fences for firewood, leave behind 
disreputable looking camp sites, fish in 
posted waters and in other ways bring 
discredit upon all who follow. Wherever 
you see the prohibitory sign on a farmer’s 
ground, you may know that the owner has 
suffered at the hands of motor campers 
from the city who, lacking breeding and 
feeling suddenly freed from the conven- 
tions and restrictions of their urban lives, 
view the country dweller with contempt 
and ride roughshod over his sensibilities, 
his intelligence and his property. 

The farmer is usually a wide-awake 


citizen, ready to exchange amenities and 
opinions with the city man. But he must 
be approached as if he were a human 
being. There are very few farmers who 
in spite of their “no camping” signs, will 
not allow camping on their land if as. 
sured in advance that the visitors wil] 
conduct themselves in a seemly manner. 
And it is always the part of wisdom to 
buy eggs, milk, vegetables, fruit, chickens 
and so on from the man on whose ground 
you camp. 

Motor camping is largely a matter of 
equipment and judgment and, for the 
purpose of clarity, may be divided roughly 
into several parts, namely, the vehicle, 
sleeping, eating, miscellaneous equip- 
ment and destination. On all of these 
subjects it is possible to give only a few 
words here, but the writer will be happy 
to go into the personal camping problems 
of readers, to recommend equipment and 
tell where it may be obtained, and to refer 
inquiries to the proper organizations for 
the securing of road and route information. 


Ways and Means 
O far as vehicles are concerned, there 
are five ways of going motor camping. 

They are as follows: 

1. Packing everything, including passen- 
gers, in touring car or sedan and mak- 
ing and breaking camp at each stop. 

2. Carrying tents, bedding and other 
equipment in a small commercial 
trailer. This also necessitates the set- 
ting up of camp at each camp site. 

3. Hauling behind the car a completely 
equipped camping trailer, as Rosha- 
nara did. 

4. Traveling in one of the several types 
of standard camping cars manufac- 
tured on various chassis. 

*. Having a special camping body built 
on your own chassis. 


A large majority of motor campers 
follow the first method. In this case the 
selection of the equipment must be care- 
fully studied out and its packing scientifi- 
cally devised, so the weight will be 
evenly distributed, so there will be sufli- 
cient room for passengers without undue 
cramping, and so each piece of equipment 
is placed where it will take the least valu- 
able room yet be most readily accessible. 

Hauling the dunnage in a commercial 
trailer is not widely practiced, but its ad- 
vantage is that it leaves the car free for 
the use of passengers. The fully equipped 
camping trailer is growing in popular 
favor, especially in those sections of the 
country where the roads are level and in 
good condition. A poorly designed trailer 
is difficult to manage on narrow, rocky, 
mountain roads, but on good roads there 
is much to commend the better makes of 
trailers. They eliminate the necessity of 
pitching tents, setting up beds and so on 
at each camping place. The average 
trailer has two double beds for four people, 
high off the ground, comfortable, and 
always fully protected from the weather. 
When it rains, the party can stay indoors 
in the trailer, play cards, read, cook and 
eat in perfect comfort. 

There have been many criticisms of the 
camping trailer, some of them founded on 
imagination, others on the fact that the 
trailers employed were not scientifically 
designed as to connections, springs and 
other vital parts. However, the well built 
trailer, and there are a dozen or more of 
them manufactured, is not open to these 
objections. It follows along after the car 
without fuss or worry at almost any speed. 
The extra pull imposed by the trailer on 
even the lightest car is practically un- 
noticeable on level roads and is not suffi- 
cient to prevent the climbing of steep 
hills. The brakes, when using a trailer, 
should be applied a little sooner and a 
little harder. Going down steep hills the 
engine should be used as a brake. The 

(Continued on page 112) 
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ANNOUNCING The » ° AS STYLED AND DEVELOPED 
Season's OFFERING Of cotch Washable Linen Knickers By Weinberg 
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‘ THE PIVOT SLEEVE MODE 
snag: Scorch WasHABLE Linen Knickers, Per Pair $7.50 
— Buff or White, Two Pairs 14.00 
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equip. McKeae’s WasHaBLeE Linen Knickers, Pair $9.00 
= Extra weight—Buff or White, Two Pairs, 17.00 

a IMPORTED WASHABLE LINEN Coats, 
a Buff or White $19.50 
0 refer In ordering Knickers by mail, specify height, waist and preference as to 
ns for buff or white. 
eines In ordering Linen Golf Coats, specify height, chest and abdomen meas- 

urements, and preference as to buff or white. 
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other pao hag sec oe Buff or White $4.50 QY 
a “ Oxford—medium gray (Specify head size and color) 
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site. 3 Grades: $2.50 3,50 4,50 Pair GARNETT’S ENGLISH FLANNEL Trousers. Plain White, 
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— n ordering, give quantity, color and size or stripes of Brown, Blue or Black $12.50 Pair 
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PIAZZA SAN MARCO, VENICE 


Master ‘Works 
of Ytalian Shill 


O regard the imposing structures of 

massive stone framing the Piazza 

San Marco in Venice, makes it 
difficult to believe that this same spot 
was once a dismal swamp. 


The glorious Venice, sung by poets, 
praised by travellers from the far corners 
of the globe, is a city built upon piles; the 
great technical achievement of Italy’s 
mediaeval engineers. 


Today, the same inherent ability of the 
Italian to construct beauty upon a founda- 
tion of perfect engineering, is typified in 
the chassis design of the Isotta Fraschini 
car. 


Whatever the coach builder’s art may add, 
it is the mechanical foundation of skilled 
design and precise workmanship that 
places the Isotta Fraschini “straight-line” 
eight cylinder car beyond all comparison. 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


THE CHASSIS $8,500 





ISOTTA 
MOTORS, Inc. 


19 West 44th St. 
New York 
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Life Along the Highways 


(Contiuued from page 110) 


trailer will not teeter or skid going 
around corners unless the roads are slip- 
pery, in which case chains should be 
applied to the trailer as well as to the car. 

There are one or two companies making 
standard camping car bodies for various 
chassis. One of these is located in the 
Middle West. Its 4-passenger body for 
Ford cars comes in sections like a book- 
case and can be set up easily at home, or 
in your local garage. For Dodge, Reo, 
Marmon, White truck and other chassis 
it is necessary to have the company make 
the installation. A company in California 
makes an excellent camping body on the 
Reo Speed Wagon chassis and will incor- 
porate in it, if desired, any practical indi- 
vidual ideas of the purchaser. 


Sleeping Arrangements 

‘TENTS and sleeping equipment must 

be chosen with care, with due regard to 
the comfort of the campers, especially 
women, and the general make-up of the 
party. There areany number of combina- 
tions which may be carried out in this 
respect. For instance, a party of six per- 
sons, consisting of father, mother, two 
sons, a baby and a maid, can be easily 
disposed, as to sleeping arrangements. 
Father, mother and baby can use any one 
of a dozen excellent auto-tents, with fold- 
ing cots, sleeping bags or sleeping pockets. 
The two boys can sleep in the car on an 
auto-bed which, in the daytime, can be 
folded or rolled up against the back cur- 
tain. The maid can be supplied with a 
small running board tent-bed. There are 
a half dozen other ways in which this 
party might be made comfortable. It is 
all a question of preliminary study. A 
small toilet tent, which can be set up in a 
few minutes, is an excellent adjunct to a 
group of this kind. 

The bedding to be carried along some- 
times constitutes an unnecessarily trou- 
blesome problem. Any variety of sleeping 
arrangements are available, regardless of 
weather conditions. The main thing to 
remember is that there must be at least 
as much bedding under the sleeper as 
over him. Ordinary light wool blankets— 
four for each person—may be fastened at 
night into a sort of sleeping bag by folding 
them under and over the sleeper and se- 
curing them at the bottom and along the 
side with heavy horse-blanket pins. 
There are on the market several excellent 
makes of sleeping bag and there is also the 
sleeping pocket which consists of a pneu- 
matic mattress surrounded by a heavy 
water-proof felt-lined cover. Any number 
of blankets may be used in this pocket, 
which can be used on the ground, in any 
kind of weather, without a tent. 


The Camp Kitchenette 

bg mel to sleeping, eating is the most 

important factor of camp life and 
calls for a certain amount of judgment in 
the selection of the proper equipment. 
I have recommended to hundreds of pro- 
spective campers that, in spite of Rosha- 
nara’s observation regarding fire restric- 
tions, they carry a 2-burner gasoline or 
alcohol stove and an outdoor grill with 
oven for roasting and baking. For pots 
and pans, nothing yet has been devised to 
excel the nesting aluminum set made espe- 
cially for motor campers. This set comes 
complete with knives, forks, spoons, 
plates, cups, coffee pot and pepper and 
salt shakers. Many campers, however, 
find that aluminum cups burn their lips 
when used with hot liquids, and for this 
reason cups of retinned steel or enamel 
ware are frequently used. Since alumin- 
um plates scratch easily, some prefer 
enamel or agate ware or avoid the scratch- 
ing of aluminum plates by fitting in them 


paper plates which may be burned when 
the meal is over. Aluminum spoons and 
forks are not very satisfactory and the 
more experienced campers usually have a 
set of stainless steel cutlery which comes 
in a handy canvas roll which can be hu 
on a convenient tree or wall and packed 
away in small space when not in use, 
Aluminum pots and pans cannot be im- 
proved upon. 

The carrying of food is a comparatively 
simple matter. There is no need for an 
icebox on a camping trip. Butter, eggs 
and milk can be secured fresh at almost 
any farmhouse or village and if put away 
in a food box or other container wrapped 
in wet cloths or newspapers will be fresh 
and cool for a considerable time. The 
same applies, somewhat, to drinking wa- 
ter. The best way to keep water cool in 
camp is to carry it in a canvas water bag, 
While under way a smail bag of water 
may be hung in the car where the breeze 
will reach it. In camp this bag, or a larger 
one, can be hung from a tree. A number 
of vacuum bottles will perform the same 
service in an excellent manner. 

If your trip is to be undertaken in a 
touring car, there are several very efficient 
luggage carriers to be placed on the run- 
ning board to take care of large quantities 
of suitcases, duffle bags, folding cots and 
other impedimenta. 


Route Information 


HE matter of securing accurate road 
and route information has not always 
been an easy one. Now, however, this 
subject is coming in for increasing notice 
and there are several reliable places to 
obtain advice. Such organizations as the 
Yellowstone Trail Association, the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California and 
others are well prepared to give expert 
and timely information concerning routes 
and road conditions in the territories they 
cover. If you are a member of a recog- 
nized automobile club, that club undoubt- 
edly belongs to the American Automobile 
Association, the National Motorists’ 
Association or some other parent body 
which maintains a comprehensive infor- 
mation bureau for the purpose of answer- 
ing queries on routes and road conditions. 
The United States Touring Informa- 
tion Bureau, at Waterloo, Iowa, conducts 
probably the largest and most complete 
bureau of this kind in the country and its 
information is available to all motorists at 
small cost. This reliable organization 
publishes a very complete booklet giving 
the location and details of over 2500 pub- 
lic automobile camping grounds through- 
out the United States and a large, mi- 
nutely detailed road map of the United 
States with the camp sites, paved roads 
and other important details indicated. 
Our Shopping Department can send this 
book for $1.10. 

Furthermore, this bureau will, for a 
moderate charge, outline an entire trip 
of any length for the individual motor 
tourist, suggesting each day’s mileage, 
points of interest, hotels, garages and 
other important information; and _ will 
keep him informed during his trip of road 
conditions he may expect to find ahead 
of him. 

The writer will be pleased to answer 
inquiries concerning motor camping 
equipment, road information and so on. 
It will help considerably if, when writing, 
you give some details of the trip you 
contemplate. These should include the 
make and type of car, the number of peo- 
ple in the party and their relation to one 
another, the length of the proposed trip, 
the territory to be covered, and any other 
details that would assist him in recom- 
mending equipment. 
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BEACH AND SPORT SWEATER 
Shetland yarn—English made 
Soft—Warm 
With sleeves $20. Without $15 


In ordering state size and color 


5 EAST 52” STREET 
Suit complete—all colors $14 NEAR FIFTH AVENUE Suit complete - - - + $13 
Striped shirts - - - - - $6 RK Navy blue shirt - - - 
White flannel trunks - - $5 Flannel trunks - - - - 
English belt English belt 


PHONE PLAZA 0541 
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Special Sport Shoe 


This double sole of purecreperubber [.._._. 
is as light, soft and springy as a 
Moccasin, and is as sure-footed as the: 
heavy, old hob-nail golf boot. 
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The leather vamp is of tan elk and the 
sport “apron” is of tan Scotch grain. 
This shoe has a plain, soft toe, but the 
heel is protected by an outside counter 
of sole leather. 
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This model is just one of sixty reasons 
why all Regal Stores from Coast to 
Coast last month showed the largest 
increase in the history of this business. 
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It represents Value that can only be 


produced through Volume and doing : j \ ‘~S 
business on the Regal Platform—One { i \ “ \ 
Quality, One Profit and One Price. e 4 on ° f 
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cAll One Price.A 


From Coast to Coast 4 60 
HOES : 


: ‘oe as Mail Order Dept., 125 Summer St., 
Stores in All Principal Cities Shesasian Mileee: 
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From Maker to Wearer 
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/REGAL 


(\) Regal Factories, Whitman, Mass. 
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Sixty New Styles in Sixty Regal Stores from Coast to Coast. One Quality, One Price, Six-Sixty 
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New !— 
and Very 
Smart ! 


TRADE MARK 


STAR 


NEW YORK 


STARLOJAMA 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
cA Practical, Luxurious Sleeping Garment 


You will get from STARLOJAMA a full meas- 

q ure of comfort and fine sense of luxury. The long 
full chested jacket may be worn loosely open or 
buttoned snugly at the neck; the sash-belted 
waist adjusts to your idea of comfort—and pre- 
vents objectionable “bunching”. Gay or staid 
patterns in durable, yet light, textures. 








‘The Ideal 
Summer 


Shirt ! 





TRACE MARK. 


STAR 


NEW YORK 


~—s R SEPHYR L~« 


Eighty years of master shirt making stands behind 

q STAR Shirts of Royal Zephyr. STAR tailoring 
assures comfort—from collar to cuff. Royal 
Zephyr assures coolness—from morn to midnight. 
Its soft sheen, phantom weight and sturdy con- 
struction, will win your admiration on sight, and 
your respect after months of service. Cool Com- 
fort and Smart Style is Royal Zephyr’s mission 
for Summer. J Presented in white and pastel 
colors, and newest printed designs. 


Obtainable at the Best Shops 


Sita 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


267 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
52 CHAUNCY ST.,BOSTON, MASS. 


“‘Makers of Fine Shirts for over Three Generations” 











VANITY FAIR 


Opening Interior Sequences 


(Continued from page 79) 


7. DEALT and bid no-trump, A and Y 
passing. B said two spades, and Z 
went on to two no-trumps. If he doubles, 
he cannot stand a weak heart take out, 
and he does not care to play the hand 
at clubs. 

At the tables at which A led the jack 
of diamonds, B was at once put to a guess. 
Is this the top of an interior sequence, or 
the top of nothing? B unblocks, so as to 
relieve his partner of any doubts about the 
position of the queen. Z confirms B’s 
doubt by false-carding the ace. 

Z led a small club, and B won the queen 
with the ace, having the suit still stopped 
with the ten, as dummy cannot get in 
again to lead through him. Hoping or 
presuming that the origina! lead was 
from an interior sequence, K J 10, B 
went back with the diamond and Z was 
in again, A discarding another heart. Z 
went right ahead and cleared his clubs, 
getting in on the spade to win the game 
with three odd. 


Lead Technique 
(THE players who had quit the lead of 
the jack from anything but the top of 
nothing, had no trouble with this deal. 
As the only interior sequence lead is the 
ten, A’s jack of diamonds must be the 
top of nothing, and Z’s ace must be a 
false card. Therefore when B wins the 
first club trick, he leads his own suit, 
which A did not lead in answer to his 
ask, as he hoped to be leading right up to 

two sure stoppers in spades. 

Z held off, but his ace had to go up 
on the second round, when the nine won 
and the queen was returned. Now the 
stopper in clubs brings in three spade 
tricks and sets the contract, instead of 
losing the game. 


Answer to the May Problem 
HIS was the distribution in Problem 
XLVII, which was an illustration of 
the value of unblocking tactics. 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want five tricks. They get them. 

Z leads the heart king, and Y plays the 
eight. Z leads the heart six, and Y puts 
on the nine, allowing B to make both 
jack and seven. Now B must lead a spade 
and Z makes two spade tricks. 

By this time A is down to two cards, 
which must be either one diamond and 
one club (in which case Y makes two 
clubs) or two clubs and no diamonds, 
(in which case Z makes a trick with the 
six of diamonds). 

If B gives up the heart seven on the 
first trick, when Y plays the eight, Z’s 
next lead will be the deuce of hearts, on 
which Y puts the nine. B must take this 
trick or the next. If he takes it and 
leads another heart, Z is in with the six 
and gives B a spade trick by leading the 
ten. When B returns the spade, A is in 
a hole, as in the main variation. 


The Theatrical Callboard 


(Continued from page 26) 


conceived in terms of cylinders, trian- 
gles, prisms, or rolls and segments of oil- 
cloth. The Kamerny (or Chamber) 
Theater acts an adaptation of Racine’s 
Phedre, Romeo and Juliet, Salome, an 
oldtime masquerade, Princess Brambilla, 
the French operetta, Giroflé Girofla. 
Whatever the medium, comic, tragic or 
musical, the company plays with equal 
capacity and vigor. Tairoff’s direction 
and Mme. Koonen’s acting attract the 
most attention, but behind all the bizar- 
rerie of the performances, the critics 
note that the whole company plays to- 
gether with the same ceaseless vitality 
which they found in the Moscow Art 
Theatre. Nothing else except the human 
voice seems to unite the two companies. 


Early Openings 
| pean spring or early summer promises 
a musical comedy with libretto by 
George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly, 
called Helen of Troy, N. Y., which 
LeMaire and Jessell will produce. The 


same firm is to do another show with a 
mock-historical title, Louie the 14th, an 
importation from Vienna. 

The Shuberts have a new musical show 
for the English star, Teddie Gerard, 
Bal Tabarin, as well as In the Moonlight, 
a vehicle for James Barton. 

The Charles Frohman Company is 
trying out a play by David Gray called 
Goodness Knows made from his story 
The Self-Determination of the Lennoxes. 
Henry Miller is doing the same by Lee 
Wilson Dodd’s The Changelings, with the 
far from negligible assistance of Blanche 
Bates, Ruth Chatterton, Laura Hope 
Crews, John Miltern, Felix Krembs, 
Geoffrey Kerr, and Elmer Brown. New 
York would like to see on the billing of 
the play when it comes to Broadway: 
“Original Philadelphia Cast’. 

Henry W. Savage has another musical 
comedy from the admirable author of 
The Clinging Vine, Zelda Sears. It is 
called Minnie and Me, and Mitzi Hajos 
plays the lead. 
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Millions of smiles now show the teeth 
because the teeth are pretty 


Why Mar Beauty 


By a dingy film on teeth? 


This offers you a delightful test, 
to show how beauty is enhanced by 
pearly teeth. And how teeth can be 
protected as they never were before. 

The method is used by millions. 
Dentists the world over now advise 
it. Won’t you learn how much it 
means to you—and yours? 


Removes the film 


Your teeth are coated with a 
viscous film. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. Food 
stains, etc., discolor it. Then it 
forms cloudy coats. Tartar is based 
on film. 

No old-time tooth paste could ef- 
fectively combat it. So coated 
teeth were almost universal. And 
very few escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 

Film holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds 
the acids in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of 


methods effective. Then a new- 
type tooth paste was created, based 
on new discoveries. Those two 
great film combatants were em- 
bodied in it. 

_ The name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. It is now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. 


Other discoveries 

Modern research also found other 
things essential. So Pepsodent also 
multiplies the alkalinity of the sali- 
va. Thatis there to neutralize mouth 
acids, the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may other- 
wise ferment and form acids. 

Thus every use gives manifold 
power to these great natural tooth- 
protecting agents. 


50 nations use it 


Careful people of some 50 nations 
now employ this method. As one 
result, cleaner, pret- 





pyorrhea. 


Had to fight it 
Tooth troubles be- 
came alarming in ex- | 
tent, sodental science | harsh grit. 


enamel. 


Avoid Harmful Grit | 


Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it without 
harmful scouring. 
ishing agentisfarsofter than 
Never use a film 
combatant which contains | 


tier teeth are seen 
everywhere today. 
Send the coupon for 
a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth 
| feelafter using. Mark 


Its pol- 





saw the need to fight 
film. After much research, two ways 
were discovered. One acts to 
curdle film, one to remove it, with- 
out any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved those 





10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 972, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 








the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 
result will be a revelation, and it 
may lead to priceless benefits. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





PAT.OFF, 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Plea for the Bucolic Life 


(Continued from page 74) 


water and sunshine, to transmit it, 
distilled in wine, to those poor natures 
who cannot find intoxication for them- 
selves. Abstemious drunkard, the vine is 
my sister. 

Not even as a child did I feel any terror 
of death, but I shrink with horror from a 
cemetery. Again a community, a city, a 
country, a republic! Again my equal who 
is yet so unequal! Again the neighbor 
who is so far removed from me! To serve 
others, to die for others—yes, I can under- 
stand that, but why a common sepulchre? 
There was a time when I, too, would have 
with enthusiasm offered my life to my 
country, but I was living then in foreign 
lands. It is not the worms which give me 
a shudder; itis knowing that there, below, 
is the permanent seat of public opinion, 
synthesized from all the dead ideas buried 
with all those dead men. 

Little peach-tree with pink cheeks, all 
branches and blossoms, whom in my 
heart I hear wailing with restless longing 
for fruit-bearing, thou shalt yet make 
honey of my acerbity, for it is at thy 
roots that I shall lie. And if such capri- 
cious burial be forbidden by the law, we 
shall bow to the majesty of the law, ren- 
dering unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, slipping into the hands of the 
magistrate of the democracy the justly 
adequate amount. 





My First Forest 
INE and orchard, sinking afternoon 
sun, my life’s maturity—the three 
notes sound in perfect harmony, but the 
key is minor. 

In contrast I remember my tumultuous 
joy at the first sight of a forest. I was 
more deeply thrilled than by any other 
revelation of my youth. They could not 
keep me from getting lost; I fed myself 
on strawberries and water from the brook: 
I was Robinson Crusoe, Rinaldo whose 
horse had escaped, Siegfried in colloquy 
with the birds, everything which in spirit 
and in truth I was, I shall be or am—and 
always I was the only citizen, the whole 
state, and for that half day no longer an 
anarchist. On the contrary, I found it 
natural to shiver and be afraid—feeling 
among the dark branches the dark hu- 
midity of night. 

But after I was recaptured by the peo- 
ple from the inn—the adventure did 
not take place in the virgin forests of 
the Amazon, but in a piney ravine of the 
Apennines—lo! it was all a dream, as it 
has ever been, from Diogenes to Rous- 
seau, when a man, disgusted by history, 
tries to return to nature—for what can 
nature be to him but history in conflict 
with itself? But what does that matter? 
This flight from the world creates other 
worlds, this day-dreaming shatters many 
things of solid foundations and we laugh 
today at the sight of the Maurras, the 
Daudets, followed by the usual Italian 
myrmidons of the French kitchen, endeav- 
oring to drive out of life the great Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. Since romanticism 
bequeathed to Liberty the forest, the 
glacier, the Alp, the abyss, darkly and 
vertiginously silent and tragic, only fools 
can think to find her still in the crowd or 
on the piazza. It is perhaps for this rea- 
son that I am so bad an Italian; Italy has 
very many piazzas, and hardly a forest 
left. 





I heard yesterday some people who were 
returning from that part of the Tyrol 
which used to be called the Alto Adige 
praising the stupendous forests of the 
region, conserved by a forestry legislation 


| which was the best in the world. So the 


larches and fir-trees of the Tyrol are still 
standing! I feel as if I had had news of a 
friend long-lost and mourned for dead. 


The herds of cattle, despoilers of the 
Apennines, have given us at least curds of 
goats’ milk, and. sheep’s cheese which 


stings and explodes in the mouth—where. 
as the rational thinning of forests in jn. 
dustrial countries produces only paper 
for newspapers. They destroy the trees 
those living marvels, the joy of the 
earth, that the misery and spiritual servi. 
tude of the multitude may be fed upon 
commonplaces: a function for which at 
one time sufficed a few thousand preach- 
ing friars scattered over Europe; now we 
employ for the purpose parasites by the 
hundred thousand. Buddha, Jesus, Socra- 
tes, never wrote a single line, and were 
satisfied with a dozen hearers. Readers 
by the millions crowd around the crime— 
booth of the Northcliffes, those dealers in 
stupidity and iniquity. A German pessi- 
mist well said that the calamities of his 
people were an expiation of the guilt of 
having invented the printing-press. 


Aristophanes on Peace 
LL you who are sick of war and long 
for peace—I tell you, you do not know 
yourselves. Peace means to you a greater 
income, a higher salary, a more exalted 
circle, more vanity, more popularity, 
more luxury, in fine, more effort. You are 
men of the city. All our contemporaries 
are city people. 





Dispenser of the Gods’ sun-mellowed clus- 
ters, 

With what words shall we greet thee? And 
from where 

Procure ten thousand amphorae to give thee 

A fitting welcome? Empty is the cellar. 

Pomona, we salute thee! And thee, Gal- 
loria! 

How sweet thy face, how ravishing the 
fragrance 

Of calm and myrrh which steals into my 
heart. 

And this, 

Of fruit-hung trees, together with the sound 

Of Bacchic feast, of comedies, of songs 

By Sophocles, of singing flute and thrush... 

Of ivy, of the olive-press, of tiny 

Soft-bleating lambs, of the breasts of girls 

Scampering through the fields, of fantasies 

Wine-given, urns o’er-turned, 

And of so many other lovely things. 


Such an enchantment of laughing im- 
ages, fluttering to salute Peace, which in 
truth is singing in their hearts! But it isa 
poem by Aristophanes: that is, two thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-one years 
old. The men who, though dehumanized 
by ten years of war, publicly applauded 
in the theater this passionate sighing 
after the sweetness of life were, they too, 
votaries of the furies of democracy, that 
regimen founded upon the public passions 
and therefore devastator of the State. 
Then, too, did peace shine forth,a gleam 
between two ruins, ephemeral as_ the 
lovely sound of the verses which an- 
nounced it, and the thirty years of war 
were the suicide of Hellas, as the last war 
was the suicide of Europe. 

But yet, though citizens within the 
walls, those believers in democracy were 
at the same time landed proprietors or 
small cultivators in the country. Full of 
rustic tastes, satiated with quiet, with 
calm, with oblivion, they came and went 
in the tiny metropolis (Athens numbered, 
at the time of Pericles, twenty thousand 
citizens) surrounded by fields and _vine- 
yards; while our country-side is shrill with 
trains, invaded by newspapers, aban- 
doned by the emigrants—shaken by the 
roar of the immense cities which spread 
over it the shadow of their arid mass. 


O People, hear! The country-men are seizing 
Again their tools and to the farm return 
Leaving their javelins, their spears, and 
swords. 
The land is filled with immemorial peace. 
The laborer’s paean lifts our hearts anew. 
Day dear to all good folk and ploughmen, 
hail! 
(Continued on page 120) 
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LISSUE 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
FOR MEN & WOMEN 


In the variety and style of their artistic, fast, 
color-woven borders—in their superior quality, 
fine hemstitching and perfect workmanship— 
LISSUE Handkerchiefs have 
won world-wide reputation. 


Imported from England. 


Men’s 75 cts.—Women’s 50 cts. 
Made and guaranteed by 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. 
American Office: 
387 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 













VANITY FAIR 


Expressionism in Practice 


(Continued from page 58) 


“T willatone”, ‘“Allare murderers.” 

A typical scene, illustrating the rapid 
juxtaposition of the real world and the 
imaginary world exteriorized, is the 
opening of the fourth act. 
noticed how, apart from stage directions, 
inanimate objects become part of the 
dramatis personae, the moaning of the 
wind, the blare of a trombone, and in the 
scene that follows, the clock striking 
and the darkening of the room. The 
réles played by lighting are many 
throughout the piece, and are not to be 
confused with the scenic settings indi- 
cated in italics. 


StorE-Room: A bed. A candle on the 
night-table. A wall in the background. 

AGATHA (unhooks her dress, lets down 
the braids of her hair, takes notepaper, 
writes. 

A Voice: Festive evening! 

AGATHA (folds the letter, smiles and 
lakes it with her to bed. The candle flickers). 

AGATHA: Beloved! 

A Voice: Clean the boots! 

AGATHA (starts up, takes her dress, sews. 
She smiles, presses the letter to her lips, 
grows pensive and weeps. The candle 


Jlickers. The dress falls to the ground). 


AcaTHa (falls asleep. Thewalldisap pears 
and a landscape is visible. Stars in the 
sky. The candle flickers out. The sun and 
the moon rise). 

ALEXANDER (stands on the edge of the 
horizon). 

AGATHA (opens out her arms): Come to 
me! 

ALEXANDER (comes straight through the 
landscape to her bed). 

AGATHA (hands him the letter). 

ALEXANDER (sits on the bed): Do not 
cry! 
AcaTua: Lilac. (The trees bloom.) 

AGATHA: The wind is stirring. 

ALEXANDER (caresses her). Butterfly! 

THE CLOCK STRIKES 

ALEXANDER: My fate. 

AcaTHa: I will follow you. 

ALEXANDER (smiles): Child! 

A star falls into the sunny landscape. 

ALEXANDER: Everything is changed. 
(Kisses her. The landscape disappears. 
The wall becomes visible. Alexander is 
gone. The candle is still burning.) 

AGATHA (awakes). 

A Voice: Time to get up! 

The candle flickers. 

AGATHA (jumps ou of bed, runs to the 
press, takes out a spray of artificial flow- 
ers, and presses it to her breast): Spring!! 

THE StorE-Room Grows Dark. 

The landscape again appears. Now it 
is gray and commonplace. 

ALEXANDER (awakens from his sleep on 
a bank, finds the sack, looks at it ques- 
tioningly). 


HE fourth scene in the same act is one 
of the most striking examples of 
Hasenclever’s skilful use of key-words, 
and his power of achieving the maximum 
of dramatic effect with a minimum of 
dialogue. 
TRIAL BY JURY 


To the left the bench, the Presiding Judge. 
In front of him a desk with the State’s 
Attorney. In the background, the Jury. On 
the right, spectators: The Hotel Proprietor, 
the Customer, the Gentlemen, the Prosti- 
tutes, the Beggar, the Newsboy, the Theater 
Attendant. In the foreground, against the 
press, Agatha. In front the seat for the 
witnesses: the Old Waiter. In the center, 
on the table, the Head. Beside this, on a 
chair, Alexander. 

PRESIDING JUDGE (holding the sack in 
his hand): The head proves it. 

THE BENCH OF JUDGES (nods). 

PRESIDING JuDGE: Accused! 

ALEXANDER ((looks up). 

PRESIDING JUDGE: Are you guilty? 

SHout: Murderer! 

AGATHA: No! 


It will be God 


PRESIDING JuDGE: Silence! 

THE OLD WAITER (raising his finger): 1 
swear. 

PRESIDING Jupce: “So help me 

THE OLD WalITER: Amen. 

PRESIDING JUDGE: The State’s Attor- 
ney! 

STATE’s ATTORNEY (rising): Supreme 
tribunal! 

Jury (stand up). 

STATE’s ATTORNEY: 
been taken. 

ALEXANDER (looks at him). 

STaTE’s ATTORNEY: An eye for an eye. 

THE PusBLic (leans forward). 

STATE’s ATTORNEY: Death sentence. 
(Sits down.) 

PRESIDING JUDGE: The accused! 

ALEXANDER (remains silent). 

PRESIDING JUDGE: Consider your 
verdict. 

The bench and jury retire. The court- 
room grows empty. Agatha and Alexander 
remain alone. 

ALEXANDER (turns around and sees 
Agatha). 

AGATHA (smiles): I follow you. 

ALEXANDER (is bewildered and clutches 
his forehead). 

AcaTHa: I love you. 

The courtroom fills. 
return. 

THE GIRL (comes in among the specta- 
tors. She is starving and holds her child 
to her breast). 

PRESIDING JUDGE: In the name of the 
King! (All rise.) 

FOREMAN OF THE Jury: Guilty! 

THE Gir (holding up her child to the 
room). Hunger!! 

INSPECTOR (pulls her back). 

PRESIDING JUDGE: Condemned to 
death. 

All resume their seats. 


Human life has 


Bench and jury 


| ipa imaginatively, such scenes at 
once suggest the immense oppor- 
tunity for the producer and the scenic 
artist in Mankind. Obviously, plays of 
this type should be seen in the theater 
rather than studied in the printed page, 
where the typographical devices of the 
author can barely hint at his intention. 
The second scene of the second act, for 
example, begins thus: 


THE Room Grows LicHT 

Tue Girt: I am frightened. 

THE YOUTH (gets up). 

THE Grr-: It is coming closer. 

THE Youtu (goes to the door). 

Tue Grr_: Something is happening! 

THE Youtu (opens the door). 

THE GIRL: Now. 

BELow A CHAIR FALLs 

THE GIRL (screaming): Someone has 
died!! 

THE Youtu (runs down). 

TuE Girt (falls backwards in a swoon). 


Here is obviously an ingenious adapta- 
tion of the method of the early Maeter- 
linck of L’Intruse, the creation of an 
atmosphere of suspense and terror by 
means of the simplest effects. Frequently 
Hasenclever reduces an important episode 
to a few stage directions, as in the close 
of the gruesome and extraordinary scene 
at the doctor’s, towards the end of the 
second act. The young man has had sen- 
tence of death pronounced upon him, 
and the girl has opened a vein in her 
arm to escape unmarried motherhood. 


ALEXANDER (opens the closet door on 
the left). 

MOONLIGHT 

Tue Youtu (lying on the ground). 

ALEXANDER (touches him). 

THE GIRL (comes nearer). 

Tue Youtu (stands up. <A _ skeleton 
with a death’s head). 

ALEXANDER (takes him by the hand. 
They go off). 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The cfirm 
G vaceful line 


40f Mouth can easily 


be yours! 





Beneath 


Your, 


Chir, 


Your Age is Written! 











Y Sculptural  Patting 
Process, together with 
my creams and strength- 
ening astringents, lift the sagging 
facial muscles, rejuvenate a 
flabby skin, banish lines and 
wrinkles and recreate the deli- 
cate curve of a beautiful throat. 


You may regain and preserve 
the clear, smooth skin of girl- 
hood and its Lovely Line of 
Youth! Come in when you are 
next in the city, or write me 
personally to prescribe for you. 


Douth, Pony 


PREPARATIONS 


The Dorothy Gray — rubber patier for 
reducing a too-fat chin. $2.50. 

Dorothy Gray's Orange Flower Skin Tonic— 
instead of water, for sensitive skins. $.85 
and $1.75. 

Dorothy Gray's Tissue Cream, for over- 
sensitive and dry skin. $1 and $1.75. 
Dorothy Gray's Circulation Ointment is fine 
4 flabby and shrivelled neck. $3.25 and 


ie Gray's Cleansing Cream. $1 and 
1.75. 
Dorothy Gray's Moisture-Proof Powder— 
healing for a sensitive skin. $1.50. 
Dorothy Gray's Pore Paste for enlarged 
pores; removes eruptions and pimples. 
$1.10. 
Dorothy Gray's Russian Astringent Cream 
tightens without drying the skin—a per- 
fect powder foundation $3 and $5.50. 
Dorot::y Gray's Special Skin Food fills out 
hollows. $1 and $1.75. 
Dorothy Gray's Pour la Patte d'Oie for 
removing lines about eyes. $1.50. 








The First Warning of 
Approaching Age! 
That too-fat under-chin 





~ 


This can easily be reduced and the 
muscles made firm at the same time. 








That general downward look that 

is accompanied by sallow, flabby, 

relaxed and loose skin can be cor- 

rected by our well-known Circu- 
lation Ointment. 





/ 


Relaxed Tissues at the corner of the 

mouth and the cruel little droop 

under the chin, may be strengthened 

by an evenly balanced combination 

of cream and astringent. Write 

Miss Gray personally to prescribe 
for you. 





Fred Harvey Drug Store, 








SPECIAL AGENTS for PREPARATIONS 


Altman & Co.; Stern 
Bros.; Lord & Taylor, 
New York, N. Y 
Union Station. Kansas City, 

Mo. 

Elizabeth Ellsworth, 2-b 


Shepard Company, Provi- 
dence, I. 


penandet Brothers, Chicago. 
Ayers, Indianapolis. Oregon. 
Gecaaneee Brown, Okla- Crosby Bros. Co., Topeka, 
homa City, Okla 
— Lingerie Shop, Omaha, 


Susan Smith, 
New y St, Bos Mass. idg., Davenport, 
Sard Company,” Prov, Quality Shop, Marion, Ind. 
; Miller Brothers Co., Chat- B. Lowenstein & bros., Inc. 
Kaufman's, Pittsburgh, Pa Oe 


Smith & Welton, Norfolk, Va. on ae 


Francisco. 


O'Neill’ s, Baltimore. 


Security delphia. 


yx Chas. A. Smith, Atlanta, Ga. 


Memphis, Tenn 


or order direct from Dorothy Gray. Prepaid. 


Send for Booklet, ‘The Story of Dorothy Gray”’ 


Dorothy Gray 


749 FIFTH AVENUE 


New forks 











Meier & Frank, Portland. 
John Wanamaker, Philo- 


D.H.Holmes Co. New Orleans, 
La. 





VANITY FAIR 


A Plea for the Bucolic Life 


(Continued from page 116) 


What happiness to see thee! I must sing 

Lhe vineyards, and salute the fig-trees 
grown, 

Planted in youth, and for so long unseen. 

Good people, thank the Diva, who has freed 
us 

From dark Chimera’s fear, and from the 
Gorgon. 

Then let us hasten home to farm or vine- 
yard 

Carrying provisions with us soaked in 
brine. 

Yea, I do long myself, the fighting over, 

To labor in the fields, and to turn over 

With hoe and pitchfork, my beloved land. 


Behold, oh my readers, how shallow is 
your longing for peace confronted by that 
which animates these men, who care not 
to ask how the war is ended if it but end, 
if only they may return to the farm, to the 
complexity of physical burdens and joys, 
of spiritual rest, which it represents. 
Cleon, Lammarchus, Nicias, the leaders of 
both parties are all alike to them, and they 
ask only never to hear of them again. Is 
there, among my readers, a single one 
deliberately ready to hear nothing more, 
literally nothing, end as they may, of the 
international debates, of the revision of 
the treaties, of Russia or of France, of 
Foch or of Lenin? If there be one, I offer 
him these delicious verses: 


Think of all the thousand pleasures, 
Comrades, which to Peace we owe, 
All the life of ease and comfort 
Which she gave us long ago: 

Figs and olives, wine and myrtles, 
Luscious fruits preserved and dried, 
Banks of fragrant violets, blowing 

By the crystal fountain’s side; 
Scenes for which our hearts are yearning, 
Joys that we have missed solong .. . 
—Comrades, here is Peace returning, 
Greet her back with dance and song! 


Welcome, welcome, beloved! How we re- 
joice at thy coming. 

I was destroyed with thy longing, hot with 
desire 

To return to my fields. 

Thou weri always, Eirene, yea always, of 
all our possessions 

Most precious. Thou takest delight in our 
pastoral life. 


In thy reign we enjoyed the delectable gifts 
that thou bringest 
Many and dear and so sweet! To the tillers 
of earth 
Serenity art thou, and bread. 
Now will all the tiny shoots, 
Sunny vine and fig-tree sweet, 
All the happy flowers and fruits, 
Laugh for joy thy steps to greet. 


The world war will probably prove to 
be to the national democracies of Europe 
what the Peloponnesian war was to the 
citizen democracies of Greece: the end 
of autonomous power, the absorbtion 
into the superior Macedonian hegemony 
represented today by the Anglo-Saxons, 
who are masters of the seas, the continents 
and of raw materials. But, in the analogy 
of the historical situation, what a psycho- 
logical difference! The Athenians of 
Aristophanes found refuge like children in 
the realms of fantasy: they disconnected 
life, converting it into laughter, games, 
dreams. Compare the joyfulness and the 
idyllic frame of mind of Aristophanes 
with our spasmodic tension in 1915 and 
in 1920. Yet then, too, the fate of cities 
and citizens was at stake: they were 
threatened with the burning of houses 
and temples—more than this, with 
slavery of their very persons. And still 
they laughed. They laughed and 
dreamed. The dominant note was the 
longing for solitude in the country and 
for its informing peace of the senses, pre- 
cursor of the peace of the spirit; whereas 
we, who would look upon this quietness as 
the death of the spirit, and abhor it, 
cannot possibly bring ourselves to envi- 
sage a complete detachment from public 
events. Would you be willing to plunge 
into the universe of the barnyard and the 
fields, and never again to see a newspaper? 

If so, then in truth you do want peace, 
and Aristophanes in his marvelous 
comedy Peace will lead you to that spot 
(in Arcady?) where Hermes showed 
Trygoeus the cave in which Peace had 
been entombed, so that you, too, may free 
her and enjoy her. But mark this: if 
even once, on your way, you turn to 
learn whether Marshal Foch is invading 
the Ruhr or if a new revolution has 
broken out in Mexico, that instant’s fal- 
tering will suffice to keep you forever 
irom entering the sacred shrine. 


Expressionism in Practice 


(Continued from page 118) 


As I have already stated, hostile critics 
regard the cinema as the logical goal of 
Expressionistic drama; and w hen Hasen- 
clever described The Plague as “a film” 
they rejoiced in their own wisdom. Man- 
kind, however, must: be regarded as the 
vindication of his niethod, for here is 
drama which, while calling for the pro- 
ducer of genius and imagination, never- 
theless derives its es ssential interest from 
the living humanity of its scenes and 
characters. 

In its frank recognition of the fact that, 
in writing for the theater, the barest indi- 
cations are sufficient to secure effects 
which can be described only at the cost 
of many words, the play is an interesting 
revolt against the opposite tradition as 
elaborated by Shaw and the dramatists 
of that school. Clearly there are limits 


to this method, and Hasenclever himself 
did not attempt to express the drama of 
The Son in brief notation. Even if Man- 
kind be regarded as a scenario, it would 
mark an important advance for the cine- 
ma which has not taken kindly even to 
that elementary form of Expressionism 
associated in the popular mind with the 
angular fantastic settings and irregular 
lines of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 

As it is, however, Walter Hasenclever 
has made a real contribution to the Ex- 
pressionist theater. He has kept strictly 
within the limits assigned to this form 
of drama by the theorists, and he has 
achieved the perfection of its special 
technique. Until Mankind has been seen 
on the American stage we may refrain 
from wasting our astonishment or our 
indignation upon lesser wonders. 
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STRAW HATS 


Correct broad brimmed 
styles of British make at four 
and five dollars 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


ER.[RIPIER & [O. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY: SIXTH STREET 


New York 


























Do you want your opponent 
to play the odd? 


F so, use the Silver King—the ball that flies 
straighter and carries farther than any other 


golf ball. 
Silver King can be had in either the Mesh Mark- 


ing, as illustrated, or the New Recess (another Silver 
King triumph): Blue Line for hard hitters, Red 
for medium, and Yellow, a larger ball, for play 
where lies are uncertain. 


Price $1.00 each—$12.00 per dozen 
John Wanamaker, New York 


Sole, national wholesale distributors for Silver King Golf Batls, and 
our own exclusive group: Blue Radio, Radio Crown, Wonder Ball, 
Mystery, Red Flash and Taplow—covering every type of golfer 
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THE MAN'S Se 
SHOP 





Gotr Jackets, knitted in Scotland 
of fine cashmeres. Allover pat- 
terns, or novelty fronts with solid 
color backs and sleeves. $25 


Others from $16.50 to $40 


Gotr Hose of unusual fineness, 
brought from England and Scot- 
land. Diagonal weaves and wide 
ribbed patterns with figured cuffs. 
Diamond designs on the cuff are 
favored. $6.50 





Others from $3 to $10 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















IMPORTED FOULARDS 


The most interesting and exclusive stock 
on this side of the Atlantic. If you cannot 
come in, we will gladly send you sample 
swatches from which you can select. 


CRUGERS 


= =x INC. = 


Eight East Forty Fifth Street~New York 
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The Odds Are 4 to 1 
Against You 





Heed Nature’s Warning 
— Bleeding Gums 


Don't gamble with your teeth and health. 
You have far too much at stake. More, the 
odds are too heavy against you. 


Teeth-destroying, health-sapping Pyorrhea 
strikes four persons out of every five that pass 
the age of forty. And thousands younger, 
too. The chances are 4 to 1 it will strike 
you unless you are vigilantly on guard. 


Heed Nature’s warning when she gives it. 
Bleeding gums are the danger signal. Act at 
once. Don’t wait. For Pyorrhea works fast. 
The tender gums recede. The teeth loosen, 
drop out or are lost through extraction. Pus 
pockets form at the roots and often flood the 
system with infection. 












‘. : ion. 
Go immediately to your dentist for teeth and = ; 3) 
mouth inspection. Brush your teeth, twice =~ } 


daily, with Forhan’s For the Gums. This 
healing, time-tested dentifrice, when used in 
time and used consistently, will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. It will keep your teeth 
clean and white, your gums firm and 
healthy. It is pleasant to the taste. Buy a 
tube today. At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Jqeyuateeek: 
FOR THE GUMS 


“More than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea 








Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 








VANITY FAIR 


Nirvana 


(Continued from page 54) 


day he was seized with fear. The basin of 
soup and the drying-room and the blan- 
ket were vanishing into a creature with 
squelchy boots. He was in the frenzy of 
a mother robbed of her child. He wailed, 
and Cock-eye answered him. 

““Whassup—someone dishin’? 
letme ....” 

But under the threat and the chorus of 
commination, the squelchy one turned 
and slunk into the wetness, gibing. 

And now the oblong of light was 
reached, and the sodden Silver Badge was 
inside. He drew a long and heavy breath. 
His soul began to take nourishment. His 
heart was lifted up. He fed his eyes and 
his nose, with animal relish. The rumor 
was truth; there were soup and good 
crusts of bread The incandescent gas- 
lamps shone upon him with a friendly 
light. The stove stood fatly before him, 
chuckling in welcome. The floor was bare 
and dirty with many wet boots. The 
smell of many years’ food hung about the 
walls, and made the air thick. But the 
visitors snuffed it up, and added to it their 
own brown smells. 

Away at the door he heard the shocking 
words “Full up!” and a rumble of voices 
too low and too full to express clearly 
fury or despair or resignation. He 
chuckled. He was inside, anyhow, with 
the glory of food to come, and the para- 
dise of bed to follow. He began to know 
that he had limbs, and that they. were 
stiff and sore. 

Authority spoke. ‘You men that’re 
wet, forward to the drying-room. Hang 
up yer clothes till they’re dry. Then dress 
and come back.” 

The joy of putting on dry clothes. 

The walking back to the room with the 
great fire. 

The bliss of warmth. 


*Ere— 


The sensual gratification bestowed by 
the leaping flames. 

He approached them softly as a lover 
granted his ultimate desire by his lady. 
He could have knelt down and kissed 
them. No girl’s body held more beauty 
for him. But he only stretched hands to 
it, shyly, in the attitude of a votary. 

The hot soup was thrust upon him. 
The feel of the basin to his hands; the 
smell of its steam under his nose; the vo- 
luptuous kiss of it to his mouth; the many 
delicate flicks to the palate; the large, 
matey flavor of onion; the exquisite taste 
of bread. 

Authority called them to sing a hymn. 
He sang with the crowd. He could not blast 
their hymns or their religion. He would 
sing the book through if they wanted 
him to. He was dry and warm and com- 
forted. He was very near to sobbing. 


‘THE bed in the smelly dormitory. .. . 
He went to it, gingerly at first. It was 
a hard-stuff pallet, but he found it un- 
comfortably soft. It was some time be- 
fore he could fit himself to its yielding sur- 
face; but slowly he relaxed his limbs, then 
stretched them. 

Ah! He rolled on it, snuggling into his 
dry clothes, making thick noises of ap- 
proval. He wallowed. From all round the 
room came animal noises, echoing his; 
grunts, hiccups, splutters, ughs and ahs 
and mutters. 

Authority spoke again. “All out at 
half-past five!” He waved the threat 
away into fairyland, and settled in deeper 
grunts. Tomorrow was tomorrow. To- 
night he was resting in bliss. He snuffled 
and chortled. He rolled over and over. 
He startled his throat with a laugh. He 
made a rude noise at tomorrow. 

He had achieved Nirvana. 


Transportation and the Farm Bloe 


(Continued from page 14) 


facilities in 1922 and have authorized the 
expenditure of $1,100,000,000 for a simi- 
lar purpose during the present year. On 
the existing basis the outlook is promising. 

If, however, unjustified reductions in 
rates are forced and the basic principles 
of the Transportation Act are nullified, 
disaster will result. Service will be im- 
paired and industry wil! suffer both from 
inadequacy of transportation and a ces- 
sation of railroad buying of materials and 
equipment. Railroading is one of the 
country’s largest industries; prosperous 
railroads are essential to full prosperity. 
Not even the farmer will profit by having 
the carriers’ financial position further 
impaired. If, on the other hand, railroad 
credit is restored to its former excellence, 
the whole country will benefit. The 
Transportation Act deserves a fair trial. 


Bureau of Financial Literature 


ORTY-ONE Years without Loss to 

any Investor. This book is intended 
for people who wish to invest money in 
real estate bonds. It is well prepared and 
gives information to anyone who intends 
to invest in this class of securities. It will 
be mailed upon request by S. W. Straus 
& Company of New York. 

Standard Gas and Electric Company. 
You will find in this booklet complete de- 
tailed information concerning the busi- 
ness of this company and its operated 
utilities. A copy may be obtained from 


H. M. Byllesby & Company, 111 Broad- 
way, New York. 

How to Select Safe Bonds. A booklet 
has been prepared and will be mailed 
upon request by George M. Forman & 
Company, Dept. 235, 105 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, III. 

Cotton Facts. A circular market letter, 
treating on this subject, will be sent upon 
request, by Moyse & Holmes, 67 Ex- 
change Place, New York. 

The Trend of Trade. A financial market 
letter, copies of which will be sent to 
investors upon request by McDonnell & 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 

Creating Good Investments. Describes 
briefly and clearly the manner in which 
real estate first mortgage bonds are made 
and protected. The booklet contains in- 
formation for those interested in this 
form of investment. A copy may be 
obtained from G. L. Miller & Company, 
Inc., 50 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Munds and Winslow, at 25 Broad Street, 
New York, publish each week an analysis 
of the cotton situation. Their stock 
market letters published every two weeks 
contain discussions of the security mar- 
kets. 

For Buyers of Bonds. An illustrated 
book, giving information based on one 
hundred and ten years of financial experi- 
ence in all matters pertaining to finance 
and credit, also recommending a _ se- 
lected list of bonds to investors. The 
National City Company, National City 
Bank Building, New York. 
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Only one small hole in 
the windshield post us 
required for the interior 
control model a 
Reelite. Can be in- 
stalled anywhere in a 


few minutes—no special 


tools required. 


AutoReelite 


THE ONLY SPOTLIGHT ON 











Comfort—with Full Protection 


The new interior control model of the famous ‘Spot- 
light on a reel” provides maximum protection for the 
closed car. Only a single knob in easy reach places the 
brilliant beam in any position. It is not necessary to 
lower a window or strain to reach the light. The self 
contained automatic reel—found only in the genuine 
AutoReelite—holds and automatically retrieves twelve 
feet of clean, unkinked cord that allows the lamp to be 
taken to any part of the car. Dealers everywhere carry 
AutoReelite for all cars, open or enclosed. Folder 313K 
will be sent without charge—it describes and illustrates 
all models. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1710 Wellington Avenue 
CHICAGO 





A REEL 











Ghe ALLEN 
SHUTTER FRONT 


ERFECT Protection for Spare 
Shoes.”” Every Allen Tire Case 

is tailored to fit perfectly. In all 

colors —all sizes—many styles. 


The Allen Shutter Front—the ut- 
most in radiation. May be used all 
year round. Beautifully made, per- 
fectly fitted, easily attached, no 
working parts to get out of order. 
Positive hand control. Price $15. 


The Allen Auto Specialty Company 
Write for Illustrated folder 


2013 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


22 WEST 61st STREET 
NEW YORK 





ALL YEAR 
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Delpark Soiesette Batchlojamas* 
Lustrous After Washing \ 











Fl | lee XURY combined with rest will be yours when you H 

: first wear Delpark Soiesette Batchlojamas, (no buttons) 

} made for those who have a grudge against buttons. 4 
Delpark tailoring with Soiesette texture produces a pyjama H 


success hard to appreciate—until you have tried them. 
At all good shops—with the other Delpark productions— 
in White, Gray, Tan, Blue and Helio. Also made in the H 
regular frog-button style. i 

$3.50 i 


If your dealer hasn’t yet stocked the new Batchlojama, send us 
is name and we will see that you are supplied. ' 


ree 


*Copyright 
pr LPARK i 
| lll| DEL PAR Kin. 


BEDELL PARKER, President 
NEW YORK and MONTREAL 
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The Latest trench Creation 


Here 1s talcum powder 
superb, fragrant with 
ED. PINAUD'S: ex- 
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4 From Coast to Coast} 











N the model above, our English Designer 
has given us a Golf Coat originally obtain- 
able only from certain exclusive Sport 


Tailors in London. 


The twenty Browning King Stores are now 
showing this four piece garment in the finest 
Tweeds and Homespuns from Scotland. 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

571 Main St. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
KANSAS CITY 

Grand Av. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Fifth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

6th & Robert Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

Cor. 6th & Locust Sts. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Av. & University St. 




















VANITY FAIR 


A Morning with My Magazines 


(Continued from page 50) 


best of all, it was true. This was life, real, 
actual happenings, not your maudlin fic- 
tion and sentimental nonsense. 

At this point I began to see my way 
out of the magazine maze. Here it was, 
right under my hand. I opened the second 
exhibit. This was more serious, being 
Bulletin, No. 1-P, for February 23, of the 
Union Fibre Company. It contained little 
heart interest and no sex appeal, but 
there was a lot of solid reading matter 
about heat-transmission, union fittings, 
etc., and some of the pictures of corroded 
pipes had for me the same combination 
of fascination and disgust that I always 
find in medical treatises on things that 
can happen to my internals. 

But it was the third magazine that 
cleared away all the clouds and made me 
see how ridiculous it was to go on shelling 
out hard-earned money for expensive 
literature when this crop of sweetness and 
light was daily being dumped.on my desk 
for nothing. This last creation was one 
of those pally, take-you-by-the-hand, 
cheerio affairs that was just what I 
needed on the morning after the evening 
of the night before. It was called The 
Anonymous Donor, and sub-titled itself 
modestly, “Less a Magazine than a 
National Institution’’. 

The text throughout sounded as if it 
had been written by God, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Frank Crane. The sureness 
and certainty were divine, but the style 
could only be compared to that of our 
brilliant contemporary. Imagine the 
tonic effect, on my debilitated morale, of 
reading the following testimonial: 

Two Great Things 

The marvelous influence of right en- 
thusiasm, the wonderful worth of sincere 
loyalty—Enthusiasm and Loyalty—these 
are the two big words that are so essential 
in business to-day. 

Next month: Patriotism and Honesty. 

“Ve Gods”’, I thought, “this is a solu- 
tion of all my difficulties. Ethics, morals, 
everything is looked after; simply by 
following these little editorials!” 

Further on, I came across a splendid 
practical thought. It was expressed in 
an essay abounding in italics and trick- 
printing, and so short that I think I may 
quote it in full. 


The Sunset 
EF WAS THE END of a perfect day. A Poet 
and a Business man walked the hills 
together. 

In the sky blazed the fires of a wonderful 
sunset, so beautiful that at sight of it even 
an atheist would have acknowledged his 
Maker, 


“How beautiful!” breathed the Foct, 
“Do you know, Friend, that there, in the 
sky, 1s God’s gift, Beauty, and yet more 
than Beauty. There, too, is Inspiration 
and Aspiration. On yonder cloud-towers 
float the Banners of our Ideals and the 
Ladders of our Hopes.” 

“Yes,” said the Business-man, “and let 
me also tell you one thing, Friend, and a 
very big thing, too, about all this beauty and 
wonder—it doesn’t cost a cent!” 

For the Business-man, too, was a poet at 
heart. 


What a gorgeous thought! How it 
lifts the love of nature out of the maudlin 
and visionary! I vowed then and there 
that this was the magazine for my home, 
placed right where my family could pick 
it up and become inoculated—be ex- 
posed to it, so to speak—so that when 
anyone suggested little outings like opera 
or the circus, I could say “ Dearies, 
gather round and listen. Daddy has a 
great treat in store for you! Such fun! 
Tonight, after supper, we are all going 
out on the piazza and look at the sunset!” 


It Works 

I PUT my magazine plan into effect at 

once, and it has worked like a charm. 
The regular pay-as-you-enter magazines 
have been more neglected than ever, while 
my entire retinue has fallen heavily for 
the odd little journals and bulletins with 
which I feed them. They are so different 
that we actually read them. 

And a diverting feature of this sort of 
reading is the superiority it gives one at 
dinners and other functions. I find that 
I have always read something no one 
else has. It is mighty pleasant to watch 
the expressions around a hyper-intelligent 
table when I intrude with “Do you know 
Flynn’s work?—Frederick E. Flynn? 
What!—you don’t ...my, my... 
he’s really quite remarkable; has a fine 
article in the last Edison Monthly on the 
new testing laboratories at 80th Street 
and East River! Why, Flynn says that 
more than four hundred articles are used 
in the testing of a single incandescent 
bulb.” 

Of course no one interrupts me. They 
can’t. 

Similarly, by dragging in allusions to 
and quotations from the Buick Bulletin, 
The Iron Age, Bradleys Book Chat and so 
on, I have won the reputation of being 
extraordinarily well-informed on_ the 
most unusual subjects. The final con- 
sideration which applies to my system, 
as it does to the idealism of the Anony- 
mous Donor, is this: they are both so 
CHEAP! 


The Music of a Church Bell 


(Continued from page 41) 


garden is very lovely in the dawn. Listen; 
the little birds will soon be singing in 
time to the church bell. This morning, 
after the necessary formalities with the 
police have been arranged by my father, 
we will go to church together, you and I, 
hand in hand. Later we will wander in 
the fields, still hand in hand, and perhaps 
in the evening, when the dusk is violet 
and the acacias are heavy with scent, 
we will sit in the park, hand in hand, 
and hear the municipal band playing 
the Blue Danube, while we drink iced 
coffee. The world is a most wonderful 


place, Mitzi; God is unutterably good. 

Mirza: And I shall wear my pink 
silk gown from Budapest, and the waiter 
will think that I am a countess, and bring 
me whipped cream for my coffee! (She 
claps her hands in childish glee.) 

Fritzi: My simple-hearted Mitzi! (Tak- 
ing her in his arms he kisses her reverently 
upon the brow.) They stand by the win- 
dow, which Fritzi opens silently. The 
clear morning light enters like a benedic- 
tion; in the distance cries of fire mingle 
sweetly with the chirping of birds and the 
faint music of a church bell 
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FULL DRESS LINKS 














Correct for 


Evening Wear 


Exquisitely fashioned cuff links 
which sustain the high stand- 
ard of quality that has made the 
Krementz collar button world- 
famous. Designed especially 
for the man who appreciates 
exclusiveness in his jewelry. 
Also in complete evening 
jewelry sets, with the studs and 
vest buttons matching the links 
illustrated. 


At your dealers 


Write for booklet illustrating new and 
stylish designs. Address us, please, at 
49 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 











HANDY pocket sized booklet on 
Golf containing invaluable infor- 
mation on the game and how to play it. 


1 CENTS 
EACH 


Written by a prominent professional 

with brief, concise instruction that 

will improve your game! 
Aside from instruction, Chapters are de- 
voted to 

Important golf rules, etiquette of 

golf, things to know about golf, brief 

history of golf, golf champions, etc. 
“EQUIPMENT” another interesting book 
on the tools of the game sent free with 
“Ten Lessons in Golf” on receipt of 15 
cents in stamps. 


MAXIM GOLF BALLS 
IMPORTED IRON CLUBS 
SCHENECTADY PUTTERS 
MILLS ALUMINUM CLUBS 

SLOTTED THROAT Tennis Rackets— 
many models 


HARRY C. LEE & CO. 


10 Warren St. 
New York City 

















The CENTURY. Man's Bag. Soft, sturdy 
cowhide; leather lined; many styles and colors. 


The GEORGIA. Woman's Case. Handsome 
black grained cowhide; veneer frame; moire silk 
lined; many sizes. 







Sold by the best stores 
everywhere. ~ If not 
obtainable in your 
locality, write to us. 

DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED wherever 
LIKLY Luggage is 
not being sold. 





After the Wedding 


OR the bridal trip—or any trip—long or All LIKLY Lwuggage 
short —take LIKLY Luggage. Its lasting good- beara thie ale Jasieton 
ness always makes the right impression. distinctive quality. 


WRITE Dept. F for 
illustrated Price List of 
BAGS, CASES, 
TRU NKS and PORT- 
FOLIOS. 


LIKLY Luggage is smart in appearance—made 
from the finest leathers and beautifully finished by 
luggage artisans. It is roomy—strong—econom- 
ical luggage to buy. 


HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


LIKLY 


Luggag 

















Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 





INE upholstered furniture should be judged 

by your faith in its makers. They alone 
are answerable for the permanence of those 
things hidden by the coverings. The use of 
the best materials— pure, long, curl-holding 
hair and down; springs of the finest tempered 
steel: staunch frames— is invariably found in 
Tobey-made furniture. Send for Brochure. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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A 


clean smoke 


at all times 
Where others have failed, 


Sasieni—complete master 
of his craft—has succeed- 
ed; designed a pipe-stem 
which, while halting all 
tobacco crumbs and both 
cooling and drying the 
smoke, neither retards 
“drawing” nor detracts 
from the full smoke- 
fragrance. 













The Sasieni 

WARWICK 

one of many 
models, 


$7.50 


Exclusive with all 
Sasieni Pipes isthis 
universally sought 
cleansing device. 


Each Sasieni 


gives su- 
preme smoking comfort 
in its perfect balance, 
grace of line, and mellow- 
ness from six weeks’ 
baking of the 100 year 
old briar. 


Famed in London, the 
models of this renowned 
pipe-maker are now im- 
ported to America and 
shown by better class 
dealers. A complete de- 
scriptive list can be had 
by writing the American 
agents. 


25 RAPOPORT se 


AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 
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Who Wears 
Scheyer Clothes? 


MEN familiar with the finer points 
in clothing,men who can appre- 
ciate workmanship that is an art rather 
than a trade and who demand distinc- 
tive styles and materials, prefer the 
custom tailored clothes of Scheyer. 


You, too, will have this prefer- 
ence when your dealer shows 
you this fine clothing 


[Ss 


Srheyer and Company 


Four Twelve South Wells Street 
CHICAGO 














VANITY FAIR 


The Diary of a Debutante 


(Continued from page 53) 


The thrill. 

The movie star onty three tables away. 
The changing seats. 

The thrill. 

The story Jessie tells. 

The thrill. 

The waiter who brings the luke-warm egg. 
The bill for seven ninety-five. 


3 P. M.: The cubist art exhibition 

The parade of patronesses. 

The introduction to the artist. 

The flutter. 

The talk on Art. 

The buying of No. 21 “ Mimeograph of 
a Soul”. 


4P.M.: The crossing Fifth Avenue. 

The still pond no more moving. 

The elbow work. 

The rehearsal for the Junior League show. 

The non-appearance of the coach. 

The failure of Ethel to bring the ballet 
slippers. 

The substitute pianist. 

The arrival of the world-weary coach. 

The stupidity concerning the steps. 

The inevitable back row. 


5 P. M.: The Committee Meeting. 

The schemes for the Bazaar. 

The late arrivals. 

The settling down. 

The absence of the secretary. 

The three different ladies who intend to 
run the Cigar Booth. 

The lady who wants to tell fortunes. 

The quarrel over the date. 

The quarrel over the dance music. 

The vow to serve tea in Alsatian costume. 

The burble of conversation. 

The flashlight for the Sunday papers. 


6 P. M.: The Slavic gathering in the 
Madison Avenue car. 

The finding of Bobby waiting at home. 

The tea in Mother’s Renaissance room. 

The third proposal from Bobby. 

The footman with the telephone message. 

The refusal of Bobby’s proposal. 

The entrance of Prince Dante Pianonobile. 

The archness. 

The sketchy French. 

The staying on of Bobby. 

The appearance of Mother 


7 P. M.: The retreat to the boudoir. 

The melancholoy. 

The three pages of Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra. 

The Ernest Dowson. 

The Verlaine. 


The piano. 

The Debussy. 

The sudden scales. 

The return to Debussy. 

The trying the hair parted. 
The calling up Jessie. 

The arrival of the manicure. 
The choice of the silver brocade. 
The rush to get dressed. 

The missing motor. 

The fretful waiting in the hall. 


8-30 P. M.: The dinner. 

The prettiness of everyone else. 
The loose hairpin on one’s ear. 
The slightly “high” partridge. 
The bore on one’s left. 

The resumé of 36 holes. 

The charming man on one’s right. 
The discussion of one’s dress. 
The discussion of Coué. 

The discussion of Ethel Barrymore. 
The discussion of one’s self. 


9-30 P. M.: The retiring with the ladies, 


The admiring Mrs. Van Silk’s slippers. 
The cigarettes. 
The languid malevolence. 


10 P. M.: The entrance of the men. 
The feeling of dread. 

The talking to Mr. Van Silk. 

The gloom. 

The watching Prince Pianonobile. 
The invitation from Bobby to dance. 
The bright acceptance. 


11 P. M.: The ball. 

The wailing of the saxophones. 
The unbecoming light. 

The sticky floor. 

The hope of a cut-in. 

The assumed air of rapture. 


12 M.: Ditto. 
1 A. M.: Ditto. 
2 A. M.: Ditto. 


3 A. M.: The call for one’s car. 

The goodbye to Bobby. 

The fur overshoes. 

The sound of gaiety at one’s back. 

The supercilious footmen. 

The sleepy chauffeur. 

The dark house. 

The groping. 

The dazed undressing. 

The hot-water bottle. 

The sigh of relief. 

The tragic regret for all that the day 
has brought. 

The eager anticipation of tomorrow 
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Blue Sky 
and Silvery Water 


ONDER days, when 

the sky is blue and the 
stream is calm, and you and 
she are idly drifting over the 
placid water. 


The faintest dip of the 
blade keeps you moving. For 
an “Old Town’ is the easiest 
canoe to paddle. The lightest 
canoe made—the steadiest, 
strongest and lowest priced, 
too! $54 up from dealer or 
factory. Every one is pattern- 
ed after a real Indian model. 


de 


The free 1923 catalog 
shows all models in full 
colors. Write for one to-day. 


Be 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
356 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 
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“It is amusing,” remarked the observant flapper, 
talking about men. “The worldly ones wear these new 
smart collars—VAN HEUSEN, is it?—in the effort to 
appear naive, and the slickers wear it so that they 
may look worldly!” 


VAN HEUSEN 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








BEAUTY. 


comes from WITHIN! 


GPARELING eyes, clear com- 
plexion and rosy cheeks de- 
pend upon good health. 

food means sound health! 


EC ypery butter is rich in energy 
and vitamines. It is a pro- 
tective food, enriching the blood, 
replacing nerve tissue, and pro- 
viding energy for the whole body. 
Icecream isour mostconcentrated 
and well balanced food in invit- 
ing form. One quart of ice cream 
is equal in food value to one 
and two fifths pounds of beef 
steak! Eat more of these whole- 
some foods, 


E best butter and ice cream 

is “Heathized”. Heathization 

is the scientific process for mak- 

ing these foods in an atmosphere 
of purity and cleanliness, 


say:1sit HEATHIZED? 
eu R iT y 


HEATHIZED 


HEALTH 


for Surety of Purity 


























AWOISeE 


In America’s Finest Homes 


The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. Its 
incomparable Tone distinguishes it from all other 
Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 

We Challenge Comparisons. Write for beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog and floor pattern of the 
Vose Grand, also our easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
172 Boylston Street Boston, Mass, 
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PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTED 








Now that fresh fruits and vegetables - 
are here you want a good vinegar— 
one that is more than “just sour.” 
Heinz Vinegar brings out the hidden 
flavors of the foods and adds a rich 
mellowness of its own. There are 
four kinds :—Malt, Cider, or White 
to suit your purpose or your taste, 
and Tarragon for your special salads. 

Heinz Vinegar mixed with Heinz 


Olive Oil assures the perfection of 


any salad combination. 


HEINZ 


PURE 


4 Vinegars 
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Have youever tried 
it this way? 


OU know, of course, 
that Listerine has 
dozens of uses as a safe 
antiseptic. But do you 
know of its unusual prop- 


erties as a safe non-irrita- 





When you do a bee-line from 


ting deodorant ? 
the office to an evening 


Whenever you don’t , 


have time for a tub or a 


RB 


shower, or when _ these 
are not accessible, simply 
try dousing on Listerine. 


See how cool, refreshed 





and clean it leaves you ; ” 
and cle t leaves ia When you're hot and sticky 


feeling ’ after summer sports 


And best of all, Lister- 
ine used this way as a 
deodorant cannot irritate 
or injure the most delicate 
skin. Rather, it is sooth- 


ing, healing and evapo- 





rates quickly; and cannot 
When there are five hundred 


members and only four showers stain garments. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. 

















VANITY FAIR 


Alice Brady Meets a Good Play 


(Continued from page 45) 


Zander, is separated from the little child. 
Now this child is more or less the tradi- 
tional stage child of commerce. The situ- 
ation by which the parting is brought 
about is to a large extent fictitious and 
unplausible. In order to spare our feel- 
ings, Mr. Field, the playwright, has taken 
pains to indicate that the boy is merely 
going to be sent down the road a piece 
and that Mamie will see-him very soon 
again. And yet when Alice Brady said 
farewell to the stage child, we were en- 
tirely convinced that something fearfully 
poignant was happening to Mamie. We 
felt wretched about it all. We might 
easily have wept and would have done 
so if it had not been for the fear that 
such behavior would identify us abso- 
lutely as a dramatic critic. Reviewers 
adopted the custom several seasons ago 
of attempting to rank plays by precipi- 
tation instead of adjectives. “I wept” 
became a convenient substitute for three 
or four paragraphs devoted to the merits 
of the play. But the device has lost some 
of its effectiveness. Critical tears are now 
quoted at something less than ten cents 
a quart. And so we didn’t weep. But 
if it meant anything we would. About 
the best we can do is to say that Alice 
Brady is fine. 

We are reminded, although we don’t 
know by what, that a favorite dish in 
Chinese restaurants is called “sweet and 
sour chop suey”. Drama is different. 
Generally it admits no combination of 
these warring elements. We have plays 
in which we are told that everything is 
for the best and others in which the 
authors contend that nothing ever has 
been right and that it won’t be. Only 
rarely is the world pictured as “adequate”. 


The Adding Machine 


THE Adding Machine, by Elmer Rice. 
belongs to the sour school, and it is 
an excellent play. Eugene O’Neill has 
been much praised for his knowledge of 
the American language, but we have the 
authority of so eminent an expert in the 
matter as John V. A. Weaver for the 
statement that Rice is much more adept 
in his accuracies. 

Beyond all this is the fact that the play 
is richly imaginative. For the first time 
in our theatrical experience expressionism 
has come over the footlights to us as an 
effective theatrical device and not as a 
pose. We are thinking of the scene be- 
tween the bookkeeper and his assistant, 
in which we have a dialogue made up 
largely of the unexpressed thoughts of 
the two characters who are facing each 
other. Again the scene in which the book- 
keeper murders his employer is indicated 
by a revolving back drop splashed with 
red. 

The play is not all first rate. Every 
ironist must have a graveyard scene, and 
the one which Rice introduces seems to a 
dreadful extent the synthesis of all the 
experiments of the entire organization 
of the Young Pessimists of the World. 
But after the grave comes an excellent 
conception of Heaven, in which there is 
perfect freedom. Inevitably the hero of 
the play cannot abide any such arrange- 
ment, for it frightens him. Our hero is 
Mr. Zero, and at various stages of the 
play Rice takes the factors of this mortal 
and adds them up. Every time the result 
is nothing. Dudley Digges plays Zero, 
and plays him well. Again we are using 
adjectives on a par basis. 


American Authors at a Glance 
With Proper Apologies to Carl Van Vechten 


By SCOTT CUNNINGHAM 


waistcoat imbedded in stained glass. 
James Branch Cabell: Peter Abe- 
lard astride a broom-stick. 
Scott Fitzgerald: A skin you love to 
touch. 
Sherwood Anderson: Casey Jones with 
a quill pen. 
Floyd Dell: Nude sliding down a balus- 
trade. 
Sinclair Lewis: See the trained Ameri- 
can perform—only two dollars! 
H. L. Mencken: I’m a gentleman, by 
God! 
George Jean Nathan: Funny words in 
funny places. 
Carl Van Vechten: Drawing by Carl 
Haslam, and a Persian cat. 
E. W. Howe: Two and two make four 
—but what of ‘it? 
Stephen Vincent Benet: Heart-throbs 
within a Brooks suit. 
Zona Gale: Hot dogs in Lotus Land. 


Js HERGESHEIMER: Fancy 


Theodore Dreiser: Small boy at the 
County Fair. 

Donald Ogden Stewart: A game of 
bridge with words and music. 

Booth Tarkington: Huckleberry Finn 
in an airplane. 

Paul Rosenfeld :Oompah-oompah-oomp. 

Frank Norris: Chicago broker sporting 
a gold tooth. 

Vachel Lindsay: Onomatopeeia and an 
Eskimo Pie. 

Stuart P. Sherman: Sideburns and an 
evil eye. 

Edith Wharton: Ice water in the mock- 
turtle soup. 

Gertrude Atherton: Houbigant scent 
and California sunshine. 

Edgar Lee Masters: Five-cent cigars 
and silver dollars. 

Irving Bacheller: Boiled potatoes on an 
apple-cart. 

Elliot Paul: I wonder if you’ve read 
all this. 
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You Can't Forget 


There’s nothing so wonderful, 
so truly alluring as beautiful 
EYES. If you long to possess 
the charm of clear, bright, be- 
witching EYES, use Murine. 


This harmless lotion preserves 
and enhances the youthful glow 
and sparkle of the EYES. Af- 
ter a day in the open, Murine 
is delightfully soothing and 
refreshing to EYES irritated 
by sun, wind and dust. 


EYES cleansed daily with 
Murine retain their beauty 
throughout advancing years. 


Our fascinating booklet, “Beauty Lies 
Within the Eyes,”’ is FREE on request 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. 30, Chicago 


TURINE 


for Your EYES 





They talk of getting old! 
Asif muscles, hibernated for 
months, would respond to 
sudden or prolonged exertion 
without that stiff, lame, sore 


feeling ! 


For the threatened dis- 
comfort,apply Absorbine, Jr. 
Used promptly upon the leg, 
shoulder, arm or back mus- 
cles, it prevents that second- 
day penalty. Itisimmediately 
soothing, cooling, refreshing. 











Forthose tired, aching feet 
that tramped the unaccus- 
tomed distance in unbroken 
shoes, an application of 
Absorbine, Jr. makes’em feel 
like going another round. 


Keep Absorbine, Jr.in your 
locker for cuts, scratches, 
strains, sprains, bruises and 
emergencies. It is a safe anti- 
septic; of a clean, agreeable 
odor and will not stain like 
other liniments. 


At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 116 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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$350 and up 
at the better 
smoke shops 
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Wa. DEMUTHso. 


Perfectly 


Balanced! 


ION a pool of mercury, any ob- 
| ject turns until its center of 
gravity is nearest the mercury. 
A Burke ball dropped in mercury 
remains motionless—proof of its 


perfect balance. 


It flies far on the fairway and rolls 
true on the green. Give Burke 


“30’s” a fair trial. 


























eA gift lon 1g 
remembered 


cy? Hampshire Stationery 
is preferred by men and 
women who like fine writing 
paper. Its popularity among 
people of taste proves its worth. 

And so when Old Hamp- 
shire Stationery is received as 
a gift, it not only implies a 
graceful compliment to the 
recipient, but proves the good 
taste of the giver. 


Old Hampshire 
Vellum 


“A Stationery of Distinction” 


No. 626. The kind a lady 
likes. Contains four quires, 24 
sheets and envelopes each of 
Royal Club, Regent, Duchess 
Gold Edge Cards with en- 
velopes, Princess Correspon- 
dence Note with envelopes. 
Price, the box, $4.50. 


Old Hampshire Vellum is 
a writing paper for personal 
use, possessing the fine texture 
and air of quality demanded 
by those whose taste impels 
them to use the best. 


Old Hampshire Stationery 
is offered in numerous other 
boxes, for both men and 
women, at $1.50 to $8.50 
the box. 

Sold wherever fine station- 
ery is found. If your stationer 
cannot supply you, we shall 
be glad to oblige on receipt 
of remittance. 


A usable packet of Specimen 
Sheets and Envelopes will be 
sent on receipt of roc. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
Fine Stationery Department 
South Hadley Falls, Mass 
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THE BURKE GOLF CoO., 


NEWARK, 
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Leaders of Society 





VANITY FAIR 


MEN—WOMEN 


I guarantee that the Francis Jordan 
Reducer will show results in 9 days 
or money refunded! 


Endorsed by Physicians. Not elec- 
trical but a device with a scientifical- 
ly constructed surface which kneads 
the flesh first one way then another, 
thus breaking up the fatty tissue 





e Scottish Woollen 
Trade Mark Associa 


Headquarters: 27 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Scotland 
For information apply to The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., 65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Wear the Genuine 
Scottish Woolens 
For generations people 

of ta amc eaicer the 

world over have specified 

Genuine Scottish Woolens 

for their street and sports 

garments. 

These fabrics, identified 
by the trade-mark above, 
are guaranteed as 

Made in Scotland 

of Pure, New Wool 

Costing more, they 
prove least expensive be- 
cause durable beyond com- 
parison. Weaves, patterns 
and colorings eh the 
exclusive modeunfailingly. 

Ask your eer 
tailor or clothier to show 
you the trade-mark on the 


cloth or the label. 


NO DIET!! 


to ankle. 






fation, Ltd. 





which is then carried out of the sys- 
tem as waste matter. 


NO EXERCISE!! 


1. The person who is fat all over 
may use the Francis 
on every part of the 
2. The person who is “fat 
in spots” may reduce just these spots. 
This is the “‘lazy man’s’ 
is so easy. Requires no preparation 
and may be used 
clothing. A few minutes each day 
and the results will astonish you as 


“The Fat Rolls Off” 


DO NOT DELAY. Walk over to your desk NOW and 
~ send me your check or money order for $12.50 ($12.95 in 
Canada and Mexico) and I will send your reducer prepaid by 
return mail in a plain package. THINK!! In a few days 
your clothes will fairly hang on you, and remember, if at the 
end of 9 days, the full trial perrod—you are not entirel 
satisfied—return the reducer and 1 will promptly send bac 
your money. Order yours today or send for free booklet. 


YOU RISK NOTHING! 


ag Reducer 


with or without 


y from neck 


method as it 





Dept. N-6 
826 Fifth Ave. 
Los Angeles 


















Makes You 


Sunburn-Proof 


Just one application of NOBURN 
before exposure and you are sunburn- 
proof. Still you can get a good tan. 
NOBURN is not a healing lotion but 
an absolute preventive against sun- 
burn. Noburn gives great relief while 
fishing, canoeing or on the beach. It’s 
aliquid—easily put on; quickly washed 
off. You can’t tell you have it on. 
Your money back if you are not im- 
mensely pleased with NOBURN. 


STRONG-COBB & COMPANY 
In business 90 years 


313 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00 for a 
bottle of NOBURN. You agree to 


refund the dollar if it fails to prevent 
sunburn and windburn. 


Name 





Street 


City. 











REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS 


Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
infact the entire body or any part 


“ty eae Dr. Walter's cons 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


Anklets for reducing 
and shaping theankles 









$7.00 per pair; 

extra high $9.00 
Send ankle measure- 
ment when ordering 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


Man’s Belt all heavy rubber $14.00 353 Fifth Avenue New York 
with coutil back $9.00 Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East 


| Philadelphia Representative: MISS MARY KAMMERER, 221 So. 11th St. Bust Reducer $6.00 
San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR, 229 Post St. Chin Reducer $2.50 
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The Importance of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function in life is to keep en 
rapport with the best and smartest of the myriad 
things that people buy, wear, use or admire. 


So not only does it offer you the services of its 
competent shoppers, but it gives you the benefit 
of its discrimination. It you’re not sure that the 
thing you want is right or in good taste, we’ll tell 
you. And if you want it, we'll buy it for you 
without charge. 


| Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th Street New York City 


























ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


THE ANTISEPTIC, HEALING POWDER 
TO SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Those who use ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE in the morning can 
walk all day incomfort. It takes 
the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions and gives quick relief to hot, 
tired, aching, swollen, tender 
feet, blisters and callouses. 

At night, should your feet feel 
sore from excessive dancing or 
walking Sprinkle ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE in the Foot-bath. It is 
so soothing and restful you for- 
get you have feet. 

1,500,000 Ibs. of Powder for the 
feet were used by our Army and 
Navy during the war. Trial 
package and a FOOT=EASE Walk- 
ing Doll sent FREE. Address, 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le ROY, N. Y. 
Ina Pinch use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
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TOBACCO 
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A Mighty Fine 
Tobacco Pouch 


OU’LL think the world of 

your Locktite Tobacco 
Pouch right from the day you 
buy it. It will give you months 
and months of faithful service. 
Shown in soft, attractive leath- 
ers. Made without buttons or 
strings. Ingenious, “ pull-top”’ 
locking device 
opens easy, closes 
tight. A fitting 
friend for the 
finest pipe. 










Rubber Lined 


Get a Locktite Today 

The genuine suede leather pouch 
sells at $1.25; goatskin, $1.50; 
velvet calf, buck, pigskin or pin 
seal, $3. Sold at cigar, drug, 
leather goods stores and at the 
better men’s shops. If dealer 
cannot supply we will send on 
receipt of price. 


Manufactured and 
Fully Guaranteed by 


The F.S. MILLS CO., Inc. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 








~ HODGSON 


“‘Moved eleven times in 
eighteen months — 
as good as ever’’ 


ODGSON Portable Houses are built in sec- 
tions, finished to the smallest detail and 
firmly bolted together. They are made of the 
best materials possible. The frame of sturdy 
Oregon pine, the walls and roof of red cedar. 


Cedar is the most durable wood known, it is 
also very light. For this reason Hodgson Houses 
may be taken down and moved to another 


locality quickly and easily. 


Send for our catalog R, which shows many 
beautiful Hodgson cottages and homes (actual 
photographs). Also portable garages, play- 
houses, poultry-houses, etc. Write to-day. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 







































Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of Vanity Fair, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1923. State of 
New York, County of New York, ss.: Before me, 
a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Condé Nast, 
who having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Publisher of 
Vanity Fair, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ow hip, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Condé Nast, 19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 19 West 44th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Edmund 
Wilson, Jr.; Business Manager and General 
Manager, F. L. Wurzburg, 19 West 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 2. That the owners are: The 
Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 19 West 44th St., 
New York; Stockholders: Condé Nast, 470 Park 
Ave., N. Y.; M. DeWitt, 375 Riverside Drive, 
N. Y.; M. DeWitt, Trustee for Clarisse C. Nast, 
Coudert Nast, Natica Nast, Esther A. Nast, 
375 Riverside Drive, N. Y.; E. H. Stimson, 109 
E. 71st St., N. Y.; F. L. Wurzburg, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; E. W. Newton, 31 W. roth St., N. Y.; 
D.C. McMutrtrie, Greenwich, Conn.; F. F. Soule, 
Chicago, Ill. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: Morris 
Aron, 141 W. 36th St., N. Y.; Greenwich Trust 
Co., Greenwich, Conn.; Turner Construction Co., 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders, 
and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and secu- 
rity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. Condé Nast, Publisher. Sworn 
to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of 
March, 1923. 

(Seal) F. T. Nilsson, Notary Public, Queens 
County No. 400. New York County No. 124. 
New York Register No. 4087. My commission 
expires March 30, 1924. 








Do Smooth, DUSTLESS, 


Weedless Driveways 
Appeal to You? 


Dust-laden drives are 
disagreeable, un- 
healthy, injurious to 
grass and foliage and 
mar the appearance of 
the grounds; further- 
mote they are entirely 
unnecessary. 


Solvay Calcium Chlo- 
ride, a clean, odorless, 
harmless chemical 
salt is a natural dust 
preventive and road 
binder, that protects 
the surface from wear 
and controls the 
dust. 


Weeds are entirely 
eliminated by Solvay 
Calcium Chloride,and 
its germicidal action 
is approved by doctors 
everywhere. Easy to 
apply and readily ob- 
tainable from numer- 
ous shipping points. 
For perfect roadways 
useSolvay. Unexcelled, 
too, for surfacing ten- 
nis courts; makes 
them fast, smoothand 
resilient. You are in- 
vited to write for the 
Solvay Road Book— 
illustrated. 


SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY 


SYRACUSE 


» N. Y. 




















it’s toasted. This 
one extra process 
gives a delightful 


flavor that cannot 

be duplicated. To 

know how good a 

cigarette can be, 

= must try a 
ucky Strike. 


SKY WRITING! 
Have you seen it? 
An airplane writing 
Lucky Strike on the 
sky—two words 6% 
miles long—each 
letter a mile high. 
The advertising 
sensation of 1923. 
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wwe] HO has not sailed a pirate ship or looked for 
treasure lands! - - - Those boyhood dreams 
return once more to the man who sits at the 
wheel of his LaFayette - - - His is the sense 
of command of every situation ++ He may lay his 
course to match his mood and whim. Doors to new 
motoring pleasures are opened to him. Trails once for- 
bidden are easily mastered. Travel is glorious and secure. 





Steadily the conviction that the LaFayette 1s one of the world’s finest motor cars is fina- 
ing wider and wider acceptance as the experience of LaFayette owners becomes known 


LaFayette Motors Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LAFAYETIEYS 
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How 


to be cool 





without being | 





conspicuous 


Ox: thing that makes Palm Beach Cloth so 
well liked as a summer suitirg is that it 
comes in shades and patterns you are accus- 
tomed to wear during the other seasons. 

patterns for this sum- 


pie . : ' 
mer are espechanly interesting to men WhO 


Phe new shades and 


follow fashions in such matters. 

Palm Beach Cloth 1s not only light in 
weight, but is made of materials that cannot 
hold heat. You can wear a suit of dark- 
colored Palm Beach Cloth and be cool, be- 


cause it 1S not the color ana the weight of 


Palm Beach Cloth that makes it cool—it is 
the nature of the fabric itself. 








1} 


More important still is the fact that Palm 


) 

Beach tatlors perfectly and holds its shape 
indefinitely. Ever since it has been in the 
hands of the best tailors it has become a 


modern luxury 1n summer attire. 


thes of Palm Beach Cloth 


ire cool and good-looking practical and 


All tne 7 ali a 1 ali is fancy pattern that 


KNOW Ti si , tndin Palm Beach C: 
THE PALM BEACH MILLS GOODALL WORST! CO. 
A : ALR 22 A i Y ( 


PALM BEACH SUITS 


PALM BEACH SUITS IN 


THE BETTER GRADES OF 


TAILORING ARE FOUND IN THE BETTER STORES 





























ne man tells another 


And so the good news is passed along, throughout the.width and 
breadth of the land, that Blue Boar is an exceptional pipe tobacco. 


One whiff, sir, and you too will become an enthusiastic smoker of 
this blend de /uxe of 16 rare tobaccos. No other will quite satisfy. 


Blue Boar today, as for nineteen years past, is for graduate smokers 
—for critical men who know a superior tobacco when they smoke 
it—for men who have tried for years to find a lasting delight. 


We invite you to become acquainted with Blue Boar. You'll 
realize why it has won so many friends. 


© Guaranteed by 
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Blue Boar Cigarettes. From the 
same rare and costly tobac- 
cos. English blend. 

20 for 25¢ 

















